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1jy David Jobbins 

A Kulit is developing bniong 
dart of the college lecturers’ mii-ori 
following the latest failure of I he 
national joint council tn resolve tlw 
diiniue over the redundancy agree- 
nijiit ivliicli tlio in&iTHgL'ineiu side is 
m-.ible tn make binding on a hand- 
ful uf education authorities. 

Behind tlio general sense of frus- 
t ration and a recognition that the 
ciiiiD has come for a determined 
S | MW of strength, opt mans d lifer 
wldelv about what should be. dpno. 

One body of opinion on the execu- 
tive of the National Association of. 
Teachers in Further and ' Higher 
Education favours the ultimate step 
of withdrawal from the council. This 
view Inns become more widely accep- 
ted since it was first defeated some 
• rln-ee months ago when questions 
shout the tiumagemonr's ability to 
deliver the goods were raised. Tt 
filled then after an Intervention by 
official-! who felt the losses would 
iM-ivilv outweigh the possible gains. 

The majority view ruvours me 
less extreme, step of acknowledging 
that talks have broken down and 
proceeding to arbitration, bucking 
this policy with' the threat of indus- 
trial action against individual autlio* 
ritiut who foil to Itonour what the 
union rhftdrds as a solemn national 1 
agree men t. ; 

Which line prevails at the Nutfhe 
executive early next, month depends 
heavily on the outcome of what Is 
likely to be intense lobbying by 


ruy from the statutory strait 
jacket of the Burnham further edu- 
cation committee. 

The' management side share: this 
<dm liiit tile union’s view Is Under- 
going a change accelerated -..by a 
Fear ^liat if the. council. can oqt rbrjhg 
all, its members -to -implement '.the 
redundancy, procedures agreement,’ 


it will have equal or greater diffi- 
culty with other issues in the future. 

An estimated 20 out of the 104 
education authorities hi England 
end Wales are digging in their heels 
and refusing to be forced to observe 
eli e one-year provision. Their xe- 
ststcncc means that the agreement 
is consigned to an appendix of the 
codified document which was de- 
signed to bring together nil 
nationally - negotiated agreements 
reach oil with the unions before the' 
joint council was set up earlier 
this year. 

It lias the status -or a recomme>i- 
dution which authorities are free tu 
recognize or not, according to- the 
management side. The refusal to 
elevate it 10 the status. of a full 
binding agreement led .the union tu 
warn .that management that ‘not 
only the future of the ipdlfied.docii- 
xneut but of the whole council was 
once more in the balance. 

The trials of the last few months 
have had 'the effect of hardening 
opinion within the Natf he leadership 
about the redundancy . procedures 
agreement and the- one year's notice 
provision. The que year’s notice has 
now become. sacrosanct. and attempts 
to renegotiate the agreement are 
likely to flounder because of union 
insistence! . ‘ 

The executive is also certain to 
reject the management's latest offer 
designed to Implement the Clegg 
recommendation that research staff 
In the public . sector should be 
brought into . the; lecturers’ pay 
machinery. .. 

'. ' Roughly' • hatf tkio 1,000. . public 
sector research staff in the public 
sector are not on Burnham or Burn- 
ham-related scales. 

' A further meeting of the Burnham 
Further educutlon.cojmnittee 7$ likely 



Out-of-date 
equipment 
worries UGC 

by Ngaio Croquet* 

Tlie University Grants Ccmrafat 
worried that universities 1 idqj 
equipment is nut keeping ^ 1 
technological change.' • ... 

In its annual survey, for Ik *4 
mlc your 1978-79, published^ 
week, the committee s#ys-lt‘^ 
t limes to lie concerned fibctui 
abiliiy of universities to nniM 
their stock of scientific. equips 
at slumlurds which Vtacd] 
in prove ments In knbuttdie 
modern techniques.’' ■ 


J 


next moiitli when chnltmaii Mr John 
Wordle will decide w hether talks 'Dp. 

C art-tintprs’’ pay . liavi’ broken doivjr 
efore.ht agrees to . refer - thilssiie 
to ; arbitration. • ! " " ' ■' ; " { ; : 


Tories, attack Arts 


the -Federation. 6f Conservative . 
Students -this week launched a two! 
pranged attack' On the Art$ Council 
; iqf funding lef riving drpirta rifoups: < 
"abdLhh a. new United Nations’ Asso- 
Cfj t id ti span sored pence group which 
It sald ' WeS! a Soviet propagonda, 1 . 

. oat fit l V i--. ; ' 

While Sid Roy Shaw-dUplined to 
comment, do criticism d< the Arts’ 
Council - '011111 ne ' had studied the 
pamphlet In whlch.lt ;cpntfcipedf 
die. National Uriiorj 'of Studtfnfs was 
quick' to defend the^VOuih tor Peace 
campaign,- - ;. • ■ ; \ -. v > 'i 

■ Fiona ■ Mnctaggart, thp •'>' NUS. 


sentirtg its basis just to attack -it. 


rts Council 

‘ To qccusq Youth foir Peace of being 

n CtiiiSak .'nlnf -'all 'niitehaAftlKI ellP' 


dye one, and tlie: campaign dde? not 
discriminate between the two sides 
likely to be involved in q world 
war. ■ She dismissed tlVa accusation 
aS “just another example of FCS 

paitmuiu. 1 ' •. J '■ ■, , •• •••• 

NUS Is one of -the 12 organisa- 
tions linked with, 'the ■ Yolith -for 
Peqce carrtpaigh, which has made 
Clear It is not unilateralist '- KGS,. 
Which has been.’ moving rapidjy, ,1b. 
the 'Tight, voted -at.- its Eostqr ■ tori' 

■ fa re nee for.j a / " peade : .with ofmas. 
merits “riiimcy apd . has extfcesqed 
support Tl»V 7 .CruiSe rifissfle ‘bases In 
the united Xiugdbhi 


Notional Onion of Students president Mr David Aaronovltch 
hands a petition calling on the university vice-chanccUors to recon- 
sider their decision on lecturer training to Mr Brian Taylor, execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals. 
The petition waS signed by 4.0 university union presidents. Also 
pictured arfe'Mr Andy Pcm-main, NUS. vice-president for education 
.IlsSt) W Mr DOii,Bfinniett i ;.CVCP assistant secretary, responsible 
for lecturer ttajniug (background). 

OU switches; -.1 Open door ’ 
channels • ■ ■ : ; scheme boost 

Open UnjvSi'siiv prograhuhOs are tu, The Social Science Research CoUn- 
: be dropped front : BBC Radio 3 oil’s ; experimental “ Open Door ” 

: during normal, broadcasting -hours scheme la to be extended fdr liiroe 
ffot^ next month, , dvore years In, spite of major tooth- 

The tfiove means, that’- Students- ing problem^.,' . • 

i will be forced to listen. -to thei.r, .it will- be. re I punched In the Now 
; programmes either \ before .7 am dr- . Year with a shorter, less conipli- 
after 11.1,5 pm. iThe ■number of OTJ : dated scraeiilng . procedure. Tl\ls 
; prbgfammos, on . Radio 3 are also to follows a review. which revealed that 
qe cut trqni 2$ hours -a week t,o -21,-. the sdieme.has not been as success-' 
reducing the -oyerpll .total: on BBC. fyl as- hoped. , 
radlfl to 25 .hours instead of 30, ; ; : , Th e Open Door scheme was set 
i - The- decision. • which follows ’pro- up three i years - ago at the (nitlutivo 
' traded i negotiations, between- the of: : the council’s management . and' 
iBBC and'.tne OC, reflects' the Utii- : industrial relations tomiriittee. ■ 
i yerelty’.s gradual policy .to move - / ’It' was Intended to be a radical 
i tway f rqrn Open - .broadcasting -on .break with traditional opproacbos 
radio tO'the distribuuon of .cassettes to academic research and provide an 
to, Students; '• ' -■ ■ . - , r ■ • opportunity for those outsldo tlio 

/Osearch community to como. f or-‘ 


modern techtMiiues.- • 

But h says that as the 
grunt escaped, the 
imposed in the summer 
is welcome recognition 
ernment of the important* 
matter. ' . ' •• • . ; ■ 

The survey also notes at 

C 'tion of seven universltiK 
. difficulty in -housing 
in 1977 has worsened and m 
are also having problemi,. ■ 
The number of proKriynud 
student residences feu fr* a 
per year ill 197 1-72 and l£Wi 
only 775 in 1977:78. La.siJW 
extra pieces were beguo WWt 
latest, public .(spending- cua 
ail residence projects to « 
for the foreseeable future. 

The UGC also highHl 
dancers of falling • : P«*I 
srudent numbers, widen tt.-up 
likely to be substantial m 
next three years. Jt fcarsii 
of skilled and highly ' 
power In the future in - 
key areas. 

University Grants 
annual survey , academic 
70. Published as Caminon 
Her Majesty’s SMUO 01 
p, ;.-n E2.40. 


Boyson- 

continued from thijjjj 1 
coulltloq of iodenepJ«H 
university * $tudon.w, . 
extraordinary 

American grant *” d 1^, 
and the compl catcd^o^ 
struct Ing a 
u,.** ” for each,' ? tud , eflt rH 
array o\ ^ 
and countless pnvaw. . . 
schemes- . Ia - 

But loans have b«n 
purt of the America* 

so long thot no sti 
would thhik or ^— 
ahulUion In favour « 

S ‘ V Th« l ad inlnistrotlvi^J' 

ufexity of tlio AnlortfaR 
lliu dKmay Df 
them tn the way.liw^ 
hud built up JW 

bit by bit, to sa f tl i|W 

‘diverse syateni of 


by Ngaio'Cfequer 

The ti adiiioiial “job for life*' 
security enjoyed by university 
BL-sdcinics may be in jeopardy nfter 
a decision by vice chancellors to 
find out where they stand in law. 

They aro to produce a detailed 
report on tenure which will spell 
our die legal problems involved in 
shedding staff, the restrictions im- 
posed by university charters and 
statutes and the arguments for and 
against a system which has his- 
torically protected academic free- 
dom but now imposes a severe bur- 
den in the face of tbe need to be 
flexible. . 

Tlie decision taken at a two-day 
conference ar Heriot-Watt .Univer- 
sity was prompted by the response 
to a survey carried out in March 
which revealed great .ambiguity 
about tlie extent o'f 'protection 
. tenure gives to academic staff and 
the diversity of university statutes 
on the question of dismissal on 
grounds of redundancy or otherwise. 

Some vice chancellors :have al- 
ready individually taken legal ad- 
vice on redundancy, but no donunon 
view has emerged. One view has 
been suggested that a -test case 
, should be brought to try to hir the 
issues. Case law on redundancy is 
notoriously confused, - - 
-. The, decision to .p roduce the 

Six hundred 
posts at risk, 
claims union 

■ by David Jfobbins ■ 

Six hundred polytechnic and college 
tourers' jobs, are at risk, leaders 

• sf the'.Narioiial Association of Tea- 
cuers in Further and Higher Edu- 
Won Ml be told this waokend. : 

A PJPar prepared for a key meet- 
“g.qf-the, ubion’s : flxocatJve shows 
v IS}.! -5 * en * r *l picture' o£ formally- 
. notified or , Indicated redundancies 

■ jr.wQrfefiing as Government res- 
in w on wucarfon autliority appnd- 

• M.tes deeper.. ^ ;. 

'« "^.^Mtitive will lidvo to 'make ' 
- kS“ c,0, .;W*Won on its. altitude 




tii^ dilemma rtf trying* LO iiroicct- tlie 
legitimate interests of Individuals 
while preserving a sufficient degree 
of flexibility for all universities. 

Vice chancellors split into two 
broad groups— those who, if redun- 
dancies were necessary on a large 
scale, would want • a nationally 
administrated scheme, and-' those 
who would oppose uny national 
scheme or united approach. 

A nationally administered scheme 
would be costly and it is unlikely 
that the University Grants Commit- 
tee would fund one except as on 
initiative. The U.G.C. lias talked in 
the past of encouraging staff mobi- 
lity and early retirement. 

At the moment universities are 


avoiding compulsory redundancies 
by pursuing policies of natural 
wastage, redeployment, and frozen 


paper, which may or may not be 
published, comes as vice chancellors 
increasingly accept that they must 
rationalize the universities before 
outside agencies force them to do 
«o. 

At the conference the Cominittee 
of Vicp -Chancellors and Principals 
discussed . rationalization for three 
hours and ware concerned mainly 
with the mechanics of liow to 
achieve it. 

The research papetwlll set out 


leucyiuynieiu, ana irozeu 
vacancies but the • impetus for 
larionalization is clearly gathering 
strength. 

At the conference Sir Peter Swim 
iiei'ton-Dyer, vice chancellor of 
Cambridge University said in a 
private paper that the choice was 
n.ot whether to accopt or refuse 
rationalization, but a choice for the 
universities to implement it them- 
selves- or have it imposed upon 
rhem. Rationalization, lie said, was' 
a dirty word in academic circles and 
the first thing to be done was to 
change the climate of opinion. - 

Although tlie universities proba- 


bly had a good record, we are 
certainly not perfect, and it would 
be unwise to defend oh academic 
grounds arrangements which we 
maintain largely from inertia. What- 
ever may have been the case in die 
1960s, we con no longer regard the 
cry of ‘academic freedom’ as a 
shield which will protect us from 
all attacks. 

” It is important to emphasize that 
the financial benefits of rationaliza- 
tion are not immediate— though 
they could bo made so if rationaliza- 
tion were to be combined with re- 
dundancy, Moreover, rationalization 
is not a thing that can be achieved 
overnight. If the benefits of it are 
to come .when they are needed, it 
has to be embarked on while the 
need for it is not yet obvious to 
everybody...” 

Of the Atkinson report on Rus- 
sian studies he said tne University 
Grants Committee ”... can do noth- 
ing to implement (it) except liy 
under-cover arm-twisting or by 
acquiring powers to issue detailed 
directives to universities. But die 
(report) was exceedingly mild com- 
pared to anything an outside ration- 
alizor would produce”. 

Vice chancellors reaffirmed their 
decision to phase out financial sup- 
port for the Cooi'dinBdng Commit- 
tee for the Training of University 
Lecturers. 



Anthony Thorlby reviews 
Francis Steegmuller’s new 
edition of Fiauberfs 
letters between 1830 and 
1857, 11 


Modern languages 
Francis Higman discusses 
the future of language 
studies in universities, 9 


Dutch backlash 
Lionel Cohen reports 
from Holland on the 
swing back to autocratic 
efficiency in higher- 
education, 6 


*•*’*»« tb*-* ‘ ' i ~ • 1 “ ‘ - i ( 


by Peter David ' 

Now . Government policies to. en- 
courage higher education dstublish- 
meats to ...run more mid -career 
vocational and retraining, courses, 


merit of Education and Science next 
month, are likely to be based on a 
major study initiated by the pre- 
vious Labour Government and never 
published. . 

, Dr Rhodes . Boys on,, tlio-' DES 
under-secretary, ahrioipiced this 
week that the new document would 
suggest ways of reducing' the finan- 
cial and adimnistrative obstacles 
facing yoiverslties and- colleges 
which 'want to; mount ihort, part- 
time . courses Instead of .traditional 
fufl-tirnd. courses leading to . aca- 
demic qualifications. 

The same ground was covered by 
n Civil service , team set up. in the 
nftermoth of tlje' Labour govern- 
ment's discussion document, Ifighcr 


mittee and the ;Iocnl authorities Wds 
set up to look at the., imnleitienca- ■ 
trail ot proposals In .^le.dlscussiqn 
document for a Vast expansion of 
adult knd contlniqo education ip 
universities and polytechnics^-uro- 




liient under the title Model E. 

Tlie civil service 'teaju, described 
ns the Model E R'ecohuaissance 
Study Group, eventually produced 
a report extending to more than 80 
pages. It has romaiued unpuliHkhbd . 
but a copy bes been obtained by 
The THES. 

.. In. It, the rccomiaissance group 
expresses serious doubts about the 
ambitious expectations laid out in 
Modpl E, and 'particularly the hope 
that , by running more mid-career, 
and . adult', education-, courses the. 
higher education system Would 
increase the pr oportlon .of. students 
drawn from t|ie working class. 

It says:- “We think a distinction 
must be drawn between' increasing 
participation, in hlgh fir education. by 


working class school • •leavers ana 
extending -. the opportunities'" .for- 
mat lire students whether they seek 

..... '.J.. 


“ Research suggests the differen- 
tial participation In' higher educa- 
tion between different social classps 
reflects decision's token ‘well before 
the age of 18, particularly when 


to stay at school. It Js difficult -to 
see bow, the higher' education , ser- 
vice, as such, con d6 more than 
play a partial role in reducing this 
differential.*' 

The. r apart nevertheless discusses 
a .-range ot iuaaSurei which would 
achieve the more modest aim of 
attracting mature men and' women 
who failed to ' enter higher educa- 
tion at 18 into the sytstem, and 
providing systematic opportunities, 
.for older . people . in employment 
who want to top up their education 
at a variety of levels. , ... 

The most radical proposal, is to 
use the payment of tuition fees as 
.a lever to "encourage, specified 
groups of students to return- to 
' higher education/ The report sug- 
gests that students aged .over 40 
-could pay less, or that epurses in 
areas where there Is, a national 
manpower . shortage could . levy 
lower fees,. ■ . ! 


University jir^sses • 

French, colonialism, 
Strindberg's plays, and ! 
baboons are among the 
subjects of new. books 
from university presses, 

1 1-16 “ 


Keeping note , •, 

William Taylof argues, • 
that academics' often, need, 
to pay more attention to 
the most mundane study !, 
skills. 3T • - 


Two vic£ chancellors 

Ngaio'Grequ^r.j nfef views 
the new 'Vice- chancellor' 
of Astoii, and Patricia 
Santinelli talks to Dr 
.Clifford Butler,' new •-. 
Chairniaijof ACSET, 7 


! !ir‘ w 


i-: 
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Incapable students Dr Boyson 


. John O’Leary ^SaTS^^'SS'SS 

■sr ussws. >%> "ls; ■tse™ 

lerence on ediicalional standaitls. ■"g.Jf ‘af/’ narroweit oi 

Dr Bryan Tbwoiies, principal of Icadranic responsibility- The near- 
Westfield College toW universal membership by students 

Council lor Education Standards sena tes and academic hoards 
meeting in London. that represented a fundamental shift in 

• numbers of people *n education |h £ relationship between the teacher 


fllHneers w . „ 

would contest this view btir he be- 
lieved if had Men’, documented .in 


and ihe taught. . , \ 

‘Former director of the Polyiecn- 


JL , „ qwsttoiw d whether the cumin V 

needed or could afford instiiiitmns 
f '“ which had virtually become lint-ial 

aril colleges. 

nr Miller soul: ** Somebody 

needs to pump o rather cold wind 
through the colleges of education 
to see what uctually goes on in 
them and whether they are not, with 
the assistance of l.e-W-s .and Met 
Majesty’s Inspectors, digging ineni- 
selves in so deeply and pulling out 
so much smoke ns to become m 
time immovable. I suspect ihut the 
amount of dead wind per acre m 
the colleges is probably slighily 

Heveq ir nnu u^.. Former director oxime ri>iyi«-»- greater than to be found in poly- 

{BU"KEl"V H d er re ffioVs ft,* ffKiS j “■ - *“ '« ^ ^ 

Ifl ^All°my personal experience of Jf" fiuid? o?°tlfe local 3 authorities | The polytechnics, including PNL, 

a uadung career spanning 30 years "d given central direction. also . came in fur cT tic.sm fm 

leaves me In not the slightest doubt Di - M j],e r questioned the coin- nnpiing 

Mi u ssyis!l as&^Jsx! sr&a bs 1 

.r. d n JXluJXUZSXZ «* »'■« ■ •— <— “^ m “ rs ' ffibt SS. pi’Operly been use .hey 

Ihe Fast war ", he said. ■ mire appropriate fer acridities such . competence. hayenT got the necessary library 

Dr Thwaitetf added that although as tHeamug the streets. ' ’ . tmn.lne" Dr Miller facI,,Bes * he se,d ' 

the very best were as good ns Rt any “It is perfectly possible to com- 1S possible to imagine, uriwiijei Dj . MU]er ca|lec , {ol . lhe esinb- 

fime in the post, his tfdmmems bine the development of a central said. Education for self-fulfilment , jshinent of a new stQ ff college, run 
implied to virtually nil ability direction with local execution , he hnd become confused wm bv those at top 0 f their educa- 

1 groups. “The worst are appalling, said, citing the example of the aimy necessary for national survival. J ona] f lelcfs, to give a lead in the 

and represent a scandalous waste of with its territorial regiments, ine Weber education he singled formulation of policy. A small nuin- 

public money ”, he said. education world could learn a peat the retention and academic ber of existing colleges could also 



Dr Miller : questioned councillors' 
competence. 


to decide tin 
poly funds 

. 

by Peter David 

Polytechnics and colleges 
know suon haw the Deiwmnu^ 
Education and Science inieids 
di’ii rilnitc some £40001;.! 

1 98 1 -82 from the “cap^ 1 

, Advanced Further Education V 
the central fund through 
lucul authorities stippAri' wiShtd 
work in tlioir institutions.- . -■ i 

A meeting yesterday beiwnti 
Rhodes Uny$on, undersecretary (h 
higher education, and local efa 
linn iiuthority leaders, marked ib . 
end of o' flurry of consultation ■ 
ivliich lhe DEs has asked (oSigL 
principals and uniun leaden a 
suggest ways of avoiding ike or 
fusion that arose last year via 
the AFE pool was hastily “i* 
ped ’* (subjected to a cwh lm] 
for the first time. 

A DES group has been aqitif 
since February to devise (ositdig 
better than the arbitrary .(mA f 




f Naming their targets : Harry Ewing, Neil Kinnock, Christopher Price and Dennis Canavan. 


tynfeism 
ment // 
JSSflJ— tl 


Cold war;,, 
hots up at 


Closed shop agreement Civil engineers 


hots un at - * * 6 must help 

Dublin meeting could mean sack for some universities 


polytechnics facing cuts of miWw 
uf pounds, while other local iw 
rities received more money m 
they needed, 

One objective of the DES m 
chaired by assistant semtarj* ; 
Stephen Jones, was »« ■« 
funds could be distributed mb 
basis of a standard payment mw 
student, the amount depwdgi 
the nature of the course. Dr 


hv Ttnvid Tohbins Wilfred Aspina i, wroim io mr 

by uavin jodduis „ j t j s a . uc i a i that all forms oi com- 

Lecturers at Leeds colleges who municatUm are free from undue 
rosiftned from the National A&socia- pressure.*’. , . , 4 T . 

tlon of Teachers in Further and ' Mr Aspinnll said this week : The 

Higher Education could face the closed shop creates certain prob- 
■ ■ lems if union policy is to adopt a 


Wilfred Aspinall, wroto to Mr Prior. Civi , engineers must be more i° c Sld k incorporaK h»! 

“ It is crucial that all forms o i com- wi jjj ng tfl devote more time m l pese lines coma i v * g 
municatiw are free from undue guiding and influencing university JJJS JjcbjJgfJjSl courses, rstt 

pressure.. ; . . „ T . engineering research projects. Pro- Eo r cheaper liberal « 

■ Mr AsOinall said this week : The -i/rj-Eoai unmn nf Mimchester than opting tor cne y 



guiuiug uhu luiiuaiwi^ ...... -.-..j roThnnlnaica courses, 

engineering research projects. Pro- «“« techn og “ fiboftl «!• 
lessor Michael Horne, of Manchester ;«■" «P t,n g tot v ... I 
University urged this week. ij? ^ Boyson’s schM^ >^1' 

Professor -Horne, who is the pres- , y support in JK |- 

ent president of the Institution of * interim rept^t. comp^E- 
Structural Engineers, was speaking f 1 and circulated for 
in ..London yesterday ■ , when he ’ Interested pertiea. DES 
ifalivererl his' rkesldent al address t0 _ ' .1 YtlAinfeiQtd 


Mck - . ' l j, fnV wh ich resti'lct a the individual Professor Horne, who is. the pres- 

They may have to argue that .htfir jDJ* ™ . «-,!„« what they want ent president of the Institution of 

decision was taken onreUgiousor jj sa! f Th^ pa?tjcularly applies in Structural Engineers, was speaking 
conscientious grounds befqre.a, dW ,i° .union' whlOh become#. wiliticab” ' in * London yesterday .when he 

'JSawimMori • delivered his' ileesldential address 
whether they should be granted. of p aIvtechnic Teil cher Sl which is to the institution. 

3KS 1 2i?t£jS nJw"Trforee b for affiliated to MP and SLG, discussed He aailJ there Was a common 
■ new 1 4SuitT to tlie polytechnic and 'haw to react to the Leeds agree; tendency, fwr many academics who 
XS st s tne potyiecnn -. m - ei l r ^ ; the weekend. .. concentrated .on research with nc 

• „ aoortinalhv Wal " "It. decided to Stippbrt any tf its d i rect practical applications to b« 
If t^ey fail— an ewrttuamv local mem hfers who applied for a job subjected to adverse criticism. Thu 
uhlon officials c ° n f* der , at Leads Polytechnic and . were . not attitude failed to 'account for twi 

likely In .view of the broad scope DreD k r ed to join Natfhe, as required Sm „nr«nt factors. 


Lsiiour sJioutd go further tiian 
merely restoring the cuts ill educa- 
tion imposed by the Conservative' 
Government, Mr Neil Kinnock, 

' Shadow spokesman on education, 
told die Labour Party conference 
this week. 

' Mr Kinnock produced a list of 
priorities, which lie costed at 
£l,700ni, headed by the introduction 
' of educational maintenance awards 
for lG-ro-19-year-olds- Even after 
adding targe amounts for the provi- 
sion of extra school textbooks, more 
nursery places and assistance for 
the handicapped, not all the ills in 
the education service would be 
cured. 

He warned that there would be 
i queue of demands on public 
money when Labour was next In 

• office and that education ■ would 

have to -jostle for position. • Its 
.spokesman would have to convince 
tue Cabinet of a new purpose in 
education. ... 

• “ We must stop thinking of edu- ' 
cation just as a user of resources 
and start thinkfng of it, as it 
properly should be, as the great 
creator of wealth in our society 

he said. J ’ 

Mr Kinnock diaHcnged the Tories 
to snow -their compassion by 
stoppiM^tho cuts and expanding 
Mgnpowor Services Commis- 
sion, Bui he knew this would not 


John O’Leary at the Labour Party Conference in Blackpool 

Kinnock baits the Cabinet ‘rat 


to interested 

on the group maintop 
national average w« "jyjjf 
pol^tedinica wi l 


Happen and lie described Mr Mark 
Carlisle, Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation, as *‘a mouse learning to be 
a rat ”. 

Restoration .of the cuts would eh- 
tail a return to the level of spend- 
ing in 1979, which was not satisfac- 
tory then. Labour should glve morb, 
lie said, starting with £500m to 
introduce educational maintenance 
awards at Supplementary Benefit 
rates. 

Mr Kjnnbck ,wqs speaking for 
Labour’s National Executive Com- 
mittee in support of two motions 
committing, the party to the aboli- 
tion of private education and the 
introduction of a comprehensive 
system of education at all levels. 

Although aimed primarily at the 
public schools,' the policy which 
was adopted with near unanimity, 
will cover institutions in further and 
higher education. Only one speaker, 
Mr Aidon Fleming, of North Fylde, 
advocated the relntroductlon of the 
controversial proposal to charge 
full-cost : tuition fees to former 
public school pupils in higher 'edu- 
cation. 

Mr Horry Ewing, the parly's 


spokesman on Scottish education, 
criticized the Government for pro- 
posing to close two colleges while 
Increasing its spending on private 
education. And Mr Dennis Canavan, 
MP for West Stirlings liiro, des- 
cribed the Education Act as a piece 
of legislation of which' no Parlia- 
mentarian could be proud. 

The second, more general motion, 


included o»l>ls for 11 comprehensive 
further education ** through the sta- 
tutory provision of day or block re* 
lease courses for students on full 
wages, the expansion of the Man- 
power Services Commission and the 
introduction of educational main- 
tenance awards. It also committed 
rhe party to the restoration of the 
Inner Loudon Education Authority 


in the event: of a . decision by th« 
Government to dismantle It. 

Mr Christopher Price, MP . for 
Lewisham, said it. was no acpi-d^nt 
that the latest c.uts announced 1 by- 
Mr Michael Heseltine, Secretary of 
State for ' the Environment, fell on 
councils such os Sheffield, and the 
inner London boroughs which y/i rva 
maintaining their education s^ntices. 

The Conservatives wore trying to 
dismantle a system built up . by 
socialists and people of good will 
over 100 yenrs. " It is not just back 
to the 1930s that the Tories pi-e into 
in terms of education", he. said. “It 
is right bock' io rhe Nineteenth Cen. 
tury. 1 


A levels ‘a greater menace than 11 plus’ 


Selection for higher education 
based on A levels has become a 
greater evil than the 11 Plus ever 
was and should be abolished by the 
next Labour Government, a confer- 
ence meeting of the Socialist Edu- 
cational Association wqj told. 


. Mr John Stephenson, a lecturer 
at North East Loudon Polytechnic, 
said school leavers should be given 


nn overall assessment rather than 
simply examination certificates. It 
would be perfectly possible to do 
witliout A levels cninpletcly. 

“ It might he the best coniributimi 


the next Labour Government could 
a 1 • ® , t0 0 “°l*8h 18 Plus selection. 
And that is not as far-fetched as it 
sounds," he said, add jug that -the 
effect would be to open the way to 
a . genuinely comprehensive aystpm 
of higher education based, on need. 

Mr Geri-y Fowler, former Educa- 
tion Minister and now Deputy 
Director qI Preston , Polytechnic, 
echoed the call. for greater flexibility 
in entry qualifications. Higher edu- 
cation was stymied by its traditional 
reliance an single or dual honours 
degrees, 

1 here was no goad reason to 


model education on our forefathers’ 
system, he said. Instead there should 
be more emphasis on broken ur 
part-time ■ study providing more 
opportunities for continuing educa- 

rtlOJls ■ , |i , ■ . • • • i j , . 

Mr -For wier said Britain hdd slipped 
to the bottom of the league table 
for pBriicipation in higher education. 


Clerical staffs seek fasterdeal 


- T r 4 . 1 "*B“5* CUULAltOIl, 

wl^h .only Ireland * and Portugal 
loweiv Jn the United States mare 
..than 50 . per. cent .of -the population 
bod some education after the ago 
of 18, while in Britain more, thaw 
sn per cent had none after die aga 
of 16. 

• • >- - ‘ -‘li.-v. 1 : * 

f efts 


. 1 Fiona ; -Macts|gart—app tilled . by 
. the.SoTiet.'Uiusn’s behaviour. . 


9 " B&'SsttS 

M?SrfeS fSSns 

agreement— offered to Natfhe iW the sure j t waa interpreted as widely ^mS^xecondlv S nunlv nca- W i he l "f«? costs, P 

«... T okmiunHirnl Oil rminrll nl-inr • ..i.lkl. I >ul, APT rViOTomnn C0UIS6S BHu, SeCOnutV, pUFeiJ SCIl nlail for unit COSWj .. 


agreement— offered to Natfhe py the 
new Labour-con trolled council prior 
to the Employment Act-t-ha$‘ drawn 


as possible, Leeds APT chairman 
Mr John-. Dawson j who was at tile 


i m • < choice nut to opi ju-w 

a Professor Horne quoted two ] e g* radical proposal m 
!- examples to illustrate this last report,' which would I* 

a point. University research was ine " unit costs 80 tl ‘®L -ortF 

e behind both the development of the would he unable to JR' n “ 


. The National Unlop of Students dl T B i h ranch qS sought to moice. Its ■ Executive ddtided to make' sure that ftlndamental principles of the student in 1981-B 2 toaD . . 
attended . tjw meeting, ip tending to w tin a secretary, Mr David Eaide, thevartous terms of the agreement plastic theory structures nd of years. ... .^k 

.givA way . to a proposal; to site the W h S not expecting any moye to , had been agteed beEore the passage finite^ element procedures for l»e u nde r ibis plftn.. 
oonfertnceln, Cyprus/ Tnlher than. ,u« a ^-. a «npni " nF rhe 'Finnic v men l Act. analysis oE engineering problems. ■ „ m „i n r ilifFei^nccs 


.by David Jobbins 

University elefical arid 'secretarial 
Itttfs loaders are seeking an urgent 
™eering with the new chairman , of 
.wa Clogg. Commission in nil effort 
' TT? fied up the,r B“y study. 

teLiT^ 8 . 510 , 11 has toId ‘he 

4S Association of Local Gov- 
9^jeera and the. university 
tfaeVnm’ w! 0 ! lt ' cannot report to 
“^‘'J^Minister befonj February. 

Now Wth pat-tlos are asking to 
Sir J“ h “ Wood, who 
’Cl^E oti urj 01 * 1 , Pro£es sor Hugh 

:--W*«SS?SSA ^ 


' -*Tlbutio*i! u ] 
eaontsjp, 


A DLVIliG Ull UIO ,, 

The-MP and SLG wrints dilutes v-and; the 1 


ana auu rvums uuu,™ , — r, ” T . 7 ' _ “ .v. 

allel to those it his put has given APT— when it meets thu 

. ,. . .. 1 I inaaCanJ illhnnoh mnl'M tfl niir. 


Europeah student unions could lead S KJS Vi b i s tied weelfend. Although moves to pur- 

to.a; resumption of' the Cold warnn Jf rd 25 teachers pro* suade the Leeds branches to reverse 

the student movom^l. . ffdSed'Jhop deejs. P the deal are improbable a further 

>c t? j,, P atin«,ni (mwlnWi nf . the hollcv statement oa the closed shop 


However, more practically orion* 


: not * TrivoftilhS -ThemseLv^s as- , much 
jas they fcouia. rt 

. Fro lessor Hoane admitted, that hi 
yedrsvdriPvbnients had ibenor 
[,'fftCed from an inci-eased seilSe of 

K ise arid' relevance fixnri their 
eaient ip 1 •' collaboretivia : 


1th. unacceptaoic- refi "i' 
Even ^ 



wi mk-vr eyiaence is 
IM L]S.? me ^ 0,1 November , 12 
B nwrsif£« fl ?? 01ia A bf fleer for the 
said wf ■ Alec Thompson, 


1 5“uw R’feiy weeksi” - . 

staff, ate claiming 
:ent'.and have, accepted 
award qf thirteen per 


ceiiL to alter the base date for the 
Clogg reference: from July 1979 tu 
July this year. . . 

The report had originally been 
expected iii October, and the Pay 
Research Unit is understood to have 
completed its study at nine univer- 
sities. Ail attempt by Nalgo to pre- 
sent oral evidence earlier than the 
middle of next month proved Un- 
successful. 

But a withdrawal from flic Clegg 
exercise is unlikely unless rtie. em- 
ployers improve their offer substan- 
tially. , ‘ ' i ' 

Mr Thompson said ; “ Both the 
employers and, ourselves want 
results ns quickly as possible — and 
our members '.certainly- want the 
nionev before Christmas.". 

University technicians met the 
. university employers yesterday, to 
try to secure ap improved offer 
following confirmation by a special 
delegate conference of the rejection 
of ID per cqnt. fjlo specific mandate 
was imposed" on tha negotiators— 
except to bear in mind oH|er public 
service pa£ increases,' One .option 
pp'en was ari l8. month deal changing' ■ 
the-satrieriient date- to ApVlI. 

The conference drew up a hew 


u n«T0ductioii is a blow to 

i^^ V0 ^ 8 ^D®yalbptrient Adihin* iequenbly held qt E755.QD0 at 1980 
tfaa ij-J?. 40 , JfBduce' Its. graiit to prices ai against nearly fl;2 million 
'faBet -VW-' Development hi- 1980-81. The cost of, continued 

third i W ^ x i : WYersity. by a support at . the reduced la^el over, 

Tha . - i ve / yhats. the five years, win be £4- million*. 

funds;, although i- The Institute was set up in 1966 
bW.® «8 ivas initially feared «s a national centre for overseas 
11,8 r feftnlk^* f- ? that .dpyelppinent concerned with the 

be with- Third Wtrild and the relationship 
^wai ^-^P^enls a- severe between ;rlch Mid PP°I' cou.ntiijfes. Its 
‘He iliaSti tuto. Cur* worit involves research! teaching-and 
hitw WAV .Support const!- overseas / assignments and « has 
tyW Vidfijr ^‘‘^'the^Iustltute’s . I built up a.; imputation oi the fne- 
^ - '^ >^11 .urgently need iriost body of it? kind inrhe .woild. 

■' When the Institute was' told l W 


' ^ ■‘‘Wfa^lhriristrtnte r -tdid-;w 

the Go vrirn merit fifnduig 

oL; was likely to 4 b 0 cut it set up__.an 
'L\ k ‘ > Internal work! rig party to review 
iu 4981,'. 'its >«*rk mid exiriijie ^.tecftatiye 
^ sub- ■ smuxes pf finuftai. *;C > 


strategy .for the 1980s including 
far-reaching, pensions improvements 
with special arrangements for' the 
long-term sick and employees not 
entitled tp the full benefit. 

The technicians are also to sopk 
more frequent revision pf their Job 
evaluation document (every- five 
years instead of 10) to take account 
of developing skills and they .also 
wqnt to curb what they see as the 
growing abuse of contract labour 
which escapes the. protection of 
employment legislation. 

They also want to be indemnified 
by tho universities against injuries 
sustained in attacks by students'- Mr 
Russell Miller;- national officer of 
the Association oE Technical, Mana- 
gerial and Professional Staffs, said 
the cost would be small because of 
the very low Incidence “ but it is 
a risk to which our members should 
not be texposed ", 

The only case 'on record was nf 
r technician who intervened when 
b student tried to commit suicide by 
swallowing acid — and was injured. 
There was no liability on' the univer- 
sity's part and the Student, the only 
person against whom a claim could 
Jia pursued, - returned overseas. 


Scientists ‘ must 
maintain. statiis 

by Robin .McjKle, ' • ' 

Science CoiTesporidenf ■ 

The Government must - act quickly 
to prevent scientists being relngnted 
id the statu? pf second or even . third 
class ■ citizens within the Civil 'Spr- 
vice< the Institutipit nf Professional 
Cfvll servants wai-hed this week.- . 

. The .union, which , repres^iit^ 
Gdverrittjeht scientists,, pqve (tp re. 
action following last: week’s pUbJIca- 
tlbn of a .working party ippdit: that 
tii'gdd. that 'nloic 'scientists .bo used 
for importPiit adnlinlstrativfl posts. 

! ** The , emphasis flu tho need t Q 
strengthen ,:' Iho scientific dlmpii- 
siou ! of Government might help to 
alluviate "rite bitterness pnd dissatis- 
faction fplt by government scion lists 
As q result of rocorit tipdisions , -to 
reduce drastically both- their, hum- 

bers :pnd. ‘ Ihoic. cay ", ihp - Ipt'S 


In a strong , defence of the Govern- 
ment’s policy oir overseas student 
fees, Mr Mark Pdrlisle, the Educa- 
tion Secretary,-. -said :1m week that 
there was no truth in charges that 
its new policy of 'charging full-cost 
tuition fees' Was designed to' . pre- 
vent overseas students from coming 
tn Britain^ .. '■ : 

'Spoaking ait the opening ceremony 
for Eaton Hall International Col- 
lage iu Nottingham, Mr Carlisle said 
that overseas students had a great 
deal to gain- from and’ to offer Bri- 
tish higher education. 1 Eaton Hdll, 
a former teacher training college, 
has been reopened as a private 
college for students' from, overseas. 

Mr Carlisle said that earlier ’poli- 
cies on overseas studehts had 
created a large arid indiscriminate 
subsidy which had nearly trebled in 
10 years. This had made overseas 
students a natural target for expen- 
diture cuts: •' 

" I believe it' is not unreasonable 
that students from overseas should 

• ' ■ . 1 , i 


be charged an economic fee foriplr- 
sufng a , course of higher, .bdiicntion 
In another country '’, he said.- 
, .“What yo.u aio doing, herre,/ as 
.well as making valuable use of pie 
pises .which might otherwise liavo 
been letr. empty, i® •» tvortliwliila 
example- of the: sort *of activityi'tho 
select, committee had in mind. 

“ Both your, venture and the Gnv- 
eninient's decision about -fees -for 
overseas students have features in 
comninn^tlia use of existing facili- 
ties to the best . advantage^ ch arg* 
.ing the' real cost of what is offeree, 
and providing tho courses that are 
needed. 

“If your idea Is a good one, 
.your product a good one, and your 
assessment of your customers’ 
requirements on tho right: Hues, 
then there .are the makings -of suc- 
cess. In recent years this ecmucrj 
has often ,. lacked a splrif of enter- 
prise. This 'does not' apply '-in- Not- 
tinghamshire; and I wish your, wen- 
ture every success." > . W. 


Scottish lecturers attack 
Government over closure plans 


College lecturer^ throughout' Scot- 
land's tArtiary sector have criticized 
Cover p ment piatis. to clps^ education 
college^ -'as 'uiieonvlndni* and 'Ul- 
prepared, and. have demanded that 
tli£y'hre given. the-'.Staius of a con- 
sultative paflfei 1 . : ' lJ 
The Fedefatlon oE Af socfatlons of 
College '' Locturera in. Scotland 


. apd seek to rectify die Inrideauaqi«4 
~ of the pa per.". ... .. #i , 

A very muted yersinh-of thecoma 
-message Is being sent to. the Scut- 
■ tish secretary by die Joint. Commie-* 
.tee of Colleges OF Educa t|qn, the 
' body ' of. Ciqllege principals . and 
representatives of the board a! 
' govel-hors. ;It asks for carisultatioii, 
but has expressed no opposition to 


.written to ScothSh ' ttefraury Mr. has ‘ stronalv- criticised the 'JCCE 
George Vouprirr, utging, ltim' to Fori abort slghtcdn ess, urid Mr .'Ton* 
keep bis former. ,promisie' af . consul- Ra'c, principal of . gallon d^r.' P: 
tetlon, so i ha l lid'caqi hear the views .one ;o[, tho ■ three- threa'tc 
of Lhe pi’nFessloitql associations in’ colleges, commented; « Evflri Cti 
tho Scottish tertiary sector, had only ope Judas," 

" The paper prepared by tlie SED .'.,T3ie National Union of. Bt«d< 
is waritiog as regards proper prep a- ;.ln Scotland has, organized . a w 
ration^ detailed epati rig and crinvlnt!- vpf . action against , the cinsp 
,lng argument", says' FAC LS, “Yet, .begi lining on October 13.. It 
ih: an unprecedented lircaqlj of the luclude . boycotting of lectu 
Government’s coni rrtitjrte tic to ejiter ippilies in college town centres, 
into, consultations, those' .'parties petitions,/' HmniUfm Col lego 
piq^t directly involved ^ave been aU^ady collected ^0,000 sign at i 
degiud the .oppo,i iviu\ty j;o, qhd.Uqnge • opposing the Government plo.u 


ill education; and fLirthqr education • The Association of Lecturer 


iui r anur»iuv(uaii»Si unq ,wr , j.uia 

Rac, prj u.cipal of . gallon d^r.' Park, 
.one lot,- the '■ three ■ threat ched 
colleges, commented; " Evori Christ 
Itutl only op p Judas," . 

" : '.,T3ie. National Union of.- Bj«dei»ts 
;.ln Scotland has. organized. week 
rif action ^gainst , the closures, 
beginning, on October 13- It- will 


fu elude boycotting of lectu cos, 
Ifpllies in college town centres, Ana 
petitions,/' Htunjlum , College bus 
aU’^ody collected ^0,000 signaturou 
- opposing the Government : plj.ua. 
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North American News 

Anti-nuclear lobby 
fails to stop deal 
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The regents of the University of 
California have agreed to renew 
their controversial con tracts to 
manage the United States n 
unclear weapons laboratoiies at 
jLos Alamos and Livermore. 

Despite an emotional appeal by 
California Governor .Terry Brown 
nod demostimions by anu-nuciear 
activists outside the meeting, tne 
university's governing board voted 
1S-5 10 negotiate now management 
contracts for five years from 
October J982, when the present ones 

For more than a decade, a large 


j'or moio ----- „ 

and vocal minority of students, ti 
faculty and regents has been trying 
to cut the University's links with S | 
the Los' Alamos National Scientific a 
Laboratory ‘ and the Lawrence A 
Livermore National Laboratory d 
which they claim are not compatible. C( 
with its mission of teaching ana n 
research. UC receives a . fee . or. u 
about S4m a year for managing tl 
Los Alamos, Livermore and two [< 
smaller government laboratories, r( 
ihe Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
and Ihe Laboratory of Nuclear s 
Medicine and" Radiation Biology. a 
Their total animal budget' Is. nearly c 
$1 billion, most of which comes | 
.from the US Department of Energy. a 
After failing to persuade the i 
regents to give up' Livermore and t 
Los Alamos, Governor Brown who 1 
is an ex officio member of the s 
board, introduced a motion to im- i 
prove and strengthen the manage- i 
, Jpcftt; of. toe laboratories. , At 1 
1 'present; * Hurt vanity * 'wtiW i 

"basically a cover”, he sold, and: i 
ih$. " laboratories can tie pretty ' 
w«H 'what they want, free from i 
university control, free from control 
'by' the president of ..the. United . 
; States, nigh government officials 

ijtfs ■' d* . 

board to implement the ractWhmen. 
dnilons of ah advisory committee 
chaired by .William Gerber dine, 
fonder vice-chancellor ' of UCLA, 
which concluded in 1978 that tha • 
rege jits' sholild establish an over- 
sight' committee' for '.the laboru- 
.lories, vrith outride representation. 

The-, governor Mid . one' Of Its 
functions should • be ‘to " con- 

• tinumtsly evaluate environmental 
.".and public health, and safety Issues 

• ‘ that may arise |n : connection with 
-•■a the operation of the laboratories. ” 

The board was. not convinced IhBt 
.a new oversight' committee is ueces- 
- sary, -because, there is already a 
regents* 'committee - oil special re- 

• -search. ‘projects .and a ■ scientific 
advisory committee on Los AlRrrios 

" • fend 'Livermore, wlilch rhonitor their 
activities. • 

"'•The meeting : decided to shelve 
••-• the "iasde by: setting, iip a special 
. committee ' to study ' Governor 
Brown's proposals. . 

The'. Fedetal ' Department of 
Energy Is keen to begin the complex 
" and time . consuming process of 
negotiating new' contracts, for the 

. ■'■tir * \ L ». t ' •' 

mth . v i ■ 


four inboratories this month. T.ie 
department's Energy Research Ad- 
visory Board has conducted us own 
study of the university's manage- 
ment of Livermore and Los Alamos, 
and concluded that . they ore 
“ healthy, vibrant institutions 
which UC should continue to oper- 
ate, with greater participation by 

not clear how much 
university Interference would be 
tolerated in the activities of the 
country's only facilities for nuclear 
weapons development. The Govern- 
ment could hardly hove gone along 
u-itii a motion from Governor Brown 
which the regents defeated Iasi year 
— that weapons research be discon- 
tinued at Livermore. 

This ywr a DepBiim^c of Encifly 
study team, looked at. -alternative 
management arrangements tor Los 
Alamos and Livermore, in case Un- 
decided not to renew its current 
contracts. It concluded that all alter- 
nuxives were leas attractive; the 
university's management was impor- 
tant for fostering scientific excel- 
lence at the Inboratories and tor 
recruiting . and retaining good staff. 

UC President Davis Saxon 
strongly supports tne present 
arrangement. In n memorandum cir- 
culated to the regents before men; 
last meeting, he sold : “ The univer* 
sity > serves an Important national 
interest through Its management of 
the Department of Energy funded 
laboratories and through its over- 
sight of tHl conduct of the varied 
research programmes at the labora- 
tories, including, at Los Aminos and 
Livermore. research , . vital to 
national seciiniig.r That sirvicei to 
the public has now been carried on 
|n one fp.rm or another for half a 
century J a period during . which the 




Iranian students on hunger strike from hecklers threatening violence l»Su j 
Antonio, Texas. } 


Police discover dead student’s 
home was forger’s den 


university and the laboratories have 
Flourished." .a 

'. ' At' the meet ing Dr Saxon accused 
Governor Brown of indulging in 

is the , Lawrence Berkeley labors, 
lory, the successor io the Radiation 
Laboratory found on ..the Berkeley 
.-campus fa.1931.v-' fv-ift one of the 
world's leading research centres lot 
nuclear physios and chemistry, but 
...today it doe* no. weapons-relsted 
research. It has .a -staff o£ about 
.3,000 and an annual budget of 
$L40m, 

The' Los Alamos National Scien- 
tific Laboratory vfas set up in the 
New Mexico desert lb 1943, under 


from 5 P. E. Burke 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Police looking through the effects 
of a 25-year-old Iranian- student, 
who had been killed in a road acci- 
dent, discovered numerous forged 
and blank transcript forms and dip- 
lomas made out for him and other 
Iranian students. 

Stamps were also found to make 
the official seals of half-a-dozen in 
the. 'sauth-wdstern United States, 
where there are very considerab a 
numbers of Iranians reputedly 
Studying petrol engineering and 
petrol chemistry. Also found were 
■forged • documents from colleges in 


Oklahoma,.. Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Mississippi and New York. 

A law . enforcement, officer spid: 
art rottonabljr sure that wo 
have got-'a situation where Iranian 
students are enrolled in state uni- 
versities under false transcripts.’* 
The . dead student, Ebrahlm 
Mahjob Lotfk'ar," had an. identity 
ckrd frtrtk the University of Central 
Arkansas at Conway after “ trans* 


Fanious Manhattan Project). Today 
'.jiisr over half Of- It's S430m ahnuol 
budget Is defence-related research. 
The r.emalndev supports a wide range 
of energy .and environmental re- 
search. The regular .staff, at Los 
Alamos is 6,850. ■ ■ • 

The Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory was founded in 1952 as 
a branch of - the Berkeley Labora- 
tory, ‘primarily lor die development 
:Qf pu clear Weapon fj, and classified' 
research was transferred there from 
Berkeley in 'the 1950s. ■» '• 


■Were nb' records showing that Mr 
Lotfkar had ever attended • either . 
place. '• • • 

' Follow-up Inquiries indicate . that 
this may be one of the suspected 
numerous "assembly lines” to pro- 
duce false' documents to keep 
Iranian ' students in the United 
States. ' ... . 

William Kell, Investigator for the 
FBI Office at Little Rock, declined 
to connect positively the incident 
with', 'allegations that the Iranian 
■government was smuggling money 
into the country to pay agitators. 

" When we are involved in inves- 

I tigatlons that relate to national 
security, We are under very strict 
guidelines on what we can say", 
he -said. • . •' •' '• 


However, It could be the Iranian 
government that the students are J 
deceiving. It is now accepted that 
false documents have aided Iranian i 
students to transfer from one col- 
lege to another, to continue to re- 
ceive financial support from their 
government or • other bodies, or 
simply just to remain in the United 
States. 

The false document* - may well 
have been used to- deceive the 
United States Immigration . and 
Naturalisation Service last spring 
When President . Carter ordered a 
crackdown on Iranian students fol- 
lowing their' anti-American- riots. 

■ The students wore called • to pro- 
duce at local offices of the INS 
evidence that, they were living 
• under the provisions of their visa. ; 
' According to James Wood, director 
of the Oklahoma City office of the 
INS, the documents were not. drawn 
directly from the students’ colleges. 

'■The Students were .supposed to 
have picked up the Information from 
. "their foroign students’ ’ association 
( office and hand-carry..- it to their 
j - Interview”, he said. : ' 
i Although forgeries were not sus- 
r pected at that time. Mr Wood now . 

r . concedes that "such things are 
always possible". 

t . Northeastern • Oklahoma State 
i .University at Tahlequqh, which is 
i. close to the Arkansas border, now 
p insists that a transcript must be sent 
d by post by the originating college. 

Registrar Jlih Reep e said: "We 
e now refuse to accept transfer 
d transcripts that arc bond -carried to 
it ' us by the student. Of course if they 
n (students) can, manage to forge a 
y seal, I l magline that tnoy can forge 

s. an envelope letterhead. 

s- Under Oklahoma state law U is 
al not actually Illegal for a firm to 
ct make a fraudulent' seel, it is only 
", illegal to use the seal to forgo ft 
document. 


Copernicus told its time up is over 

Coperijiciis, the orbiting astronomi- Those interesting things included dense that light cannot escape 
ml AhkPrvaioVv intinrkpd in Autuist making the first accurate measure-, from its gravitational field. It was 


• Administration .. (.NASA) . rogen. ) s . cosfrtdWjsts observatory capable of, making 

decided to switch of (.the venerable iHmkmg abqwt thi.. origin and des- accurate measurements of'ultrnvio- 

. satellite, - to • relieve some, of tite uTravlolet teWoixe' ^vlight from space. Earth-based 

pressure on 'its budget ■ ■ IX® telescopes cannot do this because 

Uriivcshjr afilro^omy » ■**»»« by 


ipjala .ton much, b;ci 
had f lasted ; «o mu 
r»’pocied and pic 
. useful observations 


Biologist resigns 
after clone row 

Dr Saniuel I. K. Kennedy, the 
i biologist, who,. clotted- the " wrong ” 
virus at thbi.unlyfer sity 'of -California, 
San -Di ego, has resigned from tbe 

Evbr since suspicions rose' earlier 
.tills- year 'that he had cloned the 
-da ngei‘6ii*v Semlikl -Forest' virus 
violsting the; -federal rules for re* 
coimblnant 5>NA,' then ,in force— Dr 
- Kennedy- - has : maintained that this 
happened, by mistake while he was 
■ attempting to Hoh^-.a relatod but 
lefts, virulent ..virus, the Sindois. • 
..•.■After:,-' an- investigation, • the 
campus, biosafety Committee chal- 
lenged' his, account of the incident 
ahcT- alleged. . : n) .effect, . that Dr 
. Kennedy deliberately cloned Sem- 

, lik j - forest ' several . months befofe 
iH6. federal guidelines were relaxed 
tq , allow" SMcb ^'n eifpo^lmOnt- 
, ^Dr -Kcnuetly, wfin cams < to San 
■ ; Diego Koib the University of War- 
vrick in England, .fetritdtf tijot he 
resigned ; because- ofj-” Irreconcilable, 
differences Vbdt when . tydl- end the 
" ■' : ilnlversuy;'' biosafety : - '. fojnrnlttee, 
t ^hich woultf nbt peritiic him., to do 

K- mnw "ipUnliiB. 'i "Mo 



Iranians face : 
deportation 

from our North Americas 
Editor 

The United -States go?nim» j , 
trying to deport nearh“lWj 
Iranian students who are knbijiii/ 
be In the country illeMllj. AIM- ' 

2.000 of them have alrcMj W» : 

ordered to leave after iornw 
po nation hearings, according k» “ p- 
Immigration and Neiurihnui-.,- 
Service, and the other »»• 
still waitings ■ . . .f. 

■ Spokesman Verne- I er J B . ."J; '• 

59.000 Iranian studenii reiislffli 
with the Immigration 

ing the last six weeks of im * ; 
.required by Prestdew Cjjj , 
order after the. seizure of me 
Can Embassy in r*hran. 8t 
mated that another O.OM 
.to register, and IvmfaHJ? 

: • clnls have only caught up ^ 

; 2,000 of them. . . . ' 

Although Immigration IJF 
have ordered' the depcriai^ 

' 2,000 students after farWlfH , 

• loss than 500 h«w tciujlly , . 

1 escorted out of the UnM 

1 Some of the other? W WJai >'- 
r voluntarily, without 

but muny are still n.lJMrJI.- 
■ because American law. * 

r . to anponl against i .= 
- through the fedpral c «* ^ 

Deportation neanngs lJ 
» remaining 10,000 8®, J W iis ' J 

• • slowly because the 10 ; ; 

v judges are overloaded I ^ 

t Li addition to deslla* ^ (l -. 
i. Iranians, they ore lf M : 

0 ulster expulsion cc r 3Sl V 

r 2,000 Cubans ywllh ^J'TysW 
o grounds who •** 

y Stoles in the refugee e*<xw 
a this year. > 

o A deportation hoanngca'jjjji t. 

within n few mlnuuti. ; 

IS com plicated ca *® .J 1 .ff -taM 1 *5 

,o weeks. Apparent!* TArfiaiJI - 

|y quont violation by * & 

ft to stay In the Untie® 

Their stud ent visas exp^ ^ ;■ 

Graduate studi^ : 

under micros m v ;■ 

, Ten years have pawed j. 

l f. full-scale evaiua l^ ^ 5^ . 
programmes ii',' 11 ’ -j. I 

u 1 * which Is too 1°“*^^ ljLl . 

be whose . academic JgJPJj" 

■ passion for evaltiatlng, - 

‘® r and ranking. ?.!# 

He So the Conference W5J bn * 

- 1 -. eluted KMM-.f .g S it * 
re* .oided to spend 
Dr sand? of 5 

tils and P r lv«» u £6 “in asses* JJ 5 
/es study, which- d J c e:?®j , c t «i 
rat grqmmes thet;pied yujied'^ 
of the PbDu m **.' 1, *.^ 
:he . The board, ytiuch _ . 
ial- the National AjadWJj b . ® d SS 
ant American . CoUncti ■ J h CJ 
Df $gclal Sconce ^ b { W? 

fm- and American loi 

jVe Societies/, has wo r e r^ 
ted borate system for 
of 2,300 

lan — 1 . . i . • 

S f 

He Boom 541.;. 

TO ^eleahop* :.rr 
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Overseas News 


Barre stresses autonomy need 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

If a healthy spirit of competition 
is to exist in French universities 
greater financial autonomy is 
needed Premier Raymond Barre 
stated that new arrangements were 
needed between individual univer- 
sities and the central administration. 
He also announced the setting up 
of an advisory group to look into 
the vtfiole question of university 
-finance. In future the premier 
thought the universities should be 
free to $eqk additional support from 
loci! authorities and from industry. 
They should also show more inlative 
in finding- vyays to increase their 
budget by contract teaching and 
research agreements with . the 
private sector. 

In a speech that appeared to cast 
doubts over government policy of 
the pa?t four years the premier 
stressed the importance of autonomy 
in creating a climate of healthy 
competition between different' um- 
- varsities. Tills suggestion' appeared ' 
to some to be the endorsement of 
an American model of higher educa- 
tion in place of the traditionally 
tight control by French central 



government. The long term policy 
of higher education ne suggested 
should allow universities to set up 


on their own and to define the 
content of their courses In place 
of die rigid prescription and valida- 
tion from tne centre. Particular 
attention should be paid to fahojse 
areas of study directly relevant .to 
local and regional communities. 

This speech has been heralded 
as a pointer to new directions in 
French policy towards higher edu- 


M. Barre i “ New arrangements 
needed." 

cation. However, It is of little satis- 
faction to university' vice-chancellors 
who met the premier - to try and 
persuade him to reduce the .cuts in 
graduate and doctoral programmes 
of study announced last July by 
Madame Alice Saunier Selte, mini- 
ster of higher education. Broadly 
speaking these remain. 

The premier did however reverse 
the decision of his cabinet colleague 
in technological studies. Last July 
the minister of higher education 
sought to remove from the uni- 
versity sector courses at research 
level in engineering. At the meeting 
on September 18 the premier an- 
nounced that 25 universities would 
be allowed |o retain doctoral level 
programmes in engineering. "The 
universities ", he said “ must con- 
tinue to develop technologically 
based courses. ” 


To some particularly the commun- 
ists M Barre’s intervention is a sig- 
nificant retreat from the hard line 
pursued by the minister of higher 
education. For others however the 
idea of an American style university 
system is less acceptable. Com- 
petition between universities it is 
argued will only penalize smaller 
institutes. New courses and local 
support and Finance will benefit 
large established universities. 

The reaction to the French socia- 
list party has been pessimistic. The 
vice-chancellors, it pointed out, 
failed to obtain any significant re- 
duction m the cuts. Ninety per cent 
of the courses removed in the July 

S urge remain so today. Particularly 
ard hit are the' social sciences and 
humanities. However, the premier 
promised a working group would be 
set up tip plan a better organization 
of these courses in the future. 
Despite the last ditch attempt by 
the vice-chancellors protests are be- 
' ginning to break out amongst staff 
and • students. On September 22 a 
meeting of some 2,500 took place In 
Paris in protest against the " break 
up of the university”; 

- M. Barre’s hint at a radical change 
might have sweetened on 1 otherwise 
bitter pill. But the fact remains that 
autonomy In the future Is no replace- 
ment for cuts made today. Despite 
gleeful suggestions by the left that 
M. Barre fs taking pver higher edu- 
cation -policy- from the minister of 
higher education his proposals are 
Intended to gain acceptance in the 
short term for the swingeing cuts 
.in graduate studies,. They are not 
as has been suggested a repudiation 
of his colleague’s action, 


Ulm University to start 
criminology course 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The state government of Baden- 
WUrttomberg in West Germany Is 
planning to introduce a course in 
criminology at the University of 
Ulm. It is believed that it will be 
tbe only course of Its kind In Wes- 
tern Europe, and its purpose will be 
to prepare graduates for senior posi- 
tions in the intelligence services, 
the criminal investigation depart- 
ment of the police force and " gen- 
erally for special tasks in the battle 
against crime ”, 

The proposal is controversial and 
is held by> liberal opinion to place 
an exaggerated emphasis on tbe pre- 
servation of law and order, i But 
according to the university, tbe 
terrorist attacks of 1977 had opened 
up a ” new dimension of crime ” 
and had raised . the < -question 
" whethor the security forces, in- 
meeting this challenge to our way 
of life, are ablo to draw lessons 
from earlier epochs in our history”. 

According to the West German 
Federal Prosecutor, Herr Kurt Reb- 
niann, whose predecessor, Herr- 
Siegfried Buback, was murdered by 
terrorists in 1977. The course 
would cover not only law and other 
matters concerning the police, but 
also medicine and other natural 
sciences, ns well as sociology and- 
econaudcs. There would bq. places 
for about 60 entrants a year. 

There has been criticism that the 
council which Is drafting the cur- 
riculum for the approval of the state 
government consists mainly of 
■ senior prosecutor* and police 


officers rather than of academics. 
It is estimated that the new faculty 
would create more than 50 jobs at 
the Ulm University, 20 of them for 
professors. The university is not 
at the moment exactly flourishing, 
and has only 2,500 students. But 
it looks as If in a few years’ time 
some Germans will -be carrying the 
title, doctor of criminology. 

• West Germany's women students 
have been given a pat on the back 
by the Federal Ministry of Educa- 
tion For increasingly choosing 
courses that offer " realistic ” career 
prospects. The most popular courses 
for women used to be languages 
and teaching, but more and more 
are studying engineering, agricul- 
ture. food technology, mathematics 
and medicine. 

Slnpe, 197p the proportion, of 
women aryong univefslty eqtraatB 
has modestly increased from 36.6 
per cent to 38.8 per cent, - hut in 
the same period the number of 
women at polytechnics has gone up 
by nearly 55 per cent. Indeed, with- 
out Nits influx of women the num- 
ber of students at the polytedinics 
would have fallen considerably. 

The ministry bemoans >the fact, 
however,, that- so many people still 
choose to study one or other of 
a. handful of "mammoth util varsi- 
ties 1 . -Thug more than 20 pet cent 
of Germany’s students are ■' con- 
centrated at five universities/ Many 
technical colleges are similarly over- 
crowded ; more than half -their, stu- 
dents are packed Into a fifth of 
the poly teenu ics. 


6 No pass mark ’ for 216 Most dissent from church line on contraception 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Ip "controversial decision of 
mora than local' significance, die 
government of - Madhya Pradesh' 
Slate' in Central India has permit- 
ted the 216 seats In the state’s 
medical colleges reserved for stu- 
dents from the Scheduled castes add 
tribes to be filled without atimpulat- 
log any minimum qualifying marks. 

The Scheduled Castes are Un- 
touchables j Scheduled Tribes are 
indigenous. pre-Aryan peoples. 

So. fat 1 , students from those consti- 
tutionally protected ' groups have 
been .required to get at least 35 
per cent of the total aggregate 
marks in the qualifying pre-medical 
entrance examination and to score 
at least 30 out of 100 in .each of 
t(ie tour major ' -subjects in that 
.test ■ ;• 

Unprotected 'candidates compap- 
uik fpr entrance— some 10,000 stu- 
dents scramble for 500 seats a year 
■‘-would not stand the ghost of a 
tiwnce oE getting in unless they 
were- able to score at least 80 per 
. cent abd more, 

..Pfcjpita the mu oh lower ellgl- 
•• P ul T , criteria, not more than a 
fitful oE the 216 i*eserved seats 
were filled by Horljan (a Gandhian 
f^Pdemlsni for Untouchable, mean- 
' Child of God") and tribal can- 


didates because they could not 
score even these low marks. 

At one time n during the Janata 
party's tenure in office from 1977 
to 1980, the myiimum requirements 
were further cut to 30 marks on 
the aggregate total and 20 for each 
of the four main subjects. 4 But 
even, ’this did .not raise more than 1 
negligibly the level of tribal and 
Untouchable representation ’’ in 
the state’s medical colleges. 

W'hqn .Mrs Gandhi’s Congress 
party took office in the state earlier 
this year, the minimum marks were 
raised again to 35 and 30. Evidently, 
the party has had second thoughts. 
Now, irrespective of the marks they 
score, tbe first 216 Harijan and 
tribal candidates, from the highest 
scorer among bfiem down to tbe 
21Gtih, will get in. 

1 In die past, the Indian Mfedic'fll 
Council had protested against the 
progressive lowering of admissions 
criteria for these students and had 
even threatened to derecognize 
medical degrees avVardeii by the 
state’s colleges. But It has not yet 
carried out the threat. Whether it 
will now do so U not yet -known. 

The Madhya Pradesh government' 
dismisses as scare-mongering fears 
that mellical education standards in 
the state will be irreparably 
damaged by its decision. 


S&te plains to take over the _ 
last independent university 

from -Ppnald' Fields ■ » . In notarial terms tbe change has 

« HELSINKI been marginal, since die state , was 


■■ ^utwtloh. together with aged to. retain a pign aegree.oy. ad- 
••J' 1 ^ktodVaobolti of economics, minis tr an ve autonomy... The main 
LB* Blurts -for. education technical . ..adjustment^ involved— 
'■ bZf-* - tbe ... Govbnitoent’a Appointment of, . prof essors ■ by -die 
• todget l 98 iT . . .- president of the republic. instead of 


' =• Founded ; in’ 1918 tn : the former -academic bodies— is not deemed of 
■SnW ^teliectJUftl' 1 cradle of firegt consequence. - 
• wEf’S&h? Atadfemi is the only Allocations for education, the arts 
- cS'J ledged - university -in the and. sport in the new. budget are Up 
‘ 5227. - instruction 'in. -the by 13.8 t per cent, to 17.6 per- cent 

vrf?^ d il°- flca l language, Swedish, of total government expenditure. 
oni« a- '“w-Him. ^ther tbOgue of Following promptings by President 
. the population. 'Kefckonen . and others, fO per cent 

school of more money will be earmarked for 
25^?' in ‘'HefaSk olsoVenjoyS scientific research, including ■ a 
UnWettify. itotos. ;!:"- ■ ■ J y handsome boost lot tlie Finnish 

rrtfttiohaUsation ; .,uf : ...the : Afcadcmy. t • v 


Allocations for education, the arts 
and. sport In the new. budget are Up 
by 13.8 per cent, to 17.6 per cent 
of total government expenditure. 
Following' promptings by ‘President 
Kekkonen. and others, 30 per! cent 1 


from John Walshe 

■ . DUBLIN 
Four out of five Irish university 
students may call themselves Roman 
Catholics, but a good many of them 
do not agree wth official teaching 
,oa contraception or. on sexual rela- 
tions before marriage. ■ ii 

These are among the findings in 
a survey carried' out by. a former 
: staff, member qf the Episcopal 
Commission on Researoh and 
Development, set up by the Catholic 
hierarchy in 1970. The Republic is 
a predominantly Catholic country 
(95.5. per cent in the 1971 census of 
population) and against such a back- 
ground the survey by Thomas IngHs 
of Southern Illinois • University 
makes interesting reading. The 
data, was collected, four years ago, 
and, although only published now, 
it is likely to reflect current atti- ' 
tudes among university students. 

Four fifths of tiie sample identi- 
fied themselves .as .Catholics and the 
study deals with aspocts of their 
religiosity. The majority of them 
adhered to the traditional concep- 
tion of God, although slightly more 

Cautious report 
on training 

•from , Geoff Masien. . 

MELBOURNE 

■ 'The report of Australia's' first 
national inquiry into teacher educa- 
tion won’t set any school bells ring- 
ing,- either, for alarm or- for joy. 

In, a field yrtwee ■' rob>« reports 
abound, tills one- isr ’more' than 
usually cautiidqs; earnest and serious, 
to the ' point bf bedng baha^ lit fact. 
It’s bard. Fat 1 instance, , tg . be 
gripped by a. sudden sense 'of ejrilte- 
ment when you read Equality of 


than a fifth had some reservations 
or doubt. Such reservedness about 
God is not a new phenomenon 
among Catholics sayS the author, 
quoting American research of 12 
years ago which found a similar 
percentage of doubters. 

There: wete doubts about matters- 
Of orthodoxy qd Weil, With a quarter 
of the respondents rejecting the 
notioir that the pope teaches Infalli- 
bly while 30 per-cent rejected the 
notion that the Catholic . Church was 
the one - true church. The author 
cautions against interpreting these 
and other doubts as indicating disen- 
chantment; with the church as nearly 
three quarters* of the Catholic res* 
pond ents regarded their church 
membership as being important. 

However, it Was* in sexual' ‘morals 
that tbe greatest disagreement with, 
church teaching arose. Sixty per cent 

« t that toe use of contracep- 
as right and a third agreed 


with Intercourse before marriage. 
There . was very strong opposition 
to abortions which are illegal in the 
Republic. But the opposition was 


based not on' church teaching but 
because the respondents saw abor- 
tions os wrong for other than reli- 
gious reasons. Similarly, the equally 
strong opposition to drinking to ex- 
cess was because the respondents 


saw it as wrong -for other tlfati reli- 
gious reasons, 

The proportion who aspired to 
social goals (eg, eliminating 'social 
injustice and maintaining free 
speech) because of ’ their 1 religion 
was quite small — moat did so for 
. other than religious reasons. 1 
' religious practice, 

eight h’ ton of the Catholic, respon- 
dent* attended Mas* .et feast; once 
a' week., Of. those who . did . not 
attend at least once a weelf, over 
half attended . once .to three,, times 
a month. Three per cent never or 
rarely attended Mass. In contrast 
' there was diversity In the frequency 
at Communion and Confession. 
Seventeen per cent neve** or, rarely 
obtained Cpmuuiqion vriliJe ,a third 
'never. or rarely went to. Confession. 
Less titan half (45 pel; cent) prac- 
tised daily prayer, 

The author concludes that being 
a member of the Catholic Church 
Was of -Importance, to the majority 
of, students who ' took- -paru .in tlie 
study. However, beyond this identi- 
fication of being a Catholic, the 
influence organized religion in the 
lives of the majority was minimal. 
This Is not to say that they did not 
adhere to Clirlstlan values : they 
did so, but generally not for reli- 
gious reasons. . 


Spread of China’s colleges 
run by the trade unions ’ 


opportunity is a basic ’premise of 
democratic society *\ or . " the indi- 
vidual dm Australia uves ;in'a multi- 
cultural society*’;- • ■ 

•r Certainly thq l'frpari- has come up 
with 38 recomipepoatiosK which, '» 


wealth cXpeaidituira .-oh' eduoation, 
that fa -tint much more than 10 per 


that is nnt muen more tnatx io par :examinatio 
■cent increase— aand , ills ■' ope. whlfh introduced 
the report wants to i be phased bfeHeved th 


China now has 48 spare-time 
colleges rlin by trade unions In the 
large and medfum cities of the coun- 
try with a total' of 34,000 students 
enrolled. The Majority, of tha 
enrojtlees are yoiiitg workers, 

'. The spread 'of spaj'e-time colleges 
is an important ' - advance In China. 
Because elthoub yopng worket*s now 
account for' half oif -the country’s 
total number -of workers, most of 
them have received no yocfttioual 
training, aiid it is an ut-gont task for 
trade unions dt different levels, to 
improve their scientific and . . teefa* 
nirian knowledge. 

Some of the workers’ spare-time 1 
universities hare ’four-year courses 
in * hiecbaqiC?, ‘ '* nutothatic control; 
chemistry and . architectural engk 
lieOring They also- offer sihgie-sulx* 1 . 
ject classes and riiort-tlma' advance, 
classes. ’■ ■ . 

Professors and researchers 1 -who 
.have i administered graduatipn| . 
examinations'" since ■. they . were 


city’s trade union,' now 12,400 
graduates, most of whom' wOric as 
teriinicians or engineers. 

In Kalfeng of Henan Province, 
more than-. 104 k 000 workers,- wilio 
account for 50 per cent of 1116,011/6 
entire, work fprce, are sputfytag' in 
various -kinds 6f spare-time schools. 
: In- the induitnitfl ' dty of Tianjin', 
158 workers’: spare-time i colleges 
have been, -set up offering • various 
. course*,- and 59,000 wotkera are en* 


. UBcaming' • urar- -i 

j-. f' *; r ^frrtijbiec rin the process, dram*.' 


in Over • the next 10. ' Jrears. The 
present repent, echoed many of the 
sentiments expressed in, the report 
of the Victorian. , cqnuuittee of 
inquiry into teacher education. . 


introduced ,qn. .. 1978. said they 
believed: the graduates frad reached 
the. same level as students at: regu- ; 
far colleges. 1 . « > . 

Originally established 22 years . 
.ago, tjie Wot terp* Spgf e-time 

University, which is ' run l)y the 


rolled. This - is more- than double 
the nUntber tif st-udents attending 
the city’s full -time colleges." 

. -The space-time schools in {Tianjin 
will enroll another 23,000 workers 
and 1,000 middle school.- graduates 
thid.yenr, and there are pi ah a to. 
enroll 30, workers , as n 'first group 
of DoaigraiHwtes. '■ . '»• * * 

• Workws’ t spare-time colleges 
across the country have received 
Kelp; from full- time colleges -in rais- 
ing ; their,, teaching quality.- Sha-ng- 
. hai’a 24. institutions of . higher learn- 
ing have held ctasses specially for 
training teachers .of the spqr e-tlrae 
colleges . or sent 1 experienced 
teacli ere to gLve lectures. Often they 
Invite, teachers of spare-time schools 
to audit, class a 3 .and provide tliciu 
with guidance materials. 


Alan Franks reports on Havel’s play at Richmond’s Orange Trei 



The Irony of it a-H would not have 
been lost on Vaclav Havel, in the 
iipsifl'irs room of a pub an a amaoie- 
class suburb of London the nuai- 
unce files out and signs a petition 
af the cash desk complaining to the 
Czech embnssv about the play- 
wright's detention. 

They have just' seen a play m 
which a dissident Czech playwright 
has tried to canvass the signature 
of a middle-class compatriot for the 
release Of a subversive pop star. 

They have nothing to lose by 
scribbling their names on the sheet, 
except possibly a sense of chelr own 
political inertia. The man in the 
play bad 1 everything to lose, the 
liberty and the livelihood which 
he had managed to retain by toeing 
the party line for die years since 
the Russian invasion of 1968. 

The resemblances between ihe 
liberal television director and his 
Western counterparts are legion. 
The Unking factor, is nn ideology 
lliat can be notional to the point 
of invisibility whenever it threatens 
the career. 

Another irony chat Havel would 
have enjoyed was the presence of 
the Czech philosopher Julius Tomm 
nt a performance of Protest at 
Richmond’s Orange Tree Theatre 
last week. The two are prominent 
members of the Charter 77 move- 
ment, and had it not been for the 
authorities’ continuous harassment 
of his seminars in Prague he would 
probably not now be freshly clois- 
tered in Oxford, just oh hour's 
drive from this bitter reminder of 
conditions at home. - 

Havel of course is in no position 
io appreciate these niceties, but 
nearly a quarter . of the 1 .way 
through a four-aud-a-half-ycar . jail 
sentence for subversion against 
the state. His hero, Van ek (ployed 
by Frank Moorey), is in * margin- 


: wily happier position, haying just . 
. finished a Snell Inside. For Havel, i 
life has , indeed, -Imitated art. A 
: f fcvr d»yi. hofora ope' .of his earlte?r 

the authorities. AH bis plays have 
been concerned, more or less 
. obliquely, with 1 the question of 
Individual morality • under a totali- 
tarian regime. ‘ ' ' 

.- It is a matter with which _he 
js understandably obsessed. This 

•The " democratization “ of Hutch 
higher education is ;ri process that 
has been going! on now for moro . 
tban ; tt driefldo. As the" femora ry**. 

: 3$7G 'pplverslty Admin idfratiop Rfe- 
BlrOCiUrirtg Law comes up foe * its 
. second renewal, the debate on uni;- 
; ^.-.Tersi fy democracy v has: he'en ■ re- 
. opened— this riipp as part of Educa- 
t ion Minister Dr Aria Paja’pjanfq'r 
. theiintioduction of a ^iwo-phase " ■ 
shortened .degree ' ■structure from ■ 

; ' wv; : : : ' •' 

... The 1970 Resirucluriitg Law now 
; . -forms -the cox pec stone of the entire 
ihlgfiet' n education' . adminfatrativn , 
. system, ■■ A direct product of ,-rthe 
. imaginative 1969. report by. the then . 
'■ Education - Commissioner, Professor' 
K. PatUiurtfec.the new latr'wM’teen 
dt the tima‘ as-a dramatic’ dud Ex- 
citing innovation. Introducing for 
the fjrst time in Hutch lilstory,. the 
direct representation' Of both stu- 
. dents and junior academic staff at 
; : 'Virtually r all -levels of university 


uime his conviction is for his part 
in the human rights group, known 
as V0N8. which translates roughly 
as the Committee to Defend ‘the 
Unjustly Persecuted. In addition 
to Protest, which dimes the bill 
with The Licence by Pavel Kohout, 
the Orange Tree is holding 
rehearsed readings of the VON5 
trials on Sundays tihronghout the 
run. The cause has attracted stars, 
not least Tern Stoppard, one of the 
most vocal of the English'". theatre 
celebrities on ehe occasion of 
Havel’s earner arrest. Ha will take 
part in the readings this Sunday, 
as will Peggy AshcroFi on October 
12 and Bernard Levin on October 
19. Last Sunday it was the turn 
of James Saunders, who has had 
qiany of bis plays premiered at 
Richmond. . , 

The VONS transcripts are fascinat- 
ing in their own right. When they 
were presented at the ICA they 
angered the Czech authorities, who 
claimed that .state evidence had 
been misrepresented. Inevitably 
they are not a verbatim account 
since the relatives of the defendant* 
were not allowed to lake notes. The 
record they brought from the court 
was achieved by a rota system in 
which they took turns to go to the 
lavatory and write down accounts 
of the exchanges just passed. These 
have been reworked by Tony Clarke, 
who has' added a narrative figure 
and raorged into one the identities 
of the six defence lawyers. 

This la Havel’s Aixtlv play at the 
Orange Tree in three yeftrs. During 
that time, largely because of' Char- 
ter 77 arid the-Totnin affair, Czecho- 
Slovakia has drawn its fair share 
of the kind of publicity which, pre» 

■ sumably, it least wants. • In , theatri- 
cal terms at least,' the Orange Tree 
has espoused the cause of the 
oppressed as consistently as anyone. 
Certainly the prejnlere there of 
Audience nnd Private View helped 
that double bill onto the television 
screen -soon afterwards. • . 

.From the ,, first, . a criticism was 
..that the plays- were, either ''itop 

too absurd; rot too cryptic. 'At Ur 
as the last charpe is concerned 
cryptic ism fs a mode that many a 
malcontent has been forced into if 
he wants to get round the con- 
straints of his own country, To take 


another contemporary example, 
Alfonso Vallejo, who wrote- Fly-Bp, 


also presented ' at . the Grange Tree 
last year, found, himself with no 
choice but to depict the aspiration 
to liberty in Franco’s Spain in tne 
form of a man who wished only to 
jump, from office blocks and survive 
the drop. 

That technique is appnrent m 
The Licence . ' The hero,. (Vanek 
again) wants to get his giant 
Bohemian Growler dog registered as 
a rare species. There seems no ob- 
jection, until it transpires .that the 
owner is a .well -known dissident. So 
what is jhls dog. .'(who never ap- 
pears)? A .set 'of dylhg principles 
threatened by . subservient bureau- ■ 
crata ? , ' . 

As to do uni ess, u may be all untit 
is left after cryptic! sm. People 
being artatahed from itheir beds at 
dawn and jailed out of paranoia is 
hardly the stuff of slapstick. The . 
other charge. . absurdity : ft looks 
as If the reality -of life in-Czecho- 
slovaJda has surpassed ..anyming its 
playwrights can throw up, and- that 
it would lake a Jonathon Swift to 
bring bock an exaggeration. 

In - Protest Vanek is in the main- 
stream of Havel’? agonising liberals. 
He js being asked for his signature 
on a petition no. free the pop star 
who happens to have got his daugh- 
ter prognew. The playwright seek- 
ing the -signature is just out of jail 
—-Jobless, • penniless and eternally, 
suspect. Stan ok of course Would 
“love to sign.” But, he ponders, 
what good could it do? There fol- 
lows a magnificent sustained burst 
of casuistry and self-deceit along 
these lines ; “ Far e start my signa- 
ture .will. have no influence on the 
young man's fate. Therefore it will 
probably .have , more impact on my 
own skuarion, if they choose to 
make ah example of me. Heaven 
knows, dissidents .are already hated 
enough by my peer group. "We look 
upon them as our bad conscience 
and envy them their freedom of 
spirit. So my signature will only 
inflame that hatred. People , wiflj 
not orily Vay that I’ve become your 
victim. but ’also that your ideals 
have become tarnished by your 
wooing of me. From all our inter- 
ests I would be of more use working 
behind the scenes.” 

Even though Stanek is an arche- 
type, 1 Hayfll 'finds him worthy of 
• sympathy, and ’Ihe battle for hie 



. To sign or not to sign : Stanek (right), played by Robert McBaJn, 
ponders the petition with Vonek (Frank Moorey). 

signature — a battle being fought only operates when the pgjMg 11 
entirely in .his conscience since well connected, in this cbm bt 
, Vanek brings no moral pressure to pregnancy In I he right quaner. 
bear— becomes the key issue. He Quito what effect our 
U: not even damned by the out* given riEnaturcs j^U hav® 11 . “j 
come. Private intervention secures certain. But as Stephen w« s 
the pop star’s release and the si* in thly, paper, lost week ■ JJJjLf jj, 
natories are spared- the reprisals, to live in a woild In wjner i iuo^ 
There . is almost the implication gestures take place ins 
that this orgy, of dlssidence actually which they do not. As an 
undermines a network of influence on conscience ^®^ti5 0 P hut-fuiilt. 
in high places. Yet that network notional and anything but ^ 


" Dutch fight it out over university democracy 


only of- staff ; and students ; (by 
election), but also of individuals 
drawn from the -'communities; out 


be more equal than others. 


; virtually . -jeveis of university. 

..KOVBrpmgnt<, ' Afi-ilh'e Minister). of 
'. ■ wncanStt 1 .-. 

\-:W -Hbiy e nnjpi pout nuc.wtieij.in5: 


r thbdui^ng Hi 01 drdftt law ito - P arHa- 
I bient in April, 1970. it ^h;diwigned- 
td wsui^e that even in those i'ewes 
. ;whera , direct 1 participation™ iij'i upi* 
•\¥^%.idecisiprt-njpblng -bjf : «tl in- 
i toMsted partieji wds noti V3able, ; the 
Wra<;[,ure;i and dlstribtftion. of ' ad* 
..mihietthtlvA .rcpresentatJoh wbuld 
■ -hqncoforth ensiurp .tha&>«U those in,- 
..terwtsfWtujld^eve tp be. fully token 
. into account 


drawn from the >’copnj0pnUieB'rOut- 
.side the university repfesantlbg the • 
social interest .which the new-style 
, universities were intended to serve. • 
Within the universities cor-.. 
reipondinE changes /Were made. The 
old exclusive faculty structures, 
wherein sradl giSouns of coilserva- 
•. tive' professors had .long held sway, , 

.' were not ogly reconstituted, ‘but r 
.' ■also edriiioietratively weakened by . 

the transfer of substantial decision; 
/nteldqg 1 , ppweri; to. 1 sub-faculties' an<( 

■ department 8 a nd 'the establishment 
■of permanent teaching end research 
■committeeset sub-fa cully level with 
considerable executive authority; 
Staff and student representation by 
election wait to be mandatory to ail 
Jtbese.'.Ddaiqs. ' ; •• 1 

: ; ,;.^ondtY. .4*1 ' 

one , which:, - .tA 
' hir^det • pt the. ^'•wvilegedt poilt 
lion of: ike - pjtof ess^ote; , wa i tb'a' ■- 
, -JCotopieteTy 'qew.'baserlaVqL striicturo . 
' • i-$ ] edniimunaj. coitoM^iover ^:thd 
, teaching 'and . research: . prbgrapune . 
[ : and -paucy of . OOch ^iflpnhe— tl(:s - 
[ raksroeprr-a , .w<jrd^hc&pt ‘ .lt«elf 
. dram), . from the : .reyilutionAfy 
' ' myibolqgy of . .the _alrtiiha . efa .iaf . 
’ Isootir; wheh ' memberi^lp ToC ' ihe 
daft', .;(-/.vafc ”) • ■, ., association 8: 
( M ETbepeh’:) r provided the ^ Co m- 
ntUOaJ . IttehpflcaUort of' oath- sidlle'd 
ntan*e trade. 'f.r- . • \ W. 


In a study published two years 
ago, ihe official conimittee set up 
under Chairmanship of . Df J. M. 
Polak to examine the implementa- 
tion and workings of the 1970 law 


been largely carried out. With . more 
than -.l^SO uqkgroepen established 
In 449 faculties and sub-faculties/ it 
could be Said by 1978 that the 
structural transformation had been 
almost fully implemented. But thi9- 
was not to say that representative 
democracy' had triumphed. 

For . the student*, in panicufar. 
the Committee found that the level 
of representation achieved, was dis- 
. appointing.- Bv 1978— -their fourth 
survey-T-thejy found that there were 

• hericb the. 

io/the , . 

udad.aW- studenH-re . 

oep.. disci 


and .final- 


v'Bfsitj.- senate* 


d'Kmid 


yaprpsjta.fatioiS 


nt 

inif? ihtefoa? 


than, two-thirds of selection com- , 
miif*es excluding student members, , 
thougli in some . other disciplines, 
notably letters and social sejencos, , 
very muoh,, hotter statistics wore , 
recorded. 

.Now, onco. more, the time has 
come for the Dutch Government to 
.review and amend the working of 
the 1970 Restructuring Law. But 
this time there is-nq question of 
ttying to increase democratic repre- 
sentation, Qn : the contrary, it is 
to the improvement in administra- 
tive .efficiency of the universities 
that the' Government, hna -now . 
turned its attention and-particuiariy 
to the 'improvement of teaching aha. . 
research ndmirihitFatiort within the . , 
broad concept of existing demo- 
cratic controls. 

.A^Uming' that! the Dutch Fqrlla- . 
mant give? its' expected approval. ' 
.this:.aujmm9*«&du<atjoii minister Dr 
AporPais- junns " to 'l ntr o dil C e , per-, 
intment 1 organizing committee? 1 for 
exhtniuhtioa arrangements In eVery 
Uniyeraity faculty hs' from . pext • 
year, -These; Organizing committees 
wijl exiSrCise wide cb-ordindting and 
Control powers Over the V^ry. Vairi- : 
able: sfandarde Of tedchljig ht ptes* 
ent '-achieVed by vakgrbepen, of 
Which there may : sometimes be aa 
many v he too nr more, each offer- 
variety of coutrsep . and . all 
within ; the sofae facultyi. The com- 
mittees ■ J 'will v olso work ; in * close ,, 
association’: ■; Ittilb,. . th'b - Vet-to-be 
estab%h6d. 'facu% admissibh'-' cbm-- 
mjt«*e,;wSljdK are 'to ? be* 6lvati the • 
Unpopuld*: IHsk' of. detormmlng the 
right-. . of:; entfy- of ^thoie rfirst 

phase:” grafli^te stijdbnts applyitig 
for, linU^eil number' ;ef. , maces 
^ ivhilable for ^second 
• WiW; , Pos|Wd\ritd . study , and 


only operates when ihe pti wn £ ** L 
won connected, m.fhis «« m r 
pregnancy in ihe right 9 uart ?[‘ h :• 
P Quito what effect our fr«Jf 
given signatures will tave w JJ j 
certain. But as Sicphett faint «» , 
in thl? paper Jnst week, it Is , 
to live in a world in wh«* | fu0 J I- 
gestures take place ito* J l 
which they do nqt. A « »J 
on conscience Havel’s vm Mg* 
national and anything but fuiila 

faculties win be 
lish aoco the new lH «= 0 SSe h 
effect. Studonts are^enn^*, 
censed by the selection . 
which the Minister w\\» 
inn til o so - committees .to 

criteria baaed not only “b Jl|j eW i 
ivant ncademlc re9U J‘® i» 0 f tlx 
during .the '‘first pta«® “|| icr 
study, but also on uji, W 

factors as the tempo 
undergraduato study 
out. fin such critorle, for mwp 
sttidoms who are ^ 

could -.be placed at • sp *7Jpdid 
ndvAntnge . though J w t 
sotting up of indopene . ^ 
stittited Examination-' ^JpJ. 
Boards, whoso momborjipj^. 

nominated . by JJSC nt 
elected university coun 
he vo gono some Wj’Jhi'd* 
student objactipns and 1 ^ n 
real fears rtat - aolc^ 

'the “seconl phase 
; mined by personal Wjg, m ! 


mined by personal 1 

' But tho oroblem J 

the more democratic 

and safeguards that era ' 
the administrative system .^ & 

■ efficient ■; it becomes . . 

BtratiVe'. ptyuetbree end 
• in some 'cases, , 
separate bodies were - . 
to participate tW ■^iRechgJ 

process' ledding ‘ Jf ,hfl titf 

mnlrtmr nroaitS WflS SO ^arj 0*. 


incotnpi fl te— uo : 

:takep. ■ 

Thus* a choice 


iralytis, ^ 


ciency ; which 
account of 

society indeUblj^,.W, _ 

cpncept.of 1 

‘vi t- ! t ■ •) -^'1 : ^ ' V • ,, 
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Ngaio Crequer meets one vice-chancellor newly installed at Aston, and Patricia Santinelli talks- to an 
already established one who is to become chairman of ACSET 

Enter Dr Butler : sighs 


to Aston : 
a 20-year 
round trip 

It was pn a debating tour of the 
United States, a reward for having 
won the ' National Union of Stu- 
dcnts/Observer . tournament that 
Frederick Crawford talked himself 
into a job at Stanford University. 

Now just over 20 years later he 
is back in his native Birmingham 
and the city where he began his 
academic career, as the new vice- 
chancellor of Aston University. 

. He has a rather more unusual 
history than some of his colleagues. 
After grammar school lie obtained 
ills first class, honours degree, in 
engineering from the University of 
London through part-time study at 
the Birmingham College of Techno- 
logy while a research trainee with 
Joseph Lucas Ltd. 

He -was President of the Guild 
of Undergraduates at Liverpool 
University, where he did hi? Dip 
Ed, PhD and D.Eng, became trea- 
surer of the NUS and failed by 
two votes to become its President'. 

He did ond year, as a scientist 
widi die National Coal Board and 
became a senior lecturer in electri- 
cal engineering In 19S8 at Aston 
when it was a College of Advanced 
Technology. 

At Stanford University Iri Cali- 
fornia lie lias been chairmen of the 
Institute for Plasma Research and 
between 1973 and 1977 director of 
the centre for Interdisciplinary 
Research and associate dean of 
graduate studies. 

Professor Crawford has also been 
involved . with the American 
universities Space Research Asso- 
ciation and tiie NASA Space 
Shuttle and has held a number of 
visiting professorships throughout 
the world including a twelve month 
J>™, , of • sabbatical leave at 
Oxford in 1977. 

His internationalism begins nt 
home where to ensure that their 
two children were bilingual; lie and 
his French wife speak in French. 

In the part of California' where 
ne used to Jive it was known popu- 
i.c B . s “Silicon Valley” because 
with about 800 local firms specia- 
ls. J n , ele ctrpnJcs the area’ was 
steeped in high technology. Yet 
tlie , first tilings lie told grnd- 
Ik- u at A*t° n ws* that the tacts 
7 accumulated os students 
in ,u , , lei ? st important eleaients 
*n their education. 

j * tr0n 8est weapon was the 

J^owledee of foow t„ ge t knoW- 

iu»m ?! fa ve|, y conscious of the 
■in™’, u 1 ?{ u dents and unlver- 

ornhLta? b , 8 °ble to adapt as the 
Problem* change. 

loiriS.1 0 oE . the Jobs of the techno- 
handli university is .properly to 
immli *u?. bumamstic side, the 
Philosophical and ethltal 
to i is a JVorldvWda problem, 
and n .ri Ud uci Dr ' * n bed' tqclmologicai 

3 «4S?und ?tUd ^ e “ ^ that ^ nd 

irt twfflS 6 .? 0 nn ' ®fay Hi the fields, 
one wouta* le ^ Wfl re ■ educated and 
Atid ih r want that to happen, 
there v .? ,6n °e - ?nti techholugy 



of relief all round 


Professor Crawford (top) and Dr Butler. 


area planning and by looking for 
innovative sources of support' for 
them. I watched that for 20 years. 

"One of the academic principles 
was that you did not have to teach 
everything and be good at every- 
thing. So you decided what you 
were good at and how you would 
build round the people you already 

Among the criteria was that the 
department had to have the possi- 
bility of being among the best in' 
the country, tn-ere hod to bo likely 
support for it in the forseenble 
future end there had to be strong 
student interest. 

He accepts that that kind of 
planning is much easier in an 
expanding system rather thfan 
steady state. Nevertheless the 
shortage of jobs and the small 
turnover can mean that a univer- 
sity can take on young staff who 
otherwise are having difficulty 
finding employment. 

In soma cases it might simply 
mean better co-ordination of what 
already exists or it coqld just mean 
the need for mor* imaginative 
fund-raising. ‘ 


to hwe 'S&3? pr i,? foWdy nian 
Cc onomic->J?i -when - it oomes to 
c f Ja,0 5 *‘ rin d Govern- 

Siatet .thS n ,a I , ^* tT % enc y-. In die 

f-5 I s - th ® Private i. 


Slater .ihl ' In the 
far mol® Private- universities • are 

W . 

Ks.l md&kE&J s ?nd 


• M University financing , .is iMicaw- 
’•berlsH. There is a jiapeiwhf^ mar- 
gin on which tiie entire well-being 
of the university depends. Most 
particularly ypu do . not ,. have, .the, 
. money to support inhovation am) 
new initiatives... : 

“Very tiny chofiges up or down 
■■can - brake .all 'the difference., But 
- equally this' means: that if you raise 
just' .a little mord hioney, it.wijl 
riake 1 a big change. . •: 

“I. want our. income increased 
and I do not care, where, if . qooies; 
, from a'n4 I want that, margin there' 
. that allows innovation. ! • . '•• 

. He says the arguments for Sup- 


porting the juniyersities have to , be 
made, far more strongly - during a 
: recession than. . .when, .things. . are 


y looking for I 'do not think yoli qkri 'tell aca> 
f support 1 for demies what to ,dd iii'tiiejr own 
: for 20 years, fields but. you can ask the right 
mic principles questions and you do have a gen-' 
have to teach eral view. In this way you' can have 
ood at every- a leadership role, but. not by order 
ed what you or flat.” 

iw' you would He says that firstly it is necess- 
le you already ary for ' a university to have an 
academic plan. But it is just as 
was Chat the necessary not to keep to it too 
ave the possi- rigidly because of the influence of 
g the best in short-term events and the need to 
d to be likely bo opportunistic. . -.*•'■ ** 
he forseenble He is generally suspicious of 
I to be strong the view that there needs to be 
more external direction of unlyer- 
that kind of sities. If there were direction it 
easier in ah would have to be ' accurate and 
rather thhn that, he thinks would be most un- 
srtheless ■ the likely. Nor could it reasonably be 
id the small estimated how many, say physicists 
chat a uuiyer- the country would need five ' or 
xng staff who ten years from now. 
lug difficulty j n all his views on university 
development one detectB a strong 
might simply feeling that the consumer and the 
ation of what market place must have a larger 
mid just mean say than hitherto, .. 
a imaginative Certainly one of thfl areas he, 
will be looking at fs the possibility 
Z i of making; it more attractive for 

| overseas students at Aston. He 

- found that American' universities 

Ing, is jMicaw*: : did little ;iiV the way Of. providing 
apeiwhiriv mar-; , courses oii appropriate technology 
Hire well-being 1 for, developing -.chantries,, or that 
tepepds. Most would satisfy -a student's neqds. 
not .have, .the. when he or she returned to their 
ihovatlpn and home country. 

He says .it is tiie university's 
9 up or down job.to.be tuned to scientific deye- 
iffevence. , But Jopmepts that dap. be tqrded 1 into 
at ft you raise useful ;tdchiiplogy apd: it : should 
ioney) it .wijl have . au idea or lwliat ihe country' 
. :' • / needs, even •; if that does, hot corre- 

itn* increased ', spond to. what the country thinks it 
here it' names : - needs. But. continually he. stresses j 
, margin there'. -, th a .. peed : for ..'the . humanistic ole-, 
j .. .. ... merit In university pro visibli. ; 
teats far Sup-' Although, Frederick, -Crawford 
es.ha.ve to . be . has spent !the fast 2Q years in ; 
igly- during a America ..he -has been a. constant, 

1 ffttnAn era . ni^SKtu 'tn *hle rrviihHnr ''fw fliaf. fftHd' 


Teacher training institutions may 
breathe a premature sigh of relief 
when they hear that the newly con- 
stituted Advisory Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers 
does not intend to preside over a 
further dramatic purge of the 
system. 

Tills is the personal view of Dr 
Clifford Butler, vice-chancellor of 
Loughborough University and new 
chairman of ACSET. which met far 
the first time enrHer this week, 
after two years of enforced absence. 

But Dr Butler acknowledges that 
further rationalization of the system 
is a possibility because of the over- 
production in the number of teach- 
ers, and falling rolls- which have 
not yet reached their peak in 
primaries and are only beginning to 
attack secondary schools. 

“ 1 am quite certain, however, that 
any rationalization will not be on 
the previous scale, mainly because 
the system has elrendy been 
slimmed down considerably. More- 
over, I think it would be regarded 
as outrageous by members of the 
committee and lead to resigna- 
tions ”, he said. 

However, Dr Butler was very 
worried that if some action on 
teachers’ numbers was not taken, 
graduates would be encouraged to 
take their PGCE and then find 
themselves without a job. 

“ At the moment we are getting 
very goad graduates who on the 
whole arc getting jobs. But if there 
is a major oveissupply and even 
higher unemployment than at pre- 
sent, we shall lose the good quality 
people, vital to the profession be- 
cause they will not be prepared to 
risk taking a qualification with such 
a high vocational emphasis. Tt is 
different for the BEd since it is a 
much lbticer and broader qualifica- 
tion which does not limit you to 
Leaching’’, lie said. 

Undoubtedly Dr Buyer's • com- 
nient?. are-, somewhat inspired by 
the enforced role that the previous 
Advisory Committee for the Supply 
and Training of Teachers played a$ 
the Government’s “Hatchet man”. 
This meant overseeing plans for the 
closure ‘ of SO colleges and the 
wholesale reform of teacher educa- 
tion. . 

Moreover, distinct tumblings front 
the Department of Education and 
Science, which recently ‘ took the 
fotm 6ra warning Aettqr to teacher 
training institution^, indicate that 
a third wave of rationalization is 
being considered. 


ACSTT, the previous body, wqs 
created in 1973 as a successor to 
the defunct National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Training apd Supply of 
Teachers under tne 'chairmanship 
of Sir Arthur Armltage, Its 28 
members, are drawn . from local 

1 MnJe iihinno 


authorities. ’ trade unions, academic 
bodies and the DES, and included 
a number of special nominees, 
ACSTTs role was , to advise the 
Government On a large number ' of 
Issues in- the teacher, training field, 
particularly - in the . number of 


teacnars required. • 

However, between 1975 and 1976 
when tiie Government decided to go 
ahead with its plans for the closure 
of teacher training institutions, 


> many members of the commutee be- 
, came increasingly frustrated at, their 
ppwerlessness. The dedsiou to; cut- 
back teacher . training tied been 
taken . without 'prior consultation; arid 
many of Its q'tner J-ecoqna'Cndatiops 
h.d>e 5 '. : , iinorM-. _ ; ■■ . ; 


ior consultation and 
v J-ecomrafindatiops 


markets yo 

- educated human resources/^ 

• But to .begin with .Profeslaor 
.. .Crdwfprd; intends to listen to hi? 
-".colleagues at Aston, to.. ( rlnd out 
.-.what kind .of image they have ; of 
t'tha university. , - ’ 

7 .- “I'i would .like- to help people to 
crystallize tiie isfsuei and the essen* 
tlal deoisi ons and then to play 0 




astute 


: developments. He has cue advart* 

. .fage of brfaging n k ot’. just ra!, fresh 
approach to. tlfa British: system bet 
an entrepreneurial 8|trie of piariage- 
, merit i that' should .qe; intereetittg.;to 
watch iri its development. 

. Wa'. might not quite; have 
. majrii'flttes - on the'. tampUs but po 
doubt- -other vice-chancellors ; at 
. -Jeriit -will, be' ikeen tb see if h* pan. 

firid new ways of- discovering badly 
a iSieeded rieW sourefes df revenue; 1 * r 

, <i •«; ■ -l i • • j , • •<[ • • 


taken 1 .' 

many 


In May ' 1978 Mrs Siiriey Wil-* 
Hams, surprised the academic world 
by announcing: that t-lie committee 
. would after all be reconstituted 'iri 
the summer following the end .of; 
; its "five' year. '.term-, unfortunately 1 
this ’was, overtaken by evartte and 
tne : fall of the Govertutipitt.' So its 
■ long-awaited: reshrrection wasi only 
confirmed by 'Mr Mark Carlisje a 


heavily occupied with teacher supr 
ply and numbers. 

He believes that the first thing 
members of the committee will have 
to do is update themselves regard- 
ing d ev& l°I>n>ent5 in the whole of . 
the education system, so as to be Jq 
a position to give the Government 
advice based, on knowledge as well 
as a concensus of opinions, on many 
of the problems facing teacher edu> 
cation. 

" Wliar ACSET’S reconstitution 
offers is a . forum for discussion 
anidngst a broad spectrum of rep> 
rosenta elves whether teachers, tea- 
chers unions, local authorities and - 
the DES, as well as the opportunity 
through- ■ Its recommendations to 
attract*' the attention of 'Ministers 
to crucial -Issues which must be 
dealt with ”, Dr Butler said. 

However, the committee’s future 
ns a balanced body representing all 
shades or opinion la already threa- 
tened by the National Union of Tea- 
chers’ refusal to participate unless 
it is -granted four members on tlia 
committee instead of the proposed 
two. Last week the NUT wrote bo ' 
Mr Carlisle to inform him of their 
decision and to point out that they 
would not accept any recommen- 
dations mqdc by ACSET. 

But what of the man who is te 
lead the committee, why was he 
chosen for the post ? Dr Butler 
believes that one of the main 
reasons was that last year lie called' 
for an inquiry into the physical 
sciences after having grown in-, 
creaslngly concerned at major . 
deficiencies. 

"This may have brought me to 
the attention of ministers and my. 
being a scientist and unashamedly, 
partisan may hovo given me the 
edge over other candidates. I be- 
lieve ministers wanted ;t scientist; 
as chairman, been use of all tho 
ramifications such hs Finuiston, and. 
ilic problems in science subjects *L 
ho. sflJd. . ; . .. ; 

However, it fs quite clear;. that Dr 
Butler, who is a nuclear physicist 
by. training and who describes him-- 
self as having been seduced into 
administration, has other equally 
strong attributes. 

For example, os a member of the 
Schools Council since Day One; he 
has been involved with curriculum 
issues in schools for a considerable 
time. While a director of. the 
Nuffiefd Foundation he inquired^ 
into school science And "started the 
programme of science education for 
schools. A-s -chairman of the educa- 
tion committee of the Royal Society 
for 10 years he was not only asso- 
ciated . with schools issues but 
drilled’ away at problems associated 
with shortages of maths, physics 
and craft, design and technology. 

But what probably distinguishes 
Dr Butler mast as a good chairman, 
is his dislike of narrow specializ- 
ation, against which he fought a* 
professor and head of departmeut 
at Imperial College. . ■ 

Not .only does .Dr Bp tier expect 
to be " broadened " through hi^ 
chairmanship of ACSET'' pUt ! Ko 
.hopes that; members will be affected 
and changed through hearing oj her 
viewpoints, stimulating. .constructive;, 
discussion within', th^ir /own' bodloif 
...' Nor is Dr |fotier fash enough to. 
think that' his job as chairman will 
be ea?y, nor that one can get com- 
plete agreement on all Issues, But 
he is firmly convinced that it is 
'important that each representative 

S lves his or. her Views, eiren If at ' 
le end of tiie, day the decisions are 
political. .'; j 'i 

" Thp Important thing is'-. to. make 


few rrioritiw ago; " ’ , 

■ The rie'w ACSET has broadly the 
i'sariie terms of reference as the for- 
mer body- except that * it does .not 
.cover Wales, and its , 35 members 
'.are bdog drawn from approximately 
• the- same organizations, . 

Dr . Butler sees ■ the’ now body as 
having a much broader, complicated 
and sophisticated role Chan its pre- 
dfecessor, • which ‘hte 1 Mya ’was * too 
i 1 .* ' > ■ > 1 - r j i ? - ■ ( . 


* ministers : upderstahd what they' nTo 
doing 1 , and that their decision- may 
be-; damaging. I am a great believer- 
in identifying problems, discussing, 
them and then persuading people d 
he .says; ; ■ 

, Dr Butler is also a great supporter | 
of open-'debrite and' hopes that all- 
issues will be alhed more publicly 
| than previously and that ministers 
wijh discuss thdse • in their - speeches - 
up and down the country. ■ 

: **T have faith that - if tiie system 
idolater JOsud^. the peg pie who arc 
involved iri whatever ai*ea will re- 
spond by iiriprovertionts and make 
eUltab Id decisions. This is far better 
" than' cental control or author!- 
.. tarianism, rind may well be the way 
progress is achieved in' this coun- 
try , he said. • ' 

Leader, page H 
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Charlotte Barry looks at tire background 
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to the doubled Cadbury's liber al studie s in sliM<^^^ 
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Fit croft adult reside nil 3 1 e.i !!;»*.« re- 
opens litis week tu {lie .ic-ontpani- 
jwicni of hearifeli cheers from liie 
world of athili idiuniinn. Its re- 
appearance un tlie scene nfK-r five 
Stars’ closure f til lows, lengthy ncgti- 
1 iurions In which aUcmpts hi reopen 
ihu college nnd its unique liberal 
witulib > course nvaily foundered. 

Fir croft was srf up in 1F09 as a 
v.nr Me?* men’s lihcr.il snuh'cs rulli-'.'.e 
!>•/ (Ik flioculate family CatUmry's, 
r t,;i.i nd ministered by their trust 

tr mr>. 

fin’d!* in *ix .acres of Burden 
r «. *• illtml nbout four miles from 
t ? of IHnttinghum nil the 

r ; if the rumpus of the eight 
S’ ’ • Cal: Colleges. 

’"hi! college was closed in 1975 • 
f f'-rv/ins a revolt by students in 
r’i'h. ilii? governors claimed, they 
i- ye aided ami abetted by the 
I'tfirs. The row, which revolved 
ir-’ird btudent complaints iliat the 
c 'J-ps was run in an nuihoritarinn 
•••• »v fay the former’ principal, Mr 
Tinv 'Corfield, culminated in a 
student occupation. % . 

A government inquiry into Fir- 
craft’s troubles, chaired by' Mr 
Andrew Leggett, QC criticized ■ ail 
tfac groups involved and recom- 
mended ii should be reopened, aa 
soon as possible alter the principal 
»nd four tutors bad been sacked. 
The governors decided to retain the 
principal but dismiss the mini's 
wiyo claimed they were being used 
as scapegoats. Laier an* industrial 
tribunal, brought by their union 
ASTMS, ruled they had not been 
unfairly dismissed. 

- Subsequently the exact form of 
links, with, tbe; TUC was a major 

• jrtove ndnk . the reopen'ina of , 

the 70-year -old - collspe/i Deadlock 
wds reached in 1978 when the 
Charity Commissioners objected to 
a proposal for a 51 per cent TUC 
mnjonty on the governing body, 
saying uiis did not comply with the 
non-peliticul . objectives of the Fir- 
croft trust. < 

Finally a new initiative came 
late last yeari from the Rev Paul 
Clifford, former president of the 
. Selly Oak Collettes. A new constitu- 
tion was drafted and. pew 'governors. 

• appointed 1 .. Chaired by .Mir .Cllfford- 
«ie'..nfew. ■Fii k ctoft' trust tonslsU ot. 
nominees, of nation ft l and local 

; educational organizations, " repre- 

• .sraietlm, from- industry and Jijcdl- 
govdrame.pt; apd far the first . tnne- 

• lira • student nominees. It rs totally . 
independent 'jfrotfi tbb 1 new Croft 

. . Trust, - . which - ,ls chnirdd . by Mr 


■ Christ 90 l bet Cadfaurv, the chairman 

oL lbf fornieq gov'CFItinK body., !, 


LarKer ibis yens n new principal, 
Mi Brian Wicket. was uppnimvd hs 
well hs iluop Uifurs. The* DKS 
ABi'ecd io fund the cullejie for live 
veers, with a review at die end of 
chat period. Kiev also agreed lu 
provide grants fur the students. 

However the new appointments 
wei a mode iiijuiiM n •; i i I J simmering 
ami iii'ri ill on it; ii'. biiil.Brniimi. "J flee 
ex-tuiors dfiiiainleil icmM.tu-mi'iir 
and were refused oil i lie gnuind.s 
that the- new Rover ning body bad 
no obligation in the former staff. 
They appealed to their colleagues 
not to apply for the new jobs, but 
there were nearly 400 applications. 
Since then the Society of Industrial 
Tutors has blacked the college but 
ASTMS hns taken no fimliPi- action. 

The new principal, Mr Brian 
Wicker, is on exceptionally mild- 
mannered man in his early 50s with 
a slightly hesitant manner and an 
unruly shock of prematurely white 
hair. 

A former lecturer in English in 
the depn-rtmert of extramural 
s m dies at Birmingham University, 
he came into adult education as tne 
result of a series of happy acci- 
dents.- 

Before going iid ns a scholar to. 
St Edmund's Hall Oxford after 
leaving school in 1947, he did his 
naLional service. As a sergeant 
instructor in the education corps 
Iiis-'tosk unis to tench semi-literate 
soldiers. It was his first experience 
of adult education and he found it 
bitterly frustrating. 

"It was so hopelessly unsatisfac- 
tory because they were always being 
put oh- charges or carted off to peel 
potatoes when they should have 
:qera biittg educated ", he said. . , 

Simultaneously' he was encouraged 
by being sent to co-urses at various 
adult residential colleges. “ They 
were probably the most important 
educational experiences I ever had 
— more than university. They were 
Intense . experiences qf a kind' oE 
infeliectiiral awakening.” 

After leaving Oxford Mr IVicker 
was at a loose end. " Like most arts 
graduates . I didn’t .have a clue what 
, to do except I wanted to get mat: 
rled,- he said. 

Eventually he, started out as a 
..graduate administrative trainee. with 
'.the old. London County Council' In 
charge of an outside contract to 
. mend the sewers <*'a deadly job ’’), 
and svtftched to .the youth einploy- 
. ment • service iarfor: -q '! fortuitous 
meeting - at’a party. •' 

Tn .i956. be moved to the appoint- 
iqents board af Blmungharn Uniter- 


M Juim§ 
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Fircroft college, set up by Cadbury’s in 1909 as a liberal studies institute, closed after a students’ and 
tutors’ reyolt in 197S. It has now reopened with a new principal, Mr Brian Wicker (inset). 


sity and following another lucky 
accident became a lecturer in the 
extra-mural department. 

A well-known Catholic layman, 
Mr Wicker describes himself as 
“ ethical rauher than religious”. A. 
Roman Catholic . convert, he a is 
national chnirman of Pax Christi, 
the Catholic peace movement. He 
has been heavily involved in the 
Christian/Marxist dialogue for some 
time and Is on the editorial board 
of “ New Blackfriars ” as well as. 
being connected with “ Slant ” tho : 
socialist Roman Catholic periodical. 

; .He la a .aemj^rafessionul . clarinet., 
and saxaphone player and collects - 
antique clariners. As a reserve in 
the Birmingham Philharmonic 
Orchestra he is a member of the 
Musicians’ Union as well ns the 
Association of University Teachers, 

Mr Wicker’s other interest is the 
expansion of . educational informa- 
tion and advice services fot* ndqlts. 
He was instrumental in setting up 
ALEC, the adiilt learners’ enquiry 
-centre,' in Birmingham cental 
library. 

Now he faces the major task of 
reopening Fircroft and adapting its 
tradition&r ideals and values to tne 
1980s. From its foundation a prin- 
cipal aim 1 of the college was to 
prepare people for service In the 
, community rather thftn self-advance- 
ment. In its -heyday It placed much 
more emphasis than the- other six 
adult residential colleges on com- 


munity life' which included shared 
household and garden duties. 

“ One of my problems and one 
of the things we must think about 
and Work out is how far and in 
what way we should try to recreate 
that kind of environment in a way 
that is appropriate to the 1980s", 
Mr Wicker said. 

Inevitably, more students arc 
now more likely to go on to higher 
education or vocational courses 
rather thou return to their former 
employment. 

Today, tha college reopens with 
40 students. For the first lime seven', 
of them are women. As in' the past, 
they have been selected by a system 
using referees, n short essay nnd nil 
interview. Preference is given to 
those whose early education was 
limited. " What we are looking for 
is potential raffaer than achieve- 
ment”, said Mr Wicker. 

. The students are also expected 
to have shown some interest ' in 
study as adults, and have developed 
an active role in their community, 
as for example trade unionist, com- 
munity activist nr member uf a 
ellglpus organization. 


Also, as In the past, no exomitio- 
tlons will be set during the uno 
year's course and no paper qualifi- 
cations- -wiH be given nt the end, 
Students will study in lour broad 
■areas — economics. political ahd 
social studies, industrial studies, 


Local . quthorltles . an d'.thi , lecturer s’ 
rinion are deadlocked ' oyer yet-’ 
tut other issue 'which' the Cl egg Corn- 
mission said in Itt .repqrt earlipr 
this year -.should be- soiled - out.. 

The anomaly at issue 'this time -is. 

■ how . thqj- pay. of the . 1,000 . or so'y 
research staff; working in the eubllc 


Clegg report recommends parity for public sector 


research staff ; worUlng in meppbitc 
' sector — most .of them , at polytech- 
nlcS— should .be brought into- line : 


wfth die Burnham bay scales. 

_• There are no notionail conditions 
■ of - . service '.-.or pay agreqitients for 


nnd humanities und the arts. They [; 
will work lit their own pan it 
seminars an-d tutorials and uietr 
comiiumiis assessment will be super- 
vised by outside advisers. 

The major change in the nnrnbg '■ 
of the reopened college Is tM 
nature of student part id patios, j. 
which was n crucial issue in W® 
dispute. Then ilia college Bovwnwi 
Were criticized for not allowing* 
students union, for dictating ow 
cosh for student activities stiouw 
be spent mid fur foiling to coosna 
ilium over the education pr* ( 
gramme. ' . ' . t 

Now. »« well ns two sludeat , 
governors, there will K 

l-eprescntalives oil the disctp^ 8 *? | 
coin milieu and the academic i 

The comm on room, which UKi'jP". [•; 
the academic nnd domestic a 81 *, 
well as the students, will.be 
slituted. But Mr Wicker «•■»}. 
that the students have their qw» 
separate furttin. 

"I am going to 
lhc-nr tlmL they affilhw w „. 
Nniloiial Union of Students 
said. "This is so they have * *“ 
of forum that is theirs eac 
where they cun discuss their 1*7 
leniH. 1 ■ j .,1 

“ How It’ll all pin ot« . JS 

know”, he added with MgJ. 

. uppri-licnsiim. Its nt 

exciting lime this weekend whtf 
■ the new poopla ar rive. . - ' 

menl iiuneMs offering from 
to £5,712, adjusted upwards in 
. with next y ear’s poy ftWBrd. I VJ.' 

. Ihu management wanted - 

' nsustnnts to teach for «P 2 
'« hours a week. * • 

taught would be a 
determining how much resw^ 
were, paldj* with W°** 

[eight hours in tine l eC u5LalfcP^ 
i placed hear the top of H 1 * 5. uhS 


. . . r agrqeijients foe Is Inching nearer to arbitration on , .... _ 

Teseaf^ 'sthfl! ahd>! maha$qm«nt/ ! i)art : tlrners’ pay, was legally de-. try . to jack up the salary level of view of the low number of 
’ ‘ fr«rt • tftrtifjbg. the issue, ; -lecturer^ on the U sdale by .argu^ ’ resaarthers involved is not likely to 

job was rimre 1thpftt■^ ' ’bh- bagh. abd 5 .a readiness to ^ be 


suspicion that the union might later to spread Hie extra costs, which In 
try - to jack up the salary level of view of the low number of 
lecturer* on the U sdale hy .argu^, researchers involved ir not lilcelv. to 


placed hear the top of the ^ 
those teaching fewer • 

down. .. V: . . : .■ 

This approach • ' VBS :^SSf 




Pessb): :,H(tgh,01e 


'■ 'Scales * ad a' rtiStte^ 
to whatever 


aVe^'we 


heaCadetni 


if the stdrtini <tete. 

■'^Ji'^e-Lotar Authority 

* v- r, i , i , . » * ■ Conditions of Service Advisory 

Instead. the. 1 g cal fl uthorj ty r epr e- Bq^rd/Avhioh services the NJC, gave 
osed; that . research/ a -total ; trf 807.. Research ' assistants 
be, placed, on a scale' ’ fr4m in ^6 p’fef ' Cent return, in Hha 
tz. j bottom half of tha'WUh esUmatqs 'ttjat the trpe total 
hi scaft 'and^extBndui$' dbwhwafds . | I« hesrer 1.000. •••'..• - «> 

to ' several points, below ; ■■ -were p&id on'Burfa- 

“ " * ^Vtn. .liniOH/negonqto^ .' haiTi. (almost [ aU, LI) and, 104 oh •; 

r. About ; this ‘ Plan, but v Bi(rnhaj1t.rejated -points (m th e LI 1 
« erthb iprppdi^ iback ' scale artd. a. few ‘points below. 

v Bl* than- half — 472^werd 


joihtj seCreftrlfes :^r th ej .Fwi fouifd' to ba qn nhe "Ktch-potc h -ol 
■wto 'examine the gdp dWid- ■ «fier-;tp4 y aifeniemeoff to which , 
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on the cheap. Ultimately 
authority representotsv^ . * 
and offered to limit H 

to six, and moi-e impMtwf K • 
should not.be : relate^: »; •• ; • 
to pay. .. , , .‘v/-*- ■A***- 

The, employers *, > ■£ 
'-rated that lecturers’ 
service are: inapproP^ 

’ research staff. .-' Bec*®J* ^ : 
are on local . govern me” 
pay, the managent 8 "*,^.; 
favour local BO.ve mntg ^ 
conditions, of 

changes/ , W un ^," a 

, fire not hostiW to *J olt , sM®J* 
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TIME TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.10.80 


Francis Higman considers the proper direction of modern language studies in our universities 




Where should Modern Language 
studies in the universities be going ? 
How should we be responding to 
the multiple and often conflicting 
pressures from different quarters 
(better training oE teachers, form- 
ation of Eurocrats, training of ex- 
port salesmen , . .)? Are traditional 
university courses with thoir liter- 
ary bias dinosaurs on the modem 
scene? In what follows I hope 
briefly to explore two points: first 
an exposition of the reasons why- 
some aspects of apparently tradi- 
tional studies answer essential, and 
urgent needs, in today’s world ; 
second, some implications of my 
argument in tei-ms of the way 
Modern Language studies may 
develop in Hie next decade or two. 
In short, I wish to make explicit 
some of the principles in which 
any future planning of courses must 
be based. 

I begin with a point derived, not 
from language or literature studies, 
but front perceptual psychology. We 
take it far too much for granted 
that our perception of the outside 
world, for example through our 
eyes, is direct, immediate. You see 
me, ( see you. Although for most 
purposes in everyday life this is 
an entirely adequate description of 
the process, it is uot actually true. 
A considerable, and quite uncon- 
scious process of selection and 
interpretation of the “ crude ” 
signals received by the retina takes 
place in tbe eye/brain complex, in 
order to turn the disorganized, 
unformed, strictly incomprehensible 
signals received from outer reality 
into a meaningful pattern. 

"Raw" sense data, on their own. 
are strictly incomprehensible, and 
require interpretation into meaning- 
ful, manageable structure. We ao 
not perceive the world directly, but 
through the mediation of the senses. 
“Unraediated reality” exists, yes ; 
but.wehave.no access to uumediated 
reality, only to the mediated reality 
processed by the senses and brain. 

The process of mediation, though 
omni-present, is almost always un- 
conscious, so automatic that we are 
not aware of its happening. As a 
result, we . forget the existence of 
the process, bnd wo take our media- 
ted perception of reality as if it 
were a direct perception. 

The process is in considerable 
measure acquired, learnt ; and it 
acts reciprocally : the skill in sen- 
sorial interpretation,' once acquired, 
tberearter conditions the further 
perception of our surroundings. A 
^Ple example of this is proof- 
reading : we " see ” the correct form . 
we wera expecting, and fail to see 
the actual misprint. ■ • 

»hI n J ?£® c *i ce * w **‘ n a Riven Society, 
jo« differences of the resulting pat- 

perception, as between 
tndWiduals, are , minimal. But , tbe 

mtferences i* 1 individual interpre- 

exist none Hie less, and are 
m U r meD “Li * or they ■underlie, and 
55“? P°S£- e » the linguistic and 
snK- differences which are our 

Proper. • 

HiK?"* P ro P<>*itmn is as follows i 
J Process of. interpretation, 
at ^■? ra '™t 3, ling, is present . also 
le**i if Ve language, and at the 
-v^rK fL formtdatiQni 1 (of 

Various reasons, i literature 


guage they use well enough to per- 
ceive the conceptual formulations 
which are natural to those languages. 


i e, the nature of their linguistic- 
ally’ mediated reality. 



rent usage which is the only 
available medium of communication 
to others. The distance between 
experience and expression ‘mav be 
reduced in some brilliant stylistic 
crystallization; it is never 
eliminated. 

Language, therefore, is not a com- 
plete reproduction or r direct trans- 
position of the Idea to lie expressed ; 
it imposes u selective and formulat- 
ing grid (available vocabulary, 
necessary syntactic structure) on the 
raw material of experience. 

Immediately the differences be- 
tween languages become of profound 
importunce. However, just as in 
sense perception the process of inter- 
pretation. in normal circumstances, 
is not observable, within a single 
language system it is strictly impos- 
sible _ to observe this process of 
linguistic conditioning ; since the 
given language contributed to a 
certain formulation of the world, 
that language will necessarily appear 
adequate to the formulation. The 
formulation acquires an appBorance 
of absolute validity which cannot 
be challenged by the linguistic sys- 
tem which contributed to Its elabora- 
tion. Only comparisons between 
languages, or between different 
historical states of the same 
language, can enable us to escape 
from tTie vicious circle, and under- 
stand the qualitative differences in 
" world vision ” that exist between 
different linguistic groups. 

For example, die French lan- 
guage frequently incorporates into 
a quite generalized, abstract ex- 

J session a series of notions which, 
n English, are treated as separate 
entities. Thus the word coup occu- 

f iles tbe semantic field distributed 
a English between hit, blow, knock, 
rap, nudge, peck, stab, cut, thrust, 
shock, kick, punch, shot, gust. . . . 
Or again, the difference between 
the English He swqm across the 
river ”, and the French ,r H traverse 
la riviere S la nage” involves, not 
merely a substitution of one set of 
labels For another, but a profoundly 
different analysis of the action 
referred to. Such seemingly minor 
discrepancies are found at every 
turn in comparing any two lan- 
guages. By the time you have per- 
used tbis sort of analysis through- 
out the whole vocabulary and syn- 
tax o f two languages, you are 
dealing with two very different 
methods of coming to terms with 
** realltv ” — more correctly, indeed, 
two different mediated “realities’*. 

The significance of these quail ta- . 
tive differences between languages 
is radical for any study of inter- 
national relations (whether they be 
administrative, political, commer- 
cial. economic, scientific or what- 
ever). We cannot begin to under- 
stand the French — even less tha 
Russians, even less again the 
Chinese— -unless we know the Ion- 
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d *pm* r5u5' ‘-lanfciiagp. .Certaiu 
.experience, are 
arrJ&P fw wris But there 

we ^ctiVitiei which. 

s ffirfessaisfis’ 

to oth^ w aI J communicate them 
flings, emotlops, . 


The proper study af otlier coun- 
tries, whether by future Eurocrats, 
Industrialists,, scion risss, engineers, ' 
salesmen . must begin, not with 
the study of the fiscal, legal, econo- 
mic' and administrative structures of : 
those countries, nor with that form 


equivalence from one language to' 
another, but: With a language , class 1 ' 


world come from ? How do tbe® 
evolve ? Of course the answer to 
that question is extremely complex., 
But', within the complexity . of - 
causes, the work of art (visual or 
linguistic) plays - an absolutely 
central part. It is not, as we too 
frequently assume, merely a reflec- 
tion of the way of viewing the 
world shared by a given society; 
works of art are among the most 
powerful creative influences on tbn 
way in which we perceive the world. 
They provide us with the imagina- 
tive means to formulate, the cul- 
tural grille through which our per-, 
ception of ourselves, other people, 
society at large is mediated. . . 

For example, we assume too 
easily that character types exist 
objectively, absolutely so to speak,, 
and definably; description of char-, 
acter thus becomes a pure act of 
observation aud transcription. But 
in fact Dur notion of personality 
itself is largely culturally condi- 
tioned (as can be seen by any wide- 
ranging historical survey), and 
specific character types, by which 
we categorize the people we meet 
in red life, can be shown to derive 
in large part from specific works 
of literature. 

When. Stendhal wrote Le Rouge e£ ; 
le Noir, when Balzdc wrote Le Pire , 
Cortot,- 'they were not describing a 
certain , sort of . personality. .The;; 
ambitious 1 young provincial out to.-- 
m ake his way "in Faria society, of 
course, existed as M uumediated 
reality”, at tbe time -(in the social 
mobility of post-Revolutionary 
France), But— remember— we have 
ho access to .unuediated reality. It 
is Stendhal end Batyac' who- first 
formulated tha type Of this char- 
acter, made him perceptible, turned 
him into mediated reality. Julieh 
Sorel, Eugbrie de Rofitignfac were, so - 




vidualij, on the basis of these artistic 
foiMiiulqtLans. The saaie is also true 
.of society as r a concept., Take ’Bal- 
zac the so-called " social realist " 
again: be claimed tliat Society was 
the historian, he was only the secre- 
tory. His tableau of French life is. 
In terms of imaginative creation, 
vast (almost 3,000 characters in his 
novels). Yet by comparison with 
the actual society of his time, it is 
a minute selection (Paris alone had 
almost. a million inhabitants). How 
much visionary intuition, how many 
arbitrary value judgments, .are - in- 
volved in carving out, from the 
unmeasurable, chaotic, often con- 
tradictory information available 
around him, his remarkably limited 
number of representations of 
human behaviour? How many other 
possible carve-ups might have been 
adopted? In the event the Bal- 
zacian schema, vision of social 
forces, has been amazingly success- 
ful. Modern socio-economic analyses 
base themselves largely on Balzac’s - 
vision: but it was Balzac who 
created the imaginative model 
which enabled Inter generations to 
develop the heavily materialistic 
criteria which underlie most modern 
social, analyses.- ■ 


Several important ' points arise.' 
First, beware of the' facility with 
which we say “ of course it was 
there all along, it’s just that Befeac 

} or whoever) was tine first to put 
t on paper”.. H it was there pil 


-^jlctures .of Ian-.; 
si multanW^°l*. : ®venfc8, ; ^ experienced 


We hunt 

ia fiwt I vl? 1 * Word, when 

islacfaiigto- 
>ubique . inHiirfj 6 'dr;- our 

• • feaihiii-iv^lvPuaU' • Incorntnunlrahln 




propbriy sensitive to riresoToraiiila-' 
tory linguistic differences.' '. which 1 
starts from the otherness of other:, 
people’s manners of conceiving and 
experiencing and expressing the - 
world. .. V .. ' ' 

' The senses as mediators or ex*'i. 
terhal reality; language as fornku- 
latbr of concept and experience ; . 
what now .about literature ? 

Let us first note tbe fahvlous fact 
that We evaluate the physical realtbr 
around us in a way which is . 
cult orally' conditioned. See, for; 
example, the different Ways of rt> . 
resenting natural scenery ^ in the 
laiidscape painting of different 
periods- Where do these change* ' 
in * sensitivity dr of response to tne 


language das* 1 to speak, carved out of the raw 
theseTonmila-„' *nateria( of a seething multiplicity 


etlong, why did. no Cine notice 'it 
earlier ? Qr to put it another' way: 
a eertold eminent professor Want- 
ing to point out'. the' mediocrity' 
of the novel he -was reviewing, 
recently asked the Question : " Ir 


of potential social types. , Once ere- - 
ated, the type offered to society : qn- 
image, the formulation Of an fde'n-' 
City which enabled people to come 
to terms with, to understand, 1 the 

on/*lc»fir a mtlnrl 'llumi 7 drifl nfhaat 1 ' Ka 


moa -mopfliling themselves bn their 
“heroes**). Tlje concept^- once for- 
mulated, also enables us to interpret - 
the world we encounter. Roland. Bar- 
thes, la 'Mythologies, Uen'ouhces the 
way in- which lawyers; in 6 real-life 
murder trial, insisted on explaining 
i|te behaviour of the accused accor- 
ding fo literary -models of psycholo- 
gical cAudality. : . , 

We utideratdnd ' people, iudi- 


tfais- boOfc had not been written; 
■would we have missed it ? ** Come 
to' think of it; that is an idiotic 
question: if Nanilet, dr Phidre, 
or, Madame BOvaru, or Les Fleers 
du Mai hhd not Seen written, we 
would not have 1 been' aware of 
their absence. Once a work exists 
it ; -becomes necessary; inevitable. - 
naturtri. • But we cannot even 
fiuegine the potential other for mu-' 
lotion's wWch never saw Hie light 
of .ntay. We must keep on remind- 
irtg ', ourselves • that what ' now 
appears 'obvious to. -us was in no 
way obvlpus before we itead it m 
Montaigne "or Voltaire or Zo4a or 
Pro list. Aa;- Arogbh . said, “the 
function of g£niiu4 is to provide 


ideas for idiots 20 y«rs later" — 
but it takes a genius to prnvida 
tlie ideas, to create ex nifiilo, to 
see what Is not tile re yet. This 
process is qualitatively different 
from our normal procedure I« life, 
which Involves adopting an existing 
vision of the world, and using that 
in order to make sense of the world 
around us. 

Second, it may be objected that 
these cultural models are urttficial 
constructs, and wa should address 
ourselves tq the task of demytholo- 
gizing, not to chat of studying these 
myths. Not so : just as, in visual 
perception, we cannot perceive the 
world directly, but must necessarily 
sort out visual signals into meaning- 
ful mental image, so also some form 
of cultural sorting is necessary, and 
omnipresent (there is no such 
thing as demythologized man) ; it 
is thus essential that the process ba 
studied and understood. Cultural 
models are indispensable ; more- 
over, the imaginative role of crea- 
tive art in the development of those 
models is of central importance, 
since — unlike any descriptive study 
ot an existing state of affairs— 
imaginative art is that which, above 
all, enables the creation of new, pre- 
viously unperceived models. Crea- 
tive art is projective. Ionesco was 
once accused of practising a litera- 
ture of escapism. He replied that 
Ins art, that any art, is not escapist, 
it Is imaginative ; and imaginative 
creation is the only way in which 
we can get beyond the existing 
*>nd create an aim towards 
which the “real world” can strive. 

A third problem is that the 
literary and artistic "creative 
formulations ” I have been discuss- 
ing are all a minority phenomenon ; 
now can we speak of an influewe 
on the whole world vision of a 
period when only a few have read 
their Malraux, their Balzac, tbrir 
Kucine ? The answer lies in what 
one may best call " literature of 
penalization Once a given model 
Is created, it is adopted, developed, 
popularized by a whole series of 
works which are not in themselves 
creative. 

Tho most striking example is the 
Waste ru European altitude to love. 

w % certain features in the 
altitude of our spoiety towards love 

&“«r Pi>0sed to; sex Y which arC so 
Faqiihar- to generations of young.' 
people through the medium of ia- ' ' 
numerable novels, plays, 

?S«P* 1,0 on ® realizes that 

those features were invented (i q 
formulated, mediated) by the 
France. ' W poets of medieval 

. I aw awqre of one gklv 

ing objection to be raised : my. argu- 
ment has been' based entirely on 11c- 
as If that were - 

’yf 0 ™, °f cultural sU-uctuiatiou 
or formulation that exists, when 
obviously, -the argument is true ol 
^. i cultural expression — -painting, 

Srtf>a theBbr h fllm-endXve 
P D8t -McLuhon age, tele- 

wWoq, There are howe-vec' 

■*»«* .the written art from 

£>" iteT: * WOrtt,3r of *««*»- ' 

• Of all the arts (except music) it 
is die most abstt'act (it is- a more ■ 
radical transposition from experienc- 
ing the colour blue to. evoking dt > 
through die written . or , spoken « ' 
symbq 1 “ blue ” than it Is to seeing 

It in paint), and therefore the most 
free in ' the creation of s imaginative • ■ 
models.. '■ , ;• 

• The medium of the world Is dual : 
to. -nature : , . this r words used f dr ' 
literary ; creation : are also the words,, . 
the common coinage, of everyday ' 
discourse. It was shown earlier that " 
language itself, ' at ' another level, is 

a reality-structuring mechanism”: 

•he interplay between the linguistic ‘ 
and the aes.tpetic. levels' of strut- 4 
turatldn of experience U bf major ' 
importance ; in .the study ' , of tha 
cultofal, phenonteaon. ‘ 1 

■ It 7s thfe that affirms the, ongoing 
validity of the “ language aqd iTteru- . i 
tura " format. The study of. tha . 
formulation or human- experience^ . ) 
the understanding of human psycho- 
logy- inthe individual's relationship 
tq the -world and society around him; .. 
must , take; into- account the. various 
levels at which the process occurs. 
Thus- the Interrelations of Iariguags 
and literature , 39 formula tors: an 
different levels— -and .- even more . • 
specifically,; the- study of these pro-.! 
cesses from, the -linguistically and 
culturally-' external- viewpoint of the 
foreign language ond culture— era. 


highly significant. 

A brief word, in- conclusion* 
about uhe implications of; what I 
have been : saying. 1 have been; 
drawing attention to the study oE a - 
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Rupert Bristow suggests ways to brighten an overseas student s lot 

Alt Tin 





As ihc now academic year begins, 
die likely impact of Hie present 
Government's policies oil overseas 
students, little altered l»y a barrage 
of criticism from within as well as 
outside Parliament, warrants a 
closer look. It doesn't need a cry 
btul ball to see that major changes 
will lake place ill this field of edu- 
cation over the next few years, if 
not quickly then inexorably and 
seemingly irreversibly. The crucial 
question is how attitudes will be 
affected by the new policies and 
vice versa. 

If monetarism rules in economics 
just now, protectionism appears to 
be the order of the day in inter- 
national educational interchange, . 
with Britain in the vanguard o£ 
such moves, ot least in the con- 
_ text of the north south '* dialogue ”. 
The .concession to educational 
reciprocity in Europe was a politi- 
cal gesture and In view of the 
. number ‘ of students involved 
, r4!jt$ Q$ plus'- or ‘ ininua/ iV^each 
direction) a fairly, empty one. The 
recently announced ? exemption of 
refugees from the highest fees in 
the world has no effect on inter- 
national educational interchange 
; elther—it -.is a necessary, overdue 
but limited recognition of govern- 
ment; responsibilities towards one 
; group "of people now settled here. 

As fin indication ■ of the thinking 
. . behind '.present' policy priorities the. t 
i .fact: that the: children, of recently 
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| Barriers 
bridged by 
language 

continued from page nine 
pnn\ss, the process of cultural and 
liiuniiMic I'd nnu bit inn as the centre 
of miv work. Not the reading a[ 
hunks in order to acquire a wider 
knowledge of l'Ye licit/ German/ 

Hussi.u I it era turn, Imc the concen- 
tration nn the way In which, io 
each id those nmmrics, users of a 
given lauj'.iuige have creatively 
fonuulaicd “ new ’’ experiences; 
how tliusL* furniuliuiiins Imve sub- 
seqiicntly been disseminated; how 
they have then become the cultural 
grille which conditio ns the farther 
coming to terms with, understand- 
ing of, life. 

If we are concerned with the 
process rut her than the survey, j 
then our teaching programme needs I 
to be much more selective, to Ulus- 
tralc the process, than whs the cs« 
in l he traditional " depuis Its 
origines jusqu' u nos Jours". We 
need to ha selective, because tb 
process itself makes heavy enough 
demands ; 

® The creative formulation; no 1 
human crentor works ex ni/ii/o. The ] 
observation of cultural formuli ; 
tion involves some exploration <2 
the factors that went into ii 
author's imaginative melting pa • 
For example, Balzac again ; hah# 
wns fascinated by the science rf 
his time, und used scientific coa- 
cepts heavily in the creation of his 
imaginative uiiivcr.se. 

We need to know at least enough 
about the slate of knowledge oi 
electricity, energy, palneontolw, ; 
zoology, psychology in the loZOi 
and 1830s to understand hint , 
Balzac took concepts from those * 
disciplines and wove them into bis £■ 
imaginative model of human and i. 
social behaviour. Or Lacks, w j 
Les Liaisons dangereuses, -. 


, .fact: that = the, i children., pf racentb Ministers could better meet the needs of overseas students within present constraints. 

•. arrived immigrants -are. .stilt nablo v -< .; •» >; - ■ ' ’ 

to’" high fees-; is perhaps of ..more.: . .... . , ■ . . 

stgqlficpttfce. 'from the “ economic.” fees;, some 'flow may 4 depend departments and of partial support fn 

• Whlchever wav one look* at it, research fee awards Cor . the ■ poly- even whole- institutions. . The Department of 

the decision to ’bump bp Pees by technic^ - and removal of the out- How thin coUld individual minis- f^Tbro^nfrldn^s 
between , 100 ind fodder ' cent dated. ;*< three year • rul* once a tr j e8 better me6t their responsible £ Sf thv 

v hA rto* rha r-Mi-t-nhi Unum* sufficiently Watertight add compve- ; ,w nvamMa- students -in the ndw r . asolu ? an ot . rnc . 


tries and ftom -poorer sbclo-ccono- ' e y en . ? e f V® employment at trie • mental' co-ovdicih tion?, 
role backgrounds. .Even the' miti- Foreign and CommoiWfeallli 

gating Ovehseis . Rpsearich . Slants; - |^ fir nnients ^ ^/^/dg wlth OfHcc (FCO) . really should take a. 

Fees^ Siipport _Sch?me. ; which is m i n i n , ura publicity ahd the intro- positive, rale. Ins.tea.d_ of responsibility to ehsuro proper and 

.,:roeetfng the difference bbtweert tb« i-;j ucdnh of/ another slightly more 8lmply tending off complain ts front consistent • treatment of oversoas 
home and overseas fee. for 56{T post: iVe ith^m^ ’witlf maximum ; a{ >road and . congratulating itself on student* at an institutional level and 

graduate Studchts this year, .no W-. pu ui {c [ w ond no ’ net increase in 1 • ott so -lightly at the recent that encouragement can only work 


of partial support for more students. 
The .Department of Education and 
Science (DCS) could break out of 
its Euro-can tredn ess mid combine 
resolution of the "ordinary resi- 
dence” question with active promo- 
tion or reciprocal educational 
arrangements with other countries — 
not just within the Commonwealth — 


wrestling with problems of morality 
developed by tbo philosopnes or a 
preceding generation J we caa on® 
understand his formulation it 
know the problems which condi- 
tioned his approach. 

• Tbo dissemination of ike y®*” 
there is on important field of sLU ?/ 

! involving the transmission, erour 
tlun, broadening, P. rog L e fjj! 
def urination of cultural 1 Jf l ? e 
(often through what Is regarded ai 
second-rate writing or art). «« 
nn mi derstnn ding of the pta“**, 
contemporary society must mcUHw 
a proper study of television ®s 1 
most powerful means 
world-wldo cominunlcanon 
invented. 

• The application or use of ojJJ 
models: I liavo had • space Q"?. 
allude to the extent to wW*yS 
q ul to unconsciously) wfl modpi 
behaviour in Ufa on cutajig 
formulalod models. Iho P oil jL| e 
In n sense obvloue-jw Jg 
studied os a phenomenon 
because wc have not fblly 

n! /.ed tho radical, and oinnf-pr*^ 
nature of tho phenomenon, . 

In all these three MPgJVj ^ 


ami between institutions here nnd study of Lite cultural 
abroad. It should also be part of its point stands out: n0n ® wltho^ 1 
responsibility to ehsuro proper and can operate in n vacuum. 
consistent- treatment or oversoas constant, reciprocal reieie y ^ 


constant, reciprocal 
" other disciplines . 
omtes, politics, sodolo&y. 


And what If. a, Lpbpuf . .fibvavn*. 
meat is returned at the next- elec- 
tion ? Even if the economic situa- 
tion has Improved by (hen the 
M . ratchet” principle of policy re: 


oir.lcs, politics, t soc,0i 
psychology, theology Vf H 
are all part of a W st ®nv®^; d 
intoraqtfon ! ■ our- Wfcg, 


• graauate stuaenrs ems year, now- . publicity ^ and no net incfeaae in . getflipg Off so ugntiv ac rne tKwt that encourqgotnent can only work omlcs, politics, socloio&y. “^w 
V ever welcome, .. has dpne Iktie- tO; ‘ ' h\mtber q! ' studerttB actually Commonwealth Education Confei- when the department, the l.e.q.s and psychology, theology and P° ll S 

iclaw hBck'aid to sdeh groups! with. " ' ' “ ™ • once b. Colombo, it cduld take a- the UGC put an end to the Succes- are all part of a system ofj^ 

-the' United Stales and Canjulq ? J wliatifaLabouV Govevm lefld Jn dfi ^ rt ; slog 'of. different redefinitions, ad : intoraqtfon ; • our ■ 

eas ly the- leading ajvard holding mP „?i , iSJ, bl tha nekr elec-' ' me .?i s S nd -°P tbopublic^ the wider missions policies and last-raihutft foe approaching the study of vyS, 
nationalities. Nor is our .depleted SS? ? BiOT i? eSddSS *S£ : ^ ,W .f 4 V ^**2* * cuUural ^creases • that ' have characterized p^Snomonon from any . of A 
- ..«ld : prDgrainme set lo provide the gj" 7 benefits of ovmeas students. .- recent years. Viewpoints must Evolve 

.’^necessary ■ safety per, ; os. reduced ' « btlncinle or policy re- The Home Office could streamline F; nfl ii v w6 rame ta r j, e Qt r[tudes others. 1 Which is; precisely 


nclple of policy re- The Home Office could streamline 


litrit . SolqCt 


• " "ravel the .uf dtdkqrfikite'es !f qr 1980-' - 11 overriding 


policy, : 
Ungneei 


and. Student services, start towards. .u, depart"^ i 

hvm overteea. s.BUidents, who' will be. But within that., tne WH. 

WV# irorebtYplcdl -Third of Modern Lengueft^ | 

5eed 19 ?o S hive { 

.y -proposal awecnng.-.j,!^ tQ iupylve ; here and; para- : the ^ture ,of “"JKi iuilifij 

?*'. . . : ■>': K i« dpxically lav-.lt, may- seem, • if - the „ the nature . pf -« krt !rt 

pt._/ of-. Health/ , apd/- coo tinned ; existence s-bf / the depart- through language. R . JR, rB ,« ■ 

: 5W^ S lk. Q0ll - d ?a,1 1. m6t it deponds. on -them/i esentmeut ledae pf a given c ^u c h cul^f: 

hi . sledgeb«iMner,^C.-! rould easily i- .replace - s.'goodwM., stviayjbg. the : 

l, shunts; rrpul ;fch e . tlpfulfllled- ■ expectations Ind lost' Itse^f. la ; f or m ed..A P d ^v ^ > 

j Service to crack -the, opportunities, would rdsultr,- This jyay any given cmUu« 1 yet W£ 

. :,flftd' re.cognfto ^hbt,. j$ w hy the analysis of tbe require- \ s relative (ittff 1 gtfH® 
is/nufshtg 3tuuents-r- niepts;, of qverseas 'StudeUts ,in the 1 (culture is the n^ A (^ atic ]le re8 ^ . ! 

W? J|L Also M identl- Grubb; ipsdrotd ; report of J978, i out which .W ® K 

■ 'i^oadtfin.. to: Studu, is more -relevant menil dgpiui;)' ■ £b'jija ^ ire£ t ^ 
S^rlor theii. evef, . WUb Jte'.^phWpn , a, these S ! 

• v: .. y f opfir oattern.--of resm)n3ibllitlds. : . damental impprtaoc . . jyrofr. ... f . 


for .r.ny radiqnl mudi(irntiijiu.M»ybb ►.thjqy ere “ Uig.husip6ss” J ip-terws of > »id.airMote' jbbiginapljre uM,could hp.:.gf Gpimqd. for I jhe 

dxempfioii jit . tponsoraek itudfWvS. fob 1^' venue co inmbed made Of. Its otVn funds m the way { pudrsetu Student Affairsi '. .. I Fret 
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The novelist’s victory in defeat 


The Letters of Gustave Flaubert 
1830-1837 


edited by Francis SteegmuIIcr 
Harvard University Press, £7.30 
ISBN 0 674 52636 8 


by Anthony Thorlby 




Here, to mark the centenary year 
of Flaubert's death, is a new selec- 
tioh of his' letters, finely translated 
into , .English and scrupulously 
annotated by the doyen of Flaubert 
studies, ft supersedes his shorter 
Selected Letters (1953), is based on 
the text of the Pldiade edition by 
J, Brunenu and will, when the second 
volume is ready, surely establish 
itself as the most informative and 
most readable collection outside the 
complete Correspondance in FrencEi. 

All the most celebrated passages 
arc included, many of them in letters 
written to Louise Colet during the. 
years when Flaubert 'had resumed 
ills liaison with her— at a distance. 


I " i ~ ./* ‘ • 

m £-v;; 

/;,v, >:.• 


k' * v; " • 


He was living then for long periods 
at Croissec, resisting the Invitation 
of friends and mistress -alike to join 
in the .literary life of Paris, 'While 
immuring himself inside the pages 
of .what was to become his most 


famous novel. An unhappv relation- 
ship for the loyers— judged by the. 
conventional standards wiioh Flau- 


bert despised — but a Jiapp.v coinci- 
dence for posterity, since he was 
never again to write so fully abbut 
his experience of writing. And it is, 
as everyone now knows, the manner 
of writing alone Vrtitph makes 



physical status, a new totality, of 
the kind that Flaubert gave to the 
novel. The last of Flaubert’s 
letters in this volume has been 
most fittingly chosen by Steeg- 
muller : it is a short, heartfelt note 
of thanks tn Baudelaire for his 
review nf Madame B ovary, and 
there follows a brief synopsis oF it. 

Those longer notes have been 
skilfully printed as part of the text 
of this book, typographically dis- 
tinct from the merely informative 
footnotes, in such a way that a 
narrative thread runs through tlie 
whole and is used neatly to tie 
groups of letters together into 
chapters.' The final chapter of tills 
volume concerns the " conclusion, 

E ublication, and trial of Madame 
ovary (after which follow severa]_ 


Boileau and the Nature of Nco> 

Clnssicism 

by Gordon Pocnck 

Cambridge University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 521 22772 0 


In this addition to the Cambridge 
Major European Authors series Mr 
Pocock has undertaken to sell to 


English readers a wr'er who 


today might seem to sta-id little 


chance of warm a-ppreciatloo. The 
obstacles are twofold ; firs 1 ', the 
'‘legislator" image of the critic 
could hardly be more unfasviuu- 
able ; and second, BoiLeau’s sTa-id- 
ing as a poer has been reduced by 
ambiguous judgments such as 


Joubert's. “grand po&te, mais daru 
la demi-podsie J ’, wnfch many might 


appendices, the last being a letter 
by Maxime DuCamp of 1851 in 
which, as Siecgmuller shrewdly 


******** . tviiivti 

still find defensible. 

}n the face ' of thes6 difficulties 
the commentator's first require. 


. - : -V “ 

: , 


' ' rtf "Krk - » ' :/■: ' : ■ *■"' "t 


Madame Booary the most Important 
event In the .history oE the nine- 


Gustave Flaubert : “ Many things that leave me cold when I see them 
or when others talk about them enrapture mo, Irritate me, or hurt me 
if 1 speak oi them, and especially if I write 


observes, Flaubert's friend failed 
to realize "he was offering com- 
mon sense to a genius ”). This is a 
depressing note on which to end, 
and it is a pleasure to look back 
to the beginning where one oE 
Flaubert’s most profound insights 
into the character of greatness in 
art Is given especial prominence. in 
the preface: 

The most beautiful works . . . are 
serene in aspect, unfathomable. 
The means by which they act on 
us are various : they are motion- 
less as cliffs, stormy as tlie ocean, 
leafy, green and murmurous as 
forests,- forlorn as the desert, blue 


nient is enthusiasm ; and. Mr 
Pocock has enough. of it to demon 
strate that, once acquired, the basts 
for Boileau can be strong enough 
to withstand tho traditional 
accusations of pedantry, dogma, 
tism, dull didacticism nr lack of 
true poetic sensibility. He has, oi 
course, profited from the mod ere 
commentaries which, taking for 
granted' the historical importance 
of the critical and doctrinal aspects, 
have concentrated rather on ' tlie 


E oetry as poetry, and have thus 
eightened the appreciation of 
Bolleau's - literary skills. But it -it 


as the sky. Rabelais, Michelan- 
gelo, Shakespeare ahd Goethe 
seem to me pitiless. They are 
bottomless, infinite, manifold. 
Through small apertures we 
glimpse abysses whose sombre 
depths turn us faint. And yet over 


teenth-centurv' novel. 

Flaubert wrote bn the manuscript Jean-Paul Sartre recognized' the 
of Madame Bovary K September • extraordinary challenge preseated 
185i-Aprll 185S ”, : and what Madame Booary when he devoted 

extremes of despair • and pleasure t0 h the huge, 1 three-volume 
the slow production of this quite 'preamble of L’Idiat de la fdmille. 


short book caused 
intensity of feeling 


and sadly did not live to write the. 
culminating fourth volume on the 


intensity of feeling and Such pro- culminating fourth volume on the 
longed solitary dedication. Inspired novel Itself. Even 9o, it Is the lon- 
by a purely inward visibn, suggest 8 est Wor h of Sartre’s life: he took 
the mentality of a mystic or pro- °P *he challenge of writing a total 

analysis oE some representative 


phet and the lifestyle of an ascetic. 
Flaubert saw the resemblance, 
wrote of loving his “hair shirt”: 
yet- his sensual temperament and 
atheist opinions, his recent adven- 
tures travelling in the Middle East 
and his later conviviality in Paris, 


figure of bourgeois culture in 1954 
— It was jiropnsed to hjffi then bV 
Roger ' G&raudy-^arid . be'' chd'sa ; 
Flaubert “thinking ■ already - of* 


1 Madame Bovary n . 


enrapLUte me, irritate me, or 
hurt me if l speak of them, and 
especially if I write. That is one 
of the effects of my mountebank 
nature. My father filially forbade 
-me. tn imitate certain people . . . 
among others an epileptic beggar 
I met one day at the seashore. 
He tnld me his story: he had 
begun as a journalist, etc. It was 
superb. Impossible to imagine 
. anything more J^idepus, than the 
spectacle I mode- at. that. moment. 
Do , you understand the sarisfac* : 
'• tion it gave me? , 

Flahbert goes oil irr this letter to 
Louise- Colet to outline the theme. 


ana ms later conviviality .in Paris, . The oro ; ec t nut to the test the 1 f u,s , m omuua mo memo . 

make it difficult to sustain the reld oDssIbilftv of "totalizing” the' ou , a day * lU J*? 01 ?®. 

8 oils analogy,- And- an even greater B e ‘ £ee of hisffilhf '’and ', UBducation Sentimentale He looks ; 
.difficulty is presented, of course, , KJiUT i JSS^wlK' : 


«X,£ sS32&'tgEf££de , &’ '»> v4JSi&?|ei 

iSSSLjrfi! . h, St iUrtfti H ruins 


tloos^.the agony and the ecstasy 
racked him as he contemplated the 
person of a very ordinary little 
woman living in an environment he 
banal ° M utter ^ stupid and 

At the some time that he was 
writing Madame Bovarv he was 
assembling . jus Dictionary of 
Accepted Opintonai, an ironic “apo- 
logia for human vulgarity in all its 
aspects’’, which would showCamong 


the whole there hovers nn extra- 
ordinary tenderness. It is like the 
brilliance oE light, the smile of 
the sun ; and it is calm, calm and 
strong. 

Flaubert in his letters is inclined 
to contrast his own writing with the 
art ha moat admires, and the kind 
of literary criticism that does not. 
bother tp‘'l distinguish aesthetic 
judgment: from- recognition of per- 
sonal , or period characteristics nas 

f ;rat'efully received donfirmation of 
r? vipws from his confession of 
modern dilemmas and doubts ; Such 
eyidouce of 'neurosis, such social 
antipathies, help to place him. They 
say nothing, however, of his victory 
over diem. Greatness is no fixed 
pnd -rule-bound quantity ; what is 


Mr Pocock’s contention that these 
aids to the enjoyment of the. poet’; 
techniques, satirical verve anc 
individuality have led to b frag- 
mented view, and failure to bring 
into focus the' individual and 
representative aspects of his reputa- 
tion. fn his concern to rectify thir 
alleged distortion he reverts to 
critical positions which may seem 
somewhat outmoded, but from 
which ho thinks it possible to 
obtain a proper view of tlie mas 
and his works in relation to neo- 
classical doctrine, of which an out- 
line is provided in an introductory 
ch-apter. 


. Thq study than develops on more 
or. Jess' chronological, line?, the mala 


Focus being, inevitably,, .the- Art 
Podtiguei . . the subject of tvyo- 
chapters of apalysfs arid an inter- 


pretative essay- relating It effective- 
ly enough to : its background, a 


I _ l • " . .1 Ulic Iv U9 UllgqeiL IIIHL Ulbfll. x. uuia 

course, that he could not, despite {, aven * t B | W ays been ruins, and that 


there in beauty and greatness is a 
nouinenau:- presence that each age, 


a review of the later Sauries and 
Epistles, 'which deals honestly With 
tlie undeniable evidence of decline 


victory it would have been, exp erience as an example, of 
Flaubert's or Sartre's, is not quite ■« defeat in. life • He is exulting Jn 
clear from tills sentence, and the <> this story of a modern man, from 


tone that 


not bemoaning 


(among 


other, fh I no^ A.r«iu Clear From oms sentence 

mediocrity* being within' IhTreacli ^“‘g^Sjecfln 
of . everyone, is alone legitimate ". -™ L.- i!?* i 


» uaiu ■■ tnis story ni a uiouciu uimi, uvm 

knowledge age seven to twenty”, Is eager to 


ijoct In. Sartre's approach " tell you somet 
one to wonder, whether he unknown drama. 


ting of this 
that I haye 
myself and 


Of. everyone is « Inn* lesIrtmnM '* lu .- ,KS aujui-i. in. a a nyutuu^u v ceil you somenrin#- 
Madame Bo'vnru doei St «paiwi : prompts one to Wonder. whether he unknown drama, that I Haye 
mediocrity’ and ^ vulgar! ty °b y boln| hoped that .ultimately they wpuld be observed both In myself and 
about somethlna. Blse ■ the Diction- ' Mlenilcil. An earlier sentence .seems others . 

o^'-'con tains the very Stuff of which adopt e more conventional distiuc- SteeumiHer drily draws attention 
tb?' bovel is made ^ The latter has tion. between the Work and the. life : to the fdet that some “ editors have 
only Lr JS. “ It T Study the life. T. can dnlv find thought” that . Flaubert 8 purpose 


indeed each mind, articulates dif- 
ferently according to what it has 
learnt ana believes to be most valu- 
able and true. Flaubert admired the 
“Illusion " created by greaf liter- 
ature, seeing it, for ! instance,; in, 
Cervantes, whom no one had praised 
particularly- for this qualiLy befote | 
it mattered, to. Flaubert because or 
tho intolerable, pressure for him or 
the vulgarity and mediocrity, of the 
real world. But bills me^ns neltlier 
that Illusion is absent from . Ger- 


in^Boiledu’s powers and inspiration. 
The virtue of this book ('according 


with the aim oE the Series) is that 


it concentrates on the texts, not 
exhaustively but In sufficient detail 


exhaustively but in sufficient, detail 
•to make it qultd dear to the Eng- 
lish reaper tna{ Bollequ' lS ,a figure 
, of ridal' stature,' and above, oil a 


much more subtle and' original 
writer than might be inferred from 


writer than might be inferred from 
the traditional , sciioolnlasterlsh 


jealous— -of ' the 1 future Mme 


iiaisy- m w»-> century of - .critical 4 me .two nm -m-.-aa ncsiiciin>.iH imitate' to the . lira, while iqfiwtmg 
SSr h«j striven, to. apiwer this- pkia endugh. : . - a . small part of_ It 1 op Louise/ ^ It. 

Flaubert, dees.uqt at once 'impress was the literary Imitation Flaubert 
j ■* letters Will be ■ rifie tn' his letters as being a defeated loried,. not -the Iadles-—exccpt as 
io t due * *o Pb strange stvle Js so " ruifl « •• Slid might have taken 

^ “« n tidlW wlllbe"^, 0 ' ul 1 1 n rsoJ r ee o/ s e?f-oi 'warning ' Erota : his. enthustaami 

■ j^Mhalwdd, - hja Society, sub- >«' i« maguIHcene 

sbilolbglcal- 8tikiyals,- bir ' 7 . 0 ' mSr atary tb write . . . It would be too 

• < , j^^^^ridriuete d in to ha semantic n Bt . - k hhneelf), , .enthusesk hut nqyer marvre ]i 0 „j. -. whoever- aecoinnllshes 


Flaubert failed to achieve it. On 
tho, contrary, it is for this that 
' Proust will much admire his style ; 
It is an aspect of beauty that now 
Stands forth as one of its piost nec-„ 
e*s6ry arid' rewgriJsaWd; traits ■ 

. Similarly, 'the combination . . of; 
sonthefe de« tns .'With the; calm 'and 
strength' of a, siinlh surface is q. 
-revelation of what is present ih‘ the 


i nidge. Indeed, 'nothing about 
Boileau is; simple, whether it be' his 
social situation, hU early - If herein Age 
or his Jansenlstic leanings ; and Mr 
Pocock has kept firmly ita VleW wiiat 
must have ‘ been the poet's 1 great 


and perennial problem: reconciling; 
the' impulsions' of an - ardent tem- 
perament. and - independent, mind 
-with the conformities attendant on 
1 seventeen th-ceu tury absolutism*, 

< --lit '.pursuing -the., paradoxes au< 


ambiguities- associated with this 
] pi-oblem, ; bd raises some Jnterestlnc 

questions concerning, the: M go if i- 
cance of the Art Podtinue Itself, and 
the imperfection! which become 
■ apparent;, whenever -It ia .considered 
purely ..in terms of systematic 
.didacticism. For Mr P/Opopk the 
farm, of.-tb® ; Fpem^.is _;pt jepat. as 
important as. its presorjptiop* ; and 
in emphasizing the flexibility of, me . 
Siting , he presents BoJJeau*^' aim 
hot ' as' “ legislatlin * bu.t As tlie 
defence and ' liberation 1 of ; (>Dptry ' 
.Itself., ,Some of his pronouadOoiedta 
m ay. seem debatable, but. they also 
show stimulating inaghta >nrf ,-hls 
study i does, i>i general* dOj equal 
justice to the sptlrlStV- rriry roai 
sense of absurdity^ jah^vtn’e, funowt- 

S iOntal . dignity, and .high • serious- 
ess 'M bta . Ijtm-ary commitment. 
Taste»,/ ; : conventions ; arid ' mdral 


masters of ofclier times and places. 
It struck Flaubert so forcibly be- 


lt struck Flaubert so forcibly be-, 
.cause far ' him tlie combination yvas 
paradoxical and hXrd of attainment 

, . ■ .• c.^-aii.i 


-just as it j fot -Nlatuche,; who 
elaborated! the Idea of rots' strong 


ig. I ■ pnate to v iauuBrb-z » -mic oouuvtuy verities. J Wmcn n stui i*' lor • mm, 
id-remota -from -and iyery ‘near fa It, pnly the' verities 'have • ohanged. 
ti> : disgusted by i rand' yet, drawn Into it, ; Now. 'the' mora^’ “ hideplis ” and 
ty to the pilot of suffering froni Emma - desolate . 1 the i ■■ spectacle ”, : the 
er Bovarv's symptoms, and being oVer- deeper is his “satisfaction ’. That 


Is his “satisfaction ", That 
1 than failure 'iri .life' j ft Is 
lta:' triumphant antiihiiatfan., 

: Arid what of -'Wfr, triumph* his 
: M victory;” r ai - • ^artrie : I’lnoyingly 
ceiled It?. .SmaU wrinder.rthat ft 

i should' have been Baudqlaire whb 
> saw most .clearly Ip. what it .cou- 
sis ted \ he, too fodud; the; flowers 

: of; a new. and terrible beauty lo, eyli, 

■ knd> gave : to poetft( x'-qbw . direction. 
^(Ab ; 1 critics it), 'hi ^ truth a n ew : 

■ sriltitiuib ngdincance. -a* 1 new i met A 1 


synthesis '20 years 1 la tar' (ana 
/pointed Ms Greek ttfgedx - . W .gr 
prwie -exemplifioamon and to .its 
total leek in the nvodern eria). Those 
in whom Flaubert: sees .tms 
rbioetion ‘ of. opposites .' defected 
appear to him serene, and pitiless 
•Just because tha ' unfty ■ > or n. thplr 
.effect? was not fraught , for -them, 
.'with {he fame - tensions that' ft, ha-d 
-for. him- We. Pud our yprest values 
: where we have suffered moat. Fori 
■'■Flaubert the .depths, and ■ the sunlit 
^.surface were no lringer present lit 
.-reality, but tills, rendered /his com-. 
/biriAWon ' of their common absence' 
\onjy . .the . more gdJgn«nt . and 
.-'masterly,-; . " ' 


iger presea^ lit I ylewa friay Uave changed, b.ut it is 
aered .hls com-.j stllj' po^sibtc to Tespect this robust 
unmou absenfaf ubboldcr: of durable. values, arid to 


J ind ■ considerable enter 
his' deFerice' d£ them. -' ' 


ent in 


ffArithony Tkgrl^if , js- pro feseot of, 
'- COJiiparatMm ■ hn>rmiur& ’’ in -fit# 


J. H. Broome 
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fichooj of: fyuropean studies' dt .thg, 
' untorsity- ofi Sussex - ;> 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 




Walter Pater's Art of Autobiography 
Gar aid Monsman 

Approaching Pater from the direc- 
tion of autobiography and aitisric 
self-consciousness, Monsman argues 
that Pater’s writing points the way 
toward sweeping change ] lltl, ® int ? 1 ' 
lectual mi he it which led to „ tne 
ultra- reflexive works of writers 
such as Borges, Beckett and 
Nabokov. 17 80 




Strindberg for the English 


Social Justice In the Liberal State 
Bruce A. Ackerman 
Certain to become the most import- 
ant work In political theory since 
John Rawls’s A Theory of Justice, 
this book argues that neither the 
myth of social contract nor, the 
search for social utility can do Jus- 
tice to the liberal Ideal. El 1.00 

Manipulatory Politics 
Robert E. Goodin 
In this fascinating and lively book, 
Goodin surveys various techniques 
of manipulatory politics: lying, lay- 
ing linguistic traps, rhetorical trick- 
ery, symbolic rewards, political 
rituals, and Hie rigging of ‘obvious 
solutions tp problems. t Ji.au 

Criticism In the Wilderness 
The Study of Literature Today 
Geoffrey If. Hartman 
Takes a historical and evaluative 
look at the wilderness of critical 
positions, especially between Anglo- 
American practical criticism and 
Continental philosophic criticism. 

£11.40 


Representative Government In Early 
Modern France 
J. Russell Major 

Here for the first time Major con- 
solidates his vast research of many 


The Social and Religious Plays of 

Strindberg 

by John Word 

Athlone Press. £15.00 

ISBN 0 48 5 11183 7 

Strindberg is perilous and inhospit- 
able country for anybody of insular 
disposition. Even more than Ibsen, 
Strindberg lias shown an ability to 
wring from a British public cries of 
outraged purity, the kind of cry 


The effect of tills is to eliminate 
from consideration, for example, 
Maurice Gravler’s classic study of 
Strindberg in his relationship in 
Expressionism, Slrimfhtrg at la 
thd&tre moderns ; and, for insiiincc, 
the views of Karl Jaspers ; mid 
much more. 

Nobody then, Mr Wurd Included, 
expects a book of scholarly origina- 
lity to come of this. And, certainly, 
no such expectations are con- 
founded. To be honest, die author s 


years Into a apprehensive a nd ex- outraged purity, the kind or ry j—j modest, they 

Kaustlve interpretation of French which— aa Henry James once 1 P«Ut fere t0 educate English theatre-goers 
" u " I .. el. 1 j,Vi m the jt ,n nft-an nnd so oatnetically »i,«, thMtrlrnl establishment 


government . from the 14th to tne 
17th century. ia.au 


The Logic of Common Nouns 
An Investigation in Quantified 

Modal Logic 
Anil Gupta 

Gupta presents systems of quanti- 
fied modal logic' that take into ac- 
count differences between common 
nouns mid predicates, and lie de- 
fends these systems against objec- 
tions to modal logic put forward by 
Quine and by Davidson and Wallace. 

£9.50 



JEAN-CLAUDE 



7 ho' enblmous dedication of 
Piaget to Ms work, his single- 
tnlndedhess, hia breadth ol 
outlook, 'and hla uncompromis- 
ing positivism all come hoross 
al(ongiy.“ ' ■ 

Nell Boltohr-rHES. 

■ ‘ ■■■■■*’ ' ' . ' r' 

published fay, 1 900, £7.80 
Tret rie/a led by- . '' 
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woicn — as are to educate cnglisn mrairif-Buci* 

—•'have so often and so pathetically and ,j le theatrical establishment 
resounded through the Anglo-Saxon about Strindberg’s themes, altitudes 


world **. In the case of this new 
study by John Ward of the social 


BUUUl — 1 1 7_, 

and ideas in order that more Intel- 
ligent productions of his work on 

_ nn.i in iho fhAntrA 


study by joim ware ou - radio telerision and in the theatre 
and rekgious plays— a category that ^ bQ st ; mu i st ed ; and to attempt 
here includes most of his plays writ- to s li aca Strindberg in the context 


here includes most of his plays writ* to pj aca Strindberg in the context 
tBn between 1882 and his death, and ot nineteenth and twentieth-century 
excluding only the history plays and drama by examining his sources 
one or two of the minor pieces— the and influence. 

initial omens are not propitious. The method he adopts is, by and 

1 _ . _ — s - < finnan At* rtlrtl'P 


which is doubtless designed to strike 5 to field and to " go through ” 
a disarming note but whloh in tact \ n roughly chronological 

succeeds in producing some alarm- or der, punctuating the account with 
mg harmonics, the author indicates brief sections devoted to “ influ- 
the nature and then catalogues the cnees” (SwedeiAorg, .S cll gf®"' 
consequences of bis own insularity, j^er, SS^£ d * pa °Sng a quick 
First, and most disablingly, Mr guide* to Naturalism, Symbolism and 
Ward does not read Swedish. This Expressionism, and to append an 
necessarily means that " close read- introduction and an collogue of a 
ing” in any rigorous sense is out; more general and subjective kind, 
it also means that any informative Although the preface claims 
cross-reference to the thousands of if SX plays dis- 

Strlndberg’s (almost wholly untrane- cusse d» a great deal of AtacherzflJi- 
lated) letters Is out; and It means j ung does in fact make its appear- 
tliat coTroboradon or otherwise by ance in these pages. This Is accom- 
reference to critical works pub- panied by a commentary which is 
lished in Scandinavian languages Is sometimes wefully ??“ 


Even a work like Gtiran Stocken- 
strBm’s magisterial study of Strind- 
berg's mysticism, Ismael i Oknen — 
a work Central to .Mr Ward’s con- 


enabling, often sadly pedestrian, 
and occasionally unnervlngly banal : 
“ Nevertheless, Comrades is a drama 
with definite merits. On the whole 
its case is argued with restraint mid 
skill. The characterization la impres- 


a further and more deliberately 
willed insularity which follows from 


tua -1 eccentric who'waa none the lc&s 
extremely important to the develop- 
ment of subsequent literary and 


the., author’s decision not to admit;- mystical thought." 


any secondary literature in French) 
or German' either (unless it hap-. 


There ia also much compulsive 
listing of names, either as an 

Jjt.iSAH C«n AltjelfAmfrtrr lit! 


philosophical system are Goethe 
lllako, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Car! 
lylc, Bulznc, Emerson, Tennyson, 
Thor cmi, Kuskin, Baudelaire, Janiet 
Rimbaud, Maeterlinck und Yeats”’ 
nr sonict lines to hint at fascinating 
liicrury complexities regretfully set 
aside hero in tha interests of space: f 
" Without becoming involved in a • j 
discussion of the poetry and ideas 
of Mallarnid and Villiers de LTsle- f 
Adam, let alone tracing symbolist ; 
origins to Baudelaire, de Nerval and 
Rimbaud, we cun still give an j 
account of the movement's elms and 
achievements adequate to clarifying ! 
Strindberg's debt and development . 0 ■ ' 
This book will be read— and In- 
deed read profitably — by many who 
linvo already discovered for them- 
selves that (as Mr Ward rightly 
observes) “ there is no ntufto 
torily comprehensive book on 
Strindberg’s drama in English'*. An 
alert reader will, however, $000 
begin to form the impression dm 
the book is the product of a mind 
anxious above all to maintain t 
very English sense of fair play and 
decency towards a writer who 
demonstrably an important dram* 
list, was without question Eu» 
peanly great, but was essentially » 
wholesome and distasteful. 

It is not until his final "pw- 
sonal epilogue” that the authort 
more passionately held conviction* 
are allowed to take over. Why os 
earth was it that Strindberg took 
on board all that hodge podge d 
ideas, all. that Swedenborg, all m 
Schopenhauer, all that Kierkegaard, 
all that Nietzsche ? Morbidity, 
misanthropy, intolerance, arrogance, 
elitism, all of it 1 Whnt is there hi 
effect to be said abbot Kierkegaard 
except that he was " a man with 1 
hyper -sensitive, even enp! PK» 

1 temperament who elevated his own 
peculiar guilts and resemrnents inm 
a universal religious philosophy. 

1 And so it continues all down me 
I Hue : “I find It difficult to say 

■ anything commendatory about me 

■ host of secondary Ideologiwl 

l influences on the Swedes Pgjv 

■ for Instance, Wagner, 

3 m aim, Maeterlinck, Nordau, , wo J" 

• fairy-tale version of | 

1 hism.” Foreigners, oil of I 
Pshaw 1 


or uerman eitnar luntesr .t nap-. devica fo ;. thickening up 

pens .. eiso to have been . published die cultural allqsivoness of rho 
in English translation)— far the dls-' moment: ".Among the writers who 
'piritihg reason that "this book is have beep .influenced by this 
intended for the English reader 1 ”, [Swedenborg’s] seemingly bizarre 


James McFarland 

■James McPtirlane is 
European literature at the univer 
situ of East Anglia. 


Poetry that crosses frontiers 


Ronflard’s Ordered Chaos 1 visions' of 
flux and stability .in :the poetry of 
Pierre do Ronsard '* 

by Malcolm Quplnton : 

Manchester University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0760 ? ■ . ■ . 

.Ronsard' was. writing , poetry from 
1547. until his. death jn 1585. He 


eighteenth add' Hugo the 1 - nineteenth ’ 

: chnturies, - He 1 wbs a much bhtfef.' 
\vrltfer thap theywerp 1 and he wa$ 
ottly , the second .French poet (the 
Pirst being' Villon) .to acquire an . 
JnternaHonal standing. The w prince 
■ des .poites crossed national, front- . 
j < iers mainly. • by vjrthe. . of . bhi l ** : 

I ;honey,;sWfttia pfl^rpaw, 

I the^e ,w. .a lltei-ary pilgrimage, to, j. . 


I the^e , u. .a literary pilgrimage, to, .!. . 
Trlory of Salnt-C6me, h e8r, Tours. ■ 
• whera Ko is^uried., ■ ',! J v ’ 

■rr; The. Ronsard ,pf Malcolm Qaaim ' 

■ ) fonj is 'i little toq dull, almost pV;; 

ins-;: ... There w- UlJ inevitably^ ■ 301 


qat poet and, tWSjja jtr.Ue 'of 
lume Laumdqler, tjie; stand- 


risk of brushing ovor his love poetry 
or his nature poetry when they luo. 
illustrate ' the qualities . Quaint on's 
theme suggests? , Tnhbront in tha 
“ scientific 7 ' , typo ' of poetty on 
which he concentrate* arc the twin 
daggers of flat diduCtl riant ' and 
obscurity^ the former illustrated by 
eighteenth-century poetry iii France, 

' the latter by an epic such as Micro-: 
cosine by Scbve. Ronsard manages 
1 to avoid both dangers, but Quain- 
. toil does not make this clear. ; ■ . 

Ronsard, and Du Bellay immersed 
themselves in Ronlan .. and . Greek , 
authors primarily for their aesthetic 
values. They both’ made a five-year 
intensive study of ancient literature 
under. .Dorat, Whom they ■ adulated.-. 
. We ,cah - read in Ronsard’s ;JFoWttris- 
Jslme Voyage ;d‘H$rcueU the account 
’■■HieV. ulcnia nacty' in which th e 
t frolicked 1 1 thrir * 

. . . . intensity or^hifeir 

'"literary '-.. study, emerge,: • clearly. 
:V Ronsard 'kept ; ip 1 touch with Dorat ■ 
-■ ;apd : .with . • M arc- Anfqiri e . Muret, 

. 1 1 tt. *- ^lillAlhkilaf' ’ 'Artel - L 

-gayelec- 


bo 

•'attended,’ and 


me ro 
4®le'u 


is mudo more obvious ^ ,h j“ a 4| 
Qua Into n’s remark PJ 
•Ronsard borrowed l \ lfl,n H “ tB |5 ‘ ii 
than precise textual JeWJ 
supported by good , s a. 

sovernl poems. Lova is s " 
creative enorny, • v . 0, ^ nwKS eoi - 
rogardod as physical 
martial heroism, and 
fine - attomptf 1 to seize Pf ^, 
the passage of H m .® . ^oncepc 

When dealing with 
rTimc, Quointon demhnsiraia . jp(j 

close to Lucradus Rons"^^ 

•how he constantly r0 a fer ® l „ *• 

• corruption, • to iMneafl, » d ^ . 
absence >of sensation . 

Death can , be «Mped ° r ^, 

• tended with a touch of-nnog^, . 
- theory, 1 hp poetic ■ 
act of . love vanning 
. 1 Gaignon ce joun 
. vnaitre trespas-^nfA* wpodgf . 
1 ti}et can be Earned. .M 

■ Ronsard-., does &k«i ^5 

v, .without » ? 

r absorb the ^poetry ; of,- |»Pg.glH 
.■ Catullus, wnen'jj^ d ri p . ,%n n # 
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Racist justifications for French colonialism 


The French Encounter with Afri- 
cans : white response to blacks 
1530-1880 

by William D. Cohen 
Indiana University Press, £13.50 
ISBN 0 253 34922 2 


tacts with Africa itself, Professor 
Cohen is at his best when dealing 
with the mixed motives and moral 
dilemmas of French-black relations, 
as for example when describing the 


altitudes of sume major figures of 
the Enlightenment who could ex- 
press considerable moral indignation 


This book's real aim is to demon- 
strate that in spite of the apparently 
greater acceptance oE blacks ,,in 
France .during the major part ' 1 of 


at the idea of slavery ivhile being 
themselves wholly or in part depen- 


dent on the slave economy of the 
colonies for their material well- 
being. 


this century . the French have 
consistently been 110 Jess prejudiced 
oguinst tfieip than other white 
nations. This gives, the book a some- 
what unbalanced feel ; the self-im- 
posed elite uo logical limits mean that 
the author is always . jilting at a 
windmill which he denies lie is look- 
ing at. 

What we have is a detailed ex- 
amination, bused on wide scholar- 
ship, though . ,i almost.. . entirely 
restricted to printed sources, of 
French attitudes to blacks from the 
Renaissance to 1880, the date of the 
beginning of conscious French ex- 
pansion in Africa.. Obviously much 
of it is concerned with slavery in the 
plantation colonies, with racial in* 
tei mingling, and the Bfter-eFfecrs 
of emancipation, but it does also 
deal extensively with French con- 


Simildr or even more glaring 'Con- 
tradictions marked the attitudes of 
the revolutionaries of 1789 and 
1793, culminating in the .attempts 
to reconquer Saint-Domingue and 
the Napoleonic reimposition of 
slavery- there. Liberty and Equality 
were to remain the privilege of 
whites until the 1848 revolution, 
the freeing of slaves bring in France 
much more a matter of political 
doctrine, than a. moral -issue, as it 
was among the largely non-confor- 
mist abolitionists of England. 


bia. Although its original motives 
were often crudely acquisitive (in 
view of the fabled wealth of the 
area), it was also here that the 
Idea of France's civilizing mission 
first took root, bringing with it a 
more paternalistic view of responsi- 
bilities towards native populations. 
The Enlightenment apparently did 
little to shake -the French .belief in 
tne_ inferiority of the ■ black races 
which continued and was even- bol- 
stered in the nineteenth century by 
a “scientific" racism based on 
purely physical and clossificatory 
norms such as cranium, measure- 
ment, deriving from the -theories of 
Gall and Lavater. : 


vicrimi soon led to assumptions of 
intellectual and cultural inferiority. 
From this is was a short step to the 
standard colonialist position which 
saw the African as r/eeding the guid- 
ance and protection of Europeans iu 


is clearly that the French have not, 


historically speaking; been any less 
ami-black than any other nation in 
the West but may have becoino 
slightly less so during a few decades 
of the present century, at moments 
when tne blacks seemml to pose no 


order to develop his full potential. 

In his final chapter called “The 
Lure of Empire" the author lodks 
at the development of French 
colonial ideas and the piecemeal ex- 
pansion into Africa. Here be 
emphasizes particularly the role of 
the geographers as advocates' of 
such expansion and the somewhat 
Surprising conclusions of certain 
French abolitionists that -?incd 
France had abolished slavery her-' 
. self the. best way to extirpate it in 
Africa proper would be to annex 
those regions where it still existed; 
He also deals with .the equally $ur-. 
prising support for colonialism 
among >tl|e rising left wing .gnd tlje 
role played hi it by missionaries. 
This part of the book is vary , con -i. 
densed and could have provided the 
basis for a full-length study on its 


' Further' complications arose froitr 
the debate between- the 'schools tf 


polygeiiisin- and itioiiogenism 


which ended in triumph for die for- 
mer in the 1860s. The success of 


The question of slavery was' also 
tightly bound up with economics, 
and in partldplar with economic 
rivalry with England in the West 
Indias. in Afriqa. after a slow 
start, French colonization gathered 


the polygenists was due, it seems, 
Rlniost as much to the fact that their 
theory contradicted Genesis and was 
therefore attractive to the largely 
anti-clerical French scientific estab- 
lishment of the day as to any. scien- 
tific validity it may -have possessed. 


kind of competitive threat and could 
even have their uses (as in the casa 


of the Senegalese troops during the 
First World War). Although It con- 
tains some material which' may lie- 
new' to many readers the general 
impression of the book is that it 
states a good deal that is obvious 


and that it tries, lit a rather od 


way, to bee the question which in 
Ired it. Although ver 


though very, comprehen- 


sive. as a review of the literature, it 


own. Rapid treatment >is also given, 
m an afterword, to the matters 


sometimes dloes Jess than Justice' to' , 
rite Works It mention?, as .in the casa ! 
of Raynal's Hislofre p/ul osophiq us 
des Deiw /Mde^ Yery little u?e Is ■ ; 
nude . pr the , jeewJily , ecriSslbJa' 
French archives and .there seems to 
have bean 110 direct contact widt 
the fnrnter Freiich colonies them- 
selves. On the whole, therefore, in 


spite of soma interesting sections, 
this must be rated a disappointing 
book. 


Arguing purely from the basis of 
physical measurement the poly* 


momentum during the eighteenth 
century, especially In the Senegam- 


genists were no less convinced than 
the inoisogeitists of the biological 
inferiority of blacks aild this con- 


wliich- fairly obviously provided the 
psychological justification for writ- 
ing the book, die position of blacks 
in France in the present cen- 


in France in the present cen- 
tury. 

The main conclusion. -of . the book 


FranH G. Healey 


Frank Healey is professor of French 
at the University of Stbreu. 


Why I joined the Nazis 


The Making of a Stornitroopcr ' f 
by Peter H, Merkl 
Princeton University Press, £8.60 
ISBN 0 691 07620 0 


In 1.938 Theodore Abel, a sociologist: 
at Columbia University, published 
an analysis of 581 autobiographical 
statements which' he had - collected in 
Germany by running an essay con- 
test for "the bast personal life, his- 
tory of an adherent of the Hitler 
movement”. Abel's book,- which was 
reprinted in 1965 under the tltle-T/ie 
Nazi Movement, remains among the 
most illuminating discussions of the 
Naz* rise, and his collection of auto- 
biographical essays provided the 
data fpr Peter MerkJ's computer- 
powered analysis, Political Violence 
wider the Swastika, SSI Early Nazis , 
published in 1975. Professor Merkl 
now lisa ■ produced ■ another • book 
based on -the Abel collection, this 
«me concentrating' on the 337 re- 
toondeuts W U 0 wm-e members of. 
™e- Noai paramilitary organizations, 
[ing au^ Schulz - ' 


mote to be said on the basis of some 
secondary literature and the Abel 
collection atone ? Although Merkl 
states that 'his new book is not an 
abridgement of Political Violence 
but a successor, he takes up much 
space going over ground already 
covered In his previous ' work and 
m places repeats himself almost 
word 1 for word.' As rich a source 
as it is, the A beL collection has its 
limitations, it is not representative 
of ihe pre-1933 Nazi movement for, 
as Merkl notes, it contains a dis- 
proportionate number of members 
who joihed before September 1930/ 
and the people who responded to 
Abel were committed Nazis. One 
will find in the Abel group neither 
self-confessed opportunists nor any 
of the hundreds of thousands who 
drifted in and out of Nafei organiza- 
tions before' 1933, Furthermore, 
many pf the respondents may have 
regurgitated (perhaps' unconsciously) 
the propaganda of the movement 
when explaining how and why they 


1981 


MARCH ?12lo AND D ^ FENC * edltor ? 1 F W BeckeH and.A^ooc^ a 


came actively to support Hitler j- 
the responses certainly read as 
though this often were the case. 


■Such problems do ndt, of course, 
invalidate the. use of Abel's mato- 


big previous work; Merkl 
Q *,«« “PPteach that combines 
wi* SDC, ri-science methods 


wit* »«.i«i-ac»ouco memoas 

aS 1 ^Prittativa historiography ”, 
Aber£n BS9 ? 8 analysis of the 
ec £ on W| ti* a survey of 

AltliBH^' tt ce ratUre 

U> U ^^''s httJe that Is new 

GenS^ V fai ! l llar i - wltb I,ace »* 
% ’ bketcli of 
V ' PAFatollitary 
violence and 1 the 
hx pi ' 0vi * I ® s a useful guide 

their wSy into 
88 ib «riler 

bas used the Abel 


rials,' but thay do dive cau4p to 
question 'whether it is necehsary to 
have another book which use's, the 
collection as its primary source. 

. In‘ tito book Merkl - forcefully 
asserts his belief that * hum&n 
beings hi society are not merely the 
. passive i objects of underlying 
’ causes ' and his mala targets for 
criticism are (unnamed) historians 
; who interpret events in e crude, 
economisti'S t manner, make unwar- 
ranted . statements about the 
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CRIME AND 
SOCIETY IN 
EARLY MODERN 
SEVILLE 

Mtirj! Elizabeth Perry 

' The main characters in this 
ethnographic survey are Indivi- 
duals often Ignored in other 
historical studies — beggars, 
cripples, vagabonds, prostitutes, 
abandoned children, unem- 
! ployed soldiers, . petty thieves, 
street-hawkers', 'and travelling 

• players. The book explores the 
I relationship between a distinc- 
tive criminal, subculture and 

* •' respectable " society in a 
[Spanish Hapsburg city. 
iWhilo the- focus of' this book, 
•is on one dly, ii has broader 

■ applies lion to urban develop- 
t merit, the construction .of 
political power, and the roles 
. that crime har played In a 
society. 

.1l2pp, Cfl.50- 

.‘QUAKERS IN THE 
1 Colonial 
NORTHEAST 

Arthur /. Worrall 

; This book traces the Quaker 
: experience in New-England and 
I New York from the arrival or 
the first 1 English Quaker mis- 
. s-louariGs In 1656 to 1790. 
i Contents— Preface, From Here- 
tics to Dissenters. The Quaker 
I Invasion; PewocuHon, 

I and politics ; Decline of the 

8 uaker Menace. fnstliHifoiw, 
rowth, and Worship. Organ- 
Mlation and Grpwth before 
; 17 SO ; Reform and. Worship. 

• Testimonies and. Politics. 
i Quaker.- Politics nnd Oaths ; 

I Church Taxes: Pence Testi- 
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The Chronicle of Battle Abbey 
edited and translated by Eleanor 
Searle 

Clnrendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £20.00 

ISBN 0 19 822238 6 ~ 


The abbey of Battle, founded by 
William the Conqueror on the field 
that won him the English crown, 


ance.of the difficulty of building on 
a hilltop— on the spot where Harold 
fell had a special claim to the 
patronage of the Norninn and Ange- 
vin icings. It wbs, as its monks 
liked to say when defending their | 
privileges in the royal court, the 
King's own chupel and ‘the emblem 
of his crown This gives *; cen. 
tral historical Interest to the 
chronicle of the house; the myths 
of foundation, characteristic of all 
twelfth-century house histones, are 
bound up with the general myths 
of Norman, achievement in the con- 
quest. 

Besides this, the monk who wrote 
the main part of the chronicle was 
a man with considerable knowledge 
of the practical workings of the 
Jaw, trapped Jjy atterulance at the 
King's eburt on title abo'ey’s business 
under Abbot Walter .de Luci, 
brothei' of the chief justiciar, 
Richard de Luci. In his Jong life 
he observed the workings of the 
court during the reigns of Stephen 
and Henry II: a time of unprece- 
dented importance in . the develop- 
ment of tho common law, when the 
new royal assdxes were taking shape. 
His chronicle is, therefore, in part 
an elaboration of contemporary laii 
and c7tn*i50fu, in part a casebook or 
legal history for the instruction of 
younger .monks., : Previously no 
definitive, critical edition has 
existed Eleanor Se&rle’s admirable 
edition and translation has at last 
brought It. out oE the. specialist’s, 
study irtto ihd .univetaity aVtatW- 1 

The privileges claimed by Battle 

... 


merits, most ok wnicn were i 

duriqg rbq yefti'p,tyhen the chronicle 
was being composed. They came 
.tuideL 1 attack both from local feiSdaT 
lords like the- count of En, wha 
claliped prior possess! pu, and skilled 
canonists from the neyr schools, who, 
asserted tlie spiritual rights of; the 
' cllocesan bishop; ' ■ ■ . " " 


Towns and their patrons 


Lords and Landlords: The Arisisc:- , 
racy and the Towns 1774-1967 
by David Catmadine 
Leicester University Press, £19 00 
ISBN 0 7185 1152 l 

The fortunes of the aristocracy and 
rite making of our towns are surely 
two of the most engrossing themes 
of English history. A book that 
combines both and makes a major 
contribution’ to each Is certainly 
worth attention. - 

The core of this book. Is a study 
of the involvement of two artisto- 
era tic families in the making of 
urban England. The Calf hordes 
owned and developed the Birming- 
ham suburb of Edgbaston, while the 
(Dukes of Devonshire created East- 
bourne from practically nothing. 
Neither is a typical case of subur- 
bah or seaside ' development, for 
aristocratic' control tyas j,n both 
instahees pushed to an extreme 
degree, but It is a mistake to think 
that - one can learn only from tha 
typical. The exceptional complete- 
ness of the records, in itself a con- 
sequence of the nigh degree of 
unified aristocratic control, makes 
this a many-sided and richly illumi- 
nating book. 

The two families benefited in 
veiy different ways from their 
respective ventures, .In the case- 
of the Calthpvpes; the rich . rentals 
of Edgbaston provided a family of 
minor standing with the means to 
move among tne. great. They were 
highly ; unusual among aristocratic 
families, for, while there were many 


recently embarked on the develop- i 
ment of Edgbaston, they tried hard i 
to sell it all In exchange for an 
agricultural estate in Suffolk large 
enough to give them the standing 
of a county family to which men 
conventionally aspired. Frustrated 
hy legal difficulties they hud to full 
back on making tho best use of 
their existing assets. Not that they 
could ever hope to achieve in Bir- 
mingham the political standing that 
a large Suffolk estate would hove 
given them* What Edgbaston pro- 
vided was wealth, and since their 
aspirations continued to be those 
normal among the landed aristoc- 
racy, they poured this wealth into 
n Hampshire mansion and estate. 
Their urban income served to 
finance the conventional rural 
extravagance of their class. 

What then did Birmingham obtain 
from the Calthorpes in exchange tor 
this gold mine? Economically they 
gave very good value. They pro- 
vided the .wealthy inhabitants with 
one of the finest residential environ- 
ments of any English city, main- 
tained 'by careful zoning and con- 
stant watchfulness on the part of 
their agents. But beyond the cash 
nexus the contribution of the family 
was circumscribed by their political 
impotence and in the later period 
by a certain "lack of interest in 
„ philanthrpplc. causes. 

The Dukes -of Devonshire did not 
need to use their revenues from 
Eastbourne to climb a social ladder 
whose summit they had already 
reached. For close on half a century 
the seventh Duke chose to plough 
- all but an . insignificant fraction 
> back Into the amenities of the town. 

! By allowing tite money to be spent 
f in Eastbourne, argues Dr Canna- 
i dipe, the Duke exchanged income 
: for local power, but; it is apparent 


the rise of tho Duke's agents, sod 
in particular oF George Ambroit 
Wallis. It wns Wallis who bfecamt 
the great political figure in th* 
town ; it was he who enjoyed the 
spectacular rise in wealth and ■ 
status, lie found, ns others had l 
found before him, that to serve i 
Duke was the surest way of maldsi 
the world serve hint. 

However, this book is not rtereb 
about two plnces. Dr Cannadine ft 


families, for, while there were many the seventh Duke chose to plough 
who drew wealth from urban invest- all but an . insignificant fraction 
meut, there were, few that drew so back Into the amenities of the town, 
little from anything else, in the By allowing the money to be spent 
iong run. this made them unusually in Eastbourne, argues Dr Canna- 
forfenate, ..since urban .rentals dipe, the Duke exchanged income 
proved more resistant tn economic for local power, but it is apparent 
change than agricultural estates, that this power was to a great extent 
Vet this was indeed more H| matter enjoyed by his local representatives, 
of goad fortune than of foresight.' If Edgbaston financed the rise of 
In the 1820s, when .thoy had only the Calthorpes, Eastbourne financed 

i; '"‘ ' / Veterans remember - ' ■ 


prepared to generalize boldly ini j 
fruitfully nbout the social end \ 
political relations between aristo- >. 
cratic landowners and . civic coa- l 
m unities. Nor does he succumb to 
the temptation to overplay the 1m- • 
portauce of his two case-studies I 
when he turns to the economic [ 
role of aristocratic estate-developer*. > 
Drawing on the wide range oi i 
studies now available, he argues 
that their power to determine Bit- 
terns of urban development 
been exaggerated, while the cm- 
srrnints of market forces and tne 
ability of towns to throw up 
agencies for controlled .eui* 
development other than large lu* 
owners have not been adequnlr 
appreciated. These judicious a4 
wide-ranging chapters, freguenb 
drawing op little-known wort b 
geographical ns well as ninonni 
publications, provide a good iMW- 
tlon of the progress made in lie 
study of urban history since the 
late Professor Dyos began n 
organize the. regular interchange 
ideas and publication of blbHj 
graphies. Hence, both at the k« 
of the particular and of the 
this Is ft book of absorbing interest 
and importance. 

E, P. Hemjock 

E. p. Hennock is profutts tf 
! modern Jifcldry « ih* VMversW ti 
I Liverpool ... . . . ■ _• 


5 me* American -Romantic movq* . 
.i'medt. Btptmt. provides- BUthoiilB* 
-IWj-. reading* ot Stevens* 
important • poems* beta long 
. j and abort, showing their com- ■ - 
\ ptex relations to one another 
|and;to.-ti» work of Stevahs's 
i precursors, Wordsworth, ghel- 
ViJtaV Keats, . Emerson-, : and 
tj'-Whlbnan. The product : of- 
'l.tweiMy years of tmrtldhjg end- ■ • 
Writing 1 «bom; .SleVcns. thls 
^wofk . repteaenta a. - brullapt - 
r.- ; ; extension of Blooni s theories 
literary tnterftetation. V‘,'.r 
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Woman’s . ' ■ ! - 
‘fiction . 

: 'i K Guide t«. Novels by and 
about Womeh In America 
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to lhal of ' Jodetyn of Hrqkelohd. We 
oiVe to him Che preaerv^tion'df tell- 
ing pliraaes and legal fatts rRicpard 
"de Lud’s cotil assortioti : . U wat 
■not iftie custom irt'the past for every 
patty knight to have a seal" ; Abbot 
Walter de Lucl’s astute suggestion 
i*V defence -of. his claim th rights ,'ot 
*' iVreck despite a contrary decree 
of Henry I ; that. ""^Cing H^uy cqUU 
at vvlH cbahge the andent rights oi 
the 'Country for hls. qwn, time, but 
could • not - -establish '< anything for 
posterity except > with ' the common, 
Consent of the barons, of.the realm 


TWiW? domnt' .. ; 

; i l-aM- American. Hterwy taste for -< 
1 eftt p gimeroUpn-^a germ 
ct ested ,hy. woqjen and n|med at 
Ay v frftatiftg indlylqwlly ,- 
H ajl-ii ihe .• hlgolflcarit ' wpihen 
<;.auinors and fn'elr works, in tho 
’ i j patiod 1820-1670, Nlnn paytn 
— — land hitirtanlgos an. r 


forces ' •: that were 

dbl® fot 
*r ; L -doaf,!-'. l|i 


largely 
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ThC Revolution .Uctucqibared : cye- 
wUdess qfccoupts of. the War for , 
Iitilepehdeilce. - 

edited b^' Johh ^. Daqft ,- 
University of CHicagp Frtss, £12r.00 ; 
IS$y;0 22fr 13622 r ; v - j ~ : i 

Respite. Its 1 maiq title, this : book is | 
not about .the American Revolution 1 
but : nbout the Anferlcaji Wtir 0 f : 
Independence. For most dontertv 
poraMes there wag per hype ho dls- i 
riiiction to ,ba ; pwd 0 ; -cerfaiply . 
.to the tiatfatorif bf.thi& eyewitness: 
accounts included in the volume the ; 
WSr.iddi the feVblution. Apart; from . 
a fswireferences/tp the defence of. 
American liberties, none express 
any political ‘ awareness. 1 ■■-•The ■ 
British had tp be defeated, their • 
'own loCaHties ,r defended ; nothing is 
said gbout republican ism, aspiratians 
for: political- ftfftnfri,; questions; of 
state : r or congressional government.' 
And" , while i 1 the 'merrators Were 
rooted • in'; the ! • ordinary American' - 
c exp6ritiiCe' as; farmers, craftsmen, 
lttboui’ers end the like, . they -'>ro‘, 
j ridp : : few •, opmioqg-' 'suggest ivft;: • of . 
social . ' attitudes'. . The historian 
’.interested- ifr ’‘ histbryifrOin bftlow " 


different .nature of the war in the 
north. and,- the south, the prevalence 
of shorbtierm. enlistments, -the •.bar- 
baritv of tha stru«glo an tbo Indinn 
frqtitiem, .and tha like, Washington 
rip pears as a remptq but sylppati 1 ®* 
tie, -hero; .Andre, meets his death fts 
the veiy. model of, the. English 
terintiemah. A woman wftq washed 
end. cooked and provided coffee in 
gallon pots . to, the soldiers, around 
Yprktown wrote a splendid -vignette 
of : rlMi surrender of 1 the, - E.riti^li. 
"Iwho marched out beating qnd 
playing ,n melancholy tune, -their 
. drums covered with black hrihdker- 


drumti covered with blpck hrihdker- 
chiefs . and their fifes .with black 
ribbon ” — standard government ls?ue 
for defeated': armies?, . ' • ' 

Other nccouhts, as the editor 
knowledgeably 'demonstrates, ' sup- 
plement and extend information on 
major military matters ot' contain, 
details tif minor events- not hitherto 
known* iThere i is much of interest, 
for' the revolutionary war ’ buff- or 
aficionado. 1 The general ‘ render 
will also be -struck bv- the early 1 use 
ot well-known Amencrin epithet's— 
?goddamihed i\ soft' 1 of >■ bitch 
ahd • ^cowboy ” • ftnd'th g.'s 
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On the human condition 


by 

Colu'niW “ PCeSSj £8,1S 

ISBN P 231 04852 1 

In 1969 la tiie time we now 
rwMtalaically remember, as the 
^FdenT troubles ”, an under- 
HMduste came to tne and said: 
«wfaB can't I have a girl to stay 
Hm night ■ with me ,in college?, 
h. paM the rent for my room, 
haveiFt 1?” He asked. also: “Why 
do I ham to -wear a gown iu hall 
for dinner ? M 

Mfv replies to these questions 
are not relevant to this review. 
But Hie Questions ore ; they era 
what Gehlen's book is about. So 
do not be put off by the nama 
dropping in the foreword: Herder, 
Hegel, Feuerbach, Nietzsche; nor 
by the several references to 
Spangler in the -index; nor by the 
statement that Geblen “wrote with 
little concession to the casual 
reader ". These are warnings . that 
yriu may be expected to cut your 
way through a jungle of Teutonic • 
philosophy. It is not as bad as that. 
The book is densely argued. It 
has to be read With attention. But, 
thank* to the skilful translator, 
the style is clear and the personality 
of the author — the foreword 
describes him as an “idiosyncratic 
thinker ” — comes through to the 
resder. ...... 

The book was published In Gee- 
nun about 30 years ago. This is, 

I gather, the first time that any 
of Gelilen-'s work has appeared in 
English. He was in the tradition of 
Centum Gelehrter, learned, deadly 
lerious, intolerant, and not afraid 
of making sweeping generalizations 
(bout global Issues. It is a sombre 
book— a German writing in 1948 
could hardly be optimistic — yet, 
unlike. . Speng]er’a doom-sodden 
thesis in The Decline of the West, 
it Is a book which sees light at the 
end of a tunnel for humanity. ■ ■ 

Prom about 3500 ac to about ao 
IMO an agricultural way of. Ufe 
dominated the evolution of 'pat- 
terns of culture, Society had to 
be in tune with Nature. Custom 
uid behaviour .rested on Thythms 
w Nature:' 'sowing, harvest, the 
romng of domestic animals. 

. Departures' . from regularity had 
to be accounted for by supar-. 
natural . interventions. , Society was 
organised under Institutions, as pre- 
tollable and . reliable in their 
; twftcter as the seasons. -People 
[ “Merstood . the -tools they used.. 
• "" at . we_ now call sunerstiflou was 
i *.“*tiSQru^ explanation , for many 
; poanomena which otherwise would 
; B?* ocen fi etplekiog mystarle3. In 


brief, our forefathers could live 
among a reassuring collection of 
certainties. For most people the 
certainties were comforting, and in 
any case to question them was to 
invite ' trouble from the landlord, 
rhe priest, or one’s fellow citizens. 

The industrial revolution, says 
Gehleu, has changed all this. The 
familiar landmarks have gone. The 
institutions from which people 
drew their values and into which 
they paid their loyalty are losing 
their hold on society. It was found 
that if you fired questions at sacred 
assumptions, die * assumptions 
crumbled ; you couldn’t trust them 
any more. For a time it was thought 
that science might take' the place of 
religion, as a framework on which 
beliefs and patterns of behaviour 
could be attached. But no : science 
has become so esoteric that It has ‘ 
become, like modern art, one of 
“ the preserves of virtuosos **. And 
of all the changes ki the social en- 
vironment ’ since the seventeenth 
century, technology is the'one which 
is the greatest threat' to man’s self- 
confidence, foe it 'puts the common- 
place things you do every day back 
into the shades of unintelligibility. 
When you made your own candles 
and trimmed the oil lamp before 
evening, you really understood how 
to make light. Wheu you switch on 
the fluorescent strip in the kitchen, 
you understand as little about mak- 
ing light as an aboriginal 

This passive acceptance, without 
understanding, of the material 
things we use, is accompanied by 
a passive acceptance, also without 
understanding, of many of the im- 
material things we believe. Geltlen 
calls it “opinion as second hand 
experience Of course, the beliefs 
of the medieval peasant about theo- 
logy were second hand experience, 
but .they were ahered by practically 
everybody, so they were a sort of 
spiritual social security. Present- 
day second hand experience is not 
like that. We are saturated with 
stimuli that overtax the capacity for 
emotional response. The news 
media bombard us With so called 
facts, which (says Gehlen) must be 
in a pistol-shot style, juicy, highly 
provocative, to overcome the apathy 
of the over-stimulated. Bur the item 
of news is as unintelligible in its 
significance as Is the source of light 
wheft you 'tiirh 1 on 'the switch. The 
coinmentatafs offer a gloss on it ; 
tills becomes the opinion from 
second liadd experience. As our 
sources oF information have widened 
from the prirlsh tx» the vyorld, tha 
Information, we got ,is less u^aful 
and reliably ris ri, gulfld to everyday 
opinion' and action. 

All these jeremiads have been set 


before us by other writers. Where 
Gehlen goes beyond some of them 
is in his speculation about the way 
people are reacting to this seftiinal 
change in the social environment 
caused by the consequences of in- 
dustrialization : the aggregation into 
cities, the dissolving . of social 
hierarchies, the submission to ' a 
dictatorship of the consumer. A 
reliance on'reasou — a heritage from 
the Enlightenment— is no longer 
suffiiienf:. (here, though he wrote 
in 1948, Gehlen anticipates the anti- 
science movement popularized by 
Roszak and othersL 'Artists no 
longer expect a “ timeless validity ” 
for their work : they .'accept the 
prospect of obsolescense for their 
art. Protest movements ' against 
technologies thqt threaten stability 
— nuclear power, for instance— are 
votes of no-confidence not in tech- 
nology, but in man’s capacity to be 
entrusted witfi technology. They 
fear “not the H-bomb, but them- 
selves 

Loyalty to institutions is decay- 
lug. But, says Gehlen, their place 
is being taken by organizations, ad 
hoc ^ associations based on sub- 
jective criteria, ties of trust, per- 
sonal commitment to ideologies, 
little groups of people doing tneir 
own thing. Will these organizations 
provide the reliable point of refer- 
ence.- the reassuring landmark, 
which the Institutions of earlier 
ages provided ? ■ In thesri circum- 
stances people are having to 
set their own standards and to 
create their own values, as they 
have never had to do before. The 
idea bhet the modern state degrades 
a student into a series of perfora- 
tions in an IBM card is nonsense. 
The effect is just the opposite. 
Adrift on the currents which will 
take him into the next century, with- 
out charts, without a compass, He 
has to create his own policy for 
navigation. Individual personality 
is not— or at any rate does not need 
to be — homogenized in the crowd. 
That is why the undergraduate In 
1969 asked me questions which it 
would never have occurred to me, 
at his age in 1924. to ask. And tltat 
is why Geblen’s book, though 
written q generation ago, is well 
worth reading, not just once, but 
carefully two or three tini?s. And 
that is why the Columbia University 
Press — whioh ..has obligations 
beyond .that of merely making 
money— ought to issue a j>aper- 
bftek ot much lower cost as soon afl 
possible. . . ./ 

^ric Ashby 
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Baboon social life 


Motherl and Infants : ■ 

tyjtannti AUmaon 

Wtofcslty Pmm, 1 £10.50 
I ffN o 674 05856 9 • 

few 

tKS published, accounts of 
ke*/° C j ■' ,ea of free:liviiig mon- 
rAwS «°d ithey' had cou- 
lajjted u u J a w our 1 Understanding 

in ' wperah cpm- 
: w _]ri‘.behavLoucal . studies., of 
TchW ' especially,, .birds.' 

the scores of ; prl- 
be nT® "Win Prp&ress proni- 
tfoa r ■K®', kind; Of contrlbu- 
b<vLi t' ' a " Huxley.:, might-, have 
T 6 * century, ago. 

'• :n< > w 
(hayMu- ' Jo '[bW. .Individuals as 

often rUit^ t ^ e,r 1“ ifcelr 
4’ vreii - I y ' tt>mplex 'sriclal. groups, 
atom i tte r tn ftting nenerallaa- 

•tecia* 80 ? ,9 f'.8«ft»ps of each 
' atl ^ how- different 
I'JPMrttettlar social 
T Ve their own 
At bhe : same 

♦"Uiitio,?? 0 ?^."- concerning the 
"-i 01 social*- behaviour. 
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ecological add behavioural study 
during the past 10 years, and Alt- 
mann has effectively Used Informa- 
tion From this '4vork os a ’back- 
ground to Iter Own study. 

Tin book .(s 'clearly written in a 
way tint liivites the reader to. give 
Uqliurried and close attention to Its 
very ! complex subject matter. Every 
stage: 1 of her project is'-opened to 
clptse . scrutitiy ; i meticulous definl- 
. tlon •; of 1 behavioural, categories j; 
gerihrously tabulated ! w data,;, 

sensible ' ahd • never ■ ovfer-riophlsti- 
cateil ! statistical ■proC'ftdureS ; and 
tlte arguments and conclusions aud 
Fur titer Unsolved question^ flowing 
from 1 these. Excellently chosen and 
carefully . described photographs 
( unfortunately.'*" printed > too coar-- 
aely) and i*tnA - down-to-earth - iiw 
sights, of .^omedne 1 who is herself : a 
rabthon i give this book a vitality not 
usually to ' be found- iu a - scientific 
work 1 Of this kind- ’ 1 '— ‘ 

! ! In i k nte^terly. way. Je'mine | Att- 
fttftnn analyses, her findings . iu 
terftis of l 'soclobjolngic^l hnd ecolog- 
ical theories, with, a rionstructiy-ely 
critical awareness of. assumptions; 
that too oftrin Tettialn iutollcit aod 
: u hftxhlo red, r Thus she deducris f titet 
her babtion kiffthts rilioukl bhglb to 
: feed 1 themselves by theft* sixth 
month: by cohsidftriog hpw much 
edtra ’tldte h a,r ? 

to spend feeding herself to 
the increased stimtiy ti mil k that 
• would be • detaanaetT by an Infant 
refusing to resort to other rood 
sources. Sudh a demanding infant 
would fence its mother to spend. 
long Teeditig bersalf that she woitid 
ha ve 1 . to r sacrifice 'resting and 'social 
•grooming time. ". ••••*• t 


This particular group of baboons 
leadf a liarsh life. Fewer than half 
the Infants studied could be confi-. 
defntly . described m healthy at 
birth. Only on .the. day when a 
mo tlier gave birtii is She lHcelnr- to 
spend teas than half her day. feed- 
ing and walking. Mothers of youn- 
in Fan ts (Suffer a six : fold.to eigbt-fel 
increase In social apprea clies from 
others, and. many of these,! distress 
mothers, especially low-ranking 
ooes-f ■' ■ •- ■•:••• ..- 

. . Mothers vary ' hi the., degree ta 
which- -Htey restrict thftir Infants 
f rota:' leaving them, and a group' of 
n restrictive^*. ... mother® ; is w diatin* 
gulslied fri>m "the '.#* laissez-faire” 
on£s. The latter,, by virtu p ofi their 
relatively higli Soclail ranks, may .he 
well ; able to. prevent others from 
bara8eiTia. .their ;InfatUS .as .^Iiey ^Idy 
andfee^-ftbme distance, a way,, 

A1 tin anu ai'gues .against 'consider- 
ing some .pattern , of motijering a; 
“better’V than, i, another, until the 
contexts ,pf a mothors social milieu 
and life-history "stage, arq, under- 
stood; A low-ranking mother who is 
'too , ’’ laiesez-fafire can .have hot 1 
infant. ktdaiepipe^, fori'.h^urs by a 
lii^h^eftkiqg . fepiale. ydio , is not 
necpsswiiy able td fgrid ft-i i s 
.- Xp>i . the past ' 20 years. ; fieW 
research, on cqpiuteyri gitd, apes \W 
achiayed r much. .1. eocpect that . Ini'-: 
ther consolidation of this. prOgrqsS 
will 
, in 


II owe much fe ; Qie exan^ple $et 
Jeaiw^Altmaun’8 book. . t> ,. 

M. J.A.SitUpson 


M. /. A, rS»mpsof» is .at the sub- 
department of anirpaL behaviour at 
thetUntoertUy*<sf Cambridge- .- 


THE RISE OF AFRIKANERDOM 

IPower, Apartheid! and the Afrikaner Civil 
Religion 
T. Dunbar Moodie 

“Here we have an unusual scholar, trained in botii sociology add 
theology, who Hus set himself the ambitious task of exploriug 
the relationship between religious thought and political practice 
in the history of Afrikanerdom. It is ... a unique contribution 
to our undeivtaiiding of South African politics, departing radic- 
ally from both liberal and neo-Marxist interpretations. , , . The 
author, deserves our congoatulatious -for an. original end scholarly 
work which will interest and stimulate theorists in a wide range 
of disciplines .” — The Times Higher Education Supplement 

344pp, £3.50 

THE RENAISSANCE IMAGINATION 

Essays and, Lectures ' ' 

D. J. Gordon, collected and edited bp Stephen Orgel 

“ Pro vocative, and broad of view. . . . D. J. .(Gordon’s excellent spec- 
ialized studies ( are now set in a proper context ‘of fib" J 
mor^ general- view of Renaissance -imagery and culture .” — The 
Times Literary Supplement 

344pp. £5.50 

MEMOIRS OF THE POLISH BAROQUE 
The Writings of Jan Cliryzostom Pa^ek 
A Squire Of the' 

Commonwealth of Poland aqd Lithuania 

Edited and translated by Catherine S. Leach 

“A literary classic and an important historical source- depicting 
Polish society amid the devastating wars and magnate intrigues 
that accompanied the decline of royal authority. This sldllful 
translation is enjoyable reading, vividly capturing p**ek's collo- 
quial style .” — American Historical Revieu/ 

40h>P- £3.50 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 

37 Dover Street, London inx 4HQ 


- Leading Paperbacks from Johns Hbpkinv' •' r 

THE ACT OF READING 

A The dry of Aesthetic Response 

.) • Wolfgahglser' " ‘ ’ ‘ * ’■ 

)By defflnjug what Happens during t|»e act of heading, that Is, how- ^ 
j aesthetic, exeerift'ice is initiated, 1 deVelOpy, * nftld functioita^Iete^ft’ ' 
, i.book provides die first systematic framewpjrk ior assessing tbe 
. .communicatory- function of a literary text withiu the context' , 

. from which it arises.. It Is an important .work- that- will anneal to 
' 'those interested. In. tile reading process, aesthetic theory, literary . . 
, crltLdsm, and baric theOrfetibal aspects of the' novel.- ■■ •• ' • / r 

.- • 2S6pp.£3.50. •; 

-i ' ”, .NEIGHBORS in.'CONf^C^' r : ' ’-i 

The Irish, Germans,. Jews, and Italians . ! ' ! 
of New York City, ^929-1941 , r ’. 

". i Ronald K. Bay or < 

: ■ ** In tills fact-filled boqlc. Ronald H. Bay or lias made' a substantial 
...contribution to our: understanding of. one of, rite epidemic prob- • 
-loms of New Yorit City and* indeed, of- stil' Major'- qities : die \ 
. ..tensions arising from' the Intei-action of ethtiic and jiachil^rouji#? 

' iu die. urban setting ." — American Historical Review 256pp, £3^0. , . 

>.-• . • cqMEbY.’jsv^--/ 

' u Aft fissay on Coniedy ,> by George Mere ditlji J. \ 

. “Laughter”^y ! HenriBergson 

edited, u>ith\dq\ mtroduction arid^appendix; by Wylie Syphdr 

Laughter mates us hrtiuian, riins’ tite tiieine of aliese bwo cksric ! 
Works by the English novelist Geonge Meredith aud the- cele- . 
brated wtitii' philosopher Hettri : Bergson/ 1 Written some* hundred:) 


1 years' ago. largely ih rrispouse to what their autiioi's" sow as the 
de-humanldaticfn of~mtteTJli:-cH4 MndUstftar'ftHt,' Wtft^estiatys' resd 1 ; 
vrith-rouch senseianid rigudflc^nce today, - . ' <288ipp, £2J9.^ r ' 

• / --jl' cjpiSr . , 1 

A Study oii the R61igion, Laws j abd 
Institutioiis of Gr$ete : and Rome : , . r , • 

’ ■ ■ . ■ ' 'Ntima Deiiis Fiistel de Cotilanges . ' 

Originaily. published; jn La did Antique ■ tbis'nhriaritaiUe- 

woroc describes, society. a», it axistqd. in Greece imjrfnk. Dhe ace , 'of 
Pericles apd. in Rome at the time of Cicero, WbrkJmj vylrih or 1- 
a fraction- of the -materials available tn today’s, dritioai s^boli 


Fustel. de Coulanges fashioned a complete plcturfl of life in the 
‘aiKtoent clty^ resulting in a book impressive today .as much for 
the depth of itu portrait as for th$ thesis it ; preseoJSS. 
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Packmen, v 

Carriers and Packhorse Hoads 

DAVID HEY 

Using material from a Wi’de variety of sources, matched 'with 
surviving physical evidence, this book studies the pre-turnpike 
communication system. Using South Yorkshire and North 
Derbyshire as examples, the developing pattern of routes is related 
to the growth of the local economy. 

Autumn 1980 Illustrated with maps and photographs 
718511921 £12150 

Proceedings in the 
Parliaments of Elizabeth 1: 
Volume 1 1558-1 S8I 

EDITED BY T.E. HARTLEY 

A iri^Jof scholarly project. 'presenting two categories of documents: 
'separates' including speeches, drafts, petitions etc., and journals 
kept by private members. Contemporary spelling Is retained, but 
' punctuation provided. The editor has fur nished Introductory 
sections, a genera! introduction, annotations, bibliography and 
index. 

Winter 1980 over500pp 7185 11816 about £30 

Ashweli 1830-1914: The Decline 
of a Village Community 

B.J.DAVEY ; 

A description of 'the old community*, and an account of the forces 
and events which destroyed Itin the 60 years before the First 
World War. •* • • . 

Occasional Papers in English Local’ Histoiy 

Third Series No. S ’ .. 

Now published maps 718520351 63.95 f'V/S 

Leicester University Press yXJ 


■ • THE FISCAL JPOlilCV • *• ■ • 

; A REASSESSMENT . . 

EHary PrdUnw A.) , . 

e nuiurf topics in pSic?'^ 

* finance nowadays : .t lie growl h.ot t he public .sector, 
fiscal redistribution, and i lie good “tax system! 

Professor Musgi ave makes u penetratirtg analysis of the 
economic principles underlying any coherent, tax- ' . 

; system. He develops a set of principles and applicates 

tnem on-tKe.maih categories of tajtatipn.. . 
i -1978 73 pp Hnrdboupd 90. k 6lft068'7X3,50; ' 

INflati^ ANb ; 

! ; PfATtONAL ^PECTS; -;j.v v. ;-;/ t ; 

v^ftr LlNDBEGK; University of Stockholm >• > r. : - 

*A:Uechrtica|ly: Simple minlysisof the Complex^, • 

;. phenomenon of fn fl ntion in its global int^rhattonal and 

* national dimensionsrPcof^sor Litidbeck treats in : 

* extenso the intct'nntidii’a[. trahsmlssiori rnfechanism ... 

and iJsInipi'icHtiohsfoL'thenalioh autonomy oE- 
anti- 1 r»fl alWfjol i ci<& • ■.■' ■ • ' “ : s ' ■ 

1979 U7pp Hardbound 90“ 6186 09^ 6 £4.75 , 
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Rational advance and retreat 

tem is io be of any use, they mu 51 ihe probabilities or calculate ib 

c of Knowledge : an add to die probability calculus uddi- amount of information given in 


The Enterprise of Knowledge : an 
essay on knowledge, credal proba- 


bility, mid chance 
by Isaac Levi 
Birr Press, £17.00 
ISBN 0 262 12082 8 


Intluc rive logic in the widest sense 
is the study of how the rational man 
adds to (or subtrucis from ) his 
beliefs. We find ourselves with 
certain evidence of observation, and 
reports of observer's, and we advance 
beyond these to new scientific 
theories, new predictions about, the 
future or claims about the past, and 
JioJd lhar in some way our evidence 
warrants these advances. The new 
beliefs which we gain may in turn 
cast doubt on one or two of our 
earlier beliefs, nhd so we have' to 


acknowledge tW some of our sup- 

S osed "evidence” did not really 
ave that status. Inductive logic 
seeks to lay down the rules of 
rational advance and retreat. . 

Tn their attempts to lay. down 
these rules Inductive logicians have 
developed some increasingly sophis- 
ticated system's. The systems are 
rigorously worked out, but differ 
from eaefi other in their initial 
assumptions. Perhaps the most 
fundamental/difference of inductive 
logicians is between those who 
regard the , process of rational 
i acquisition .of beliefs 'as ohe In 
which beliefs are added if ail'd only 
if they , are. made probable by evU 
i denpe, and thope who consider other 
, factors also .to be important — what 
problem vie are concerned with, 
how much, information (whether 
true or. false) is contained in the 
suggested new belief, and whether 
or not wp choose to be cautious in 
btlr belief . acquisition. . 

1 ■.'Let us- call the former group, 
probd bills is 'and the latter- uiillsts, 
(because they are often concerned 
with the “ Utility ” of the' new he- 
lief).. Moflt probebi lists have a sys- 
tem ■ centred .ort:. the traditional 
. probability calculus,' 1 as axiomatised 
roy.-Kalmoge vOW. •« Buti *i£: tije>i*’iyS- 


tem is to be of any use, they must 
add to the probability calculus addi- 
tional rules which enable lhem to 
calculate precise numerical value* 
for theories and predictions — or ut 
any rate a determinate range within 
which values He. And it Is here 
that the troubles of probubilism 
begin, because any attempt to 
specify such rules leads to the 
charge of arbitrariness. 

Scientists in our century may 
prefer, among hypotheses com- 

K atible with the data,' one sort of 
vpothesis • rather than another ; 
but scientists in' the next century 
may have other preferences, and 
who is to say who is right? The 
difficulty of avoiding this charge 
provides a most powerful motive 
fur an inductive logician to move 
over -to a utijist system. 

Isaac Levi's system is a utilist 
system. He first put forward the 
basic ideas in Gambling uwitii Truth 
in 1967, end he -has .now developed 
them in” p much failed Way in this 
new 450-page book,. 'W<J find our- 
selves with a. certain corpus of 
knowledge, and we Seek to add to 
it, he holds, so as to have more 
information while also avoiding 
error. In order to choose _ whether 
to add a certain hypothesis to our 
corpus, we nefed to work out the 
expected “ cognitive utility " of so 
doing (roughly, the amount of 
information which we would gain ■ 
minus th« probability of that 
information being false) and corn- 
pure it with the expected utility of 
other hypotheses which are alter- 
native answers to the same question - 
in which we are interested. 

There are then various strategies 
which we can adopt, one being to 
choose the hypothesis with the maxi- 
mum expected utility, another being 
to suspend judgment between a 
number of hypotheses with, -high 
expected utility. Levi considers that 
different people gjve different 
values to the utilities involved (mind 
less, thqn others about the possibility . 
. of error and. so have a different 
. “ indices o£ caution ; tifiay estimate 
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ilifforent ways, or - are-, contemcd' 
iu answer different questions. Leri ' 
has provided n system according m 
which two people who differ in these 
respects may both be rational, when 
with the same evidence one accepts 
and the oilier rejects a proposed 
hypothesis. 

Although at times the discussea 
inevitably becomes somewhat |eck 
niettf . Levi writes in a lucid .way. 
which Is easy to read. He develops, 
his system thoroughly, gives detailed - 
objections to rival systems and qm, „ 
eludes with aiv application of . hh 
system to the discussion . about 
accident risks in nuclear power, 
pi unts. He has made an important 
and c ha lien ping contribution to 
inductive logic. 

In my opinion, the framework el . 
this and all ocher uriNsric svjtran 
is o mistaken one. To start with, at: 
cannot h'ere and now choose our. 
beliefs ; they came to us uncboxi. ... 
(We may, of course, choose At 
assumptions on . which we .are ft 
act ; but that is a different merry/: 
What determines whether we « . 
rational in our acquisition of beSeh 
is simply whether, on our evident, 
they are 1 probable or likely to k 
true. There is nothing rational hi 
believing a proposition just beans* 
it contains a lot of informaiton. 
Whether- it contains -much inform- 
tion is not on additional factor w.. 
which we determine the utility d 
believing ft proposition, but a to 
tor which helps to determine Af 
probability of that proposition. (TM 
more you claim, the more probaw. 
it is tnflf you have made a mitujre 
somewhere.) But someone wo 
thinks a-lohg these lints afced* io 
answer at some length the jWff , 
fill o-biections which Levl hrlnp 
forward. 

. / ..:. Rl(:bardg.fflnl)UTfl| , 

Richard Swinburne is protestor ^ 
philosophy at i the ■ University *i‘. 
Keels, ■ . . . ; 
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ad ; a flvst dirterem^t 'e'qunrions,' represent ^the nO general discussion of . 
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solving. systems of pmfiW 8lf 
tial equations. . 

The second chapter taWJJ . 
" Structural -Background-" wMi 


rSSt of Isaac Newton 
L W E. Manuel 
Sedetlck Muller» £11-75 
SjJ84_ 95357 7 

^wTTowerfng stature as a 
and a mathematician has 
. Kl 2f a y m J suffered an eclipse since 
‘! w d S T 1727. Indeed, the 
Mings of Newton scholarship in 
ff wasont century have tended to 
Increase rather then diminish 
««cct both ! ior Newton's achieve- 
S s and L ^ influence in the . 
eighteenth and • n neteenth centu- 
rles The case Is different, for 
Heutan the man- Many of Newton’s 
f contemporaries were aware of a 
dark side to hU character. They 
' knew that if he could often be - 
gentle and kindly, and give most 
generously to those in need both 
within and outside his immediate 
family circle, he was also prater, 
naturally suspicious, could drop a 
frftrtd suddenly for crossing him. 
was totally without mercy to all 
1 convicted coiners and clippers,, ahd 
; could be an implacable, ruthless and 
unscrupulous enemy, as Hooke, 
Flamsteed and Leibniz alL learnt to 
ihelr cost; - 

Bally’s Life of Flamsteed, with its 
■evalapotis of Newton's shabby treat- 
ment of the Astronomer Royal, wbs 
ihe first published work to cast 
doubt, on Newton's -total - moral per- 
fecrion. L. T. More’s biography con* 
tlaued the same process discreetly, 
ud Manuel has now completed it 
vltJi a portrait of Isaac Newton in 
which all his grave imperfections as 
i human being are openly paraded. 1 
Indeed, in his zeal for plain speak- 
lag Manuel sometimes throws his 
MjrorJan’s caution to the winds. 

Thus he. oites no documentary 
'.nldeoce for his charge that Newton 
■bullied witnesses”, that in rhe 
Mux he. t was “ gratified with the 
nurise of ‘naked i/6Nb6l ‘‘over his 
Wlovf. creatures ” and that “for 
-taote (ban three decodes the colossal 
‘. JWhof Isaac Newton found victims 
to ta Tower " where “ he could 
Pin and kill without doing violence 
» Iw scrupulous puritan con- - 
. These, are sei'ious charges, 
•nwo what we know of Newton's tor* - 
wed mind they might be true. But 
, fl. jenoved, Manuel - to give 'chapter 
vwie' for his assertions;, and . to 
wt more cate to, distinguish be-. 
«« matters of fact and specula- . 
concerning Newton’s state- of 



question, and in draw from them 
definite -conclusions regarding- the 
nature of light. As Newton himself 
puts it in a memorable passage from 
his letter of 6 February 1671/2 to 
Oldenburg— a passage curiously 
omitted from the version of the let- 
ter later published in rhe Philo- 
topical Transactions of the Royal 
Society : 

For what I shall tell . . . ifi not an 
Hypothesis but moat rigid conse- 
quence, not conjectured by barely 
. inferring 1 ris thus because not 
otherwise or because it satisfies 
ail Phoennmena (the Philosophers 
Universal Topick ) but evinced by 
the mediation of experiments con- 
cluding directly and without any 
suspicion of doubt.” 

This type of artificial, contrived 
experiment using measurement 
wherever possible, and serving on 
occasion ro draw rigorous conclu- 
sions, not only made possible New- 
ton's capital discovery of the nature 
of white but also left its mark 
through the Opticks on ihe whole of. 
eighteenth century science. 

Unlike the case of light, where 
Newton seems to have been little 
indebted eirher to his predecessors 
or his concern porariesi the extent of ■ 
his achievement in celestial dyna- 
mics is complicated by his un- 
doubted indebtedness to Ins 
predecessors Galileo, Kepler nnd 
Descartes, dad to his 'contemporary 
Robert Hooke. Butterfield, however, 
was' wide of the mark when he sup- 
posed - that Newton’s contribution 
was simply to fit together'a number 
of pre-existing pieces into the right 
pattern. In solving the problem of 
Kepler morion, and thus laying the 
foundations of the Principle, Newton 
had to create a new dynamics. 

As . in the case of light we , are 
struck by the diversity of the 
gifts required. Physical intpitiop 
1 was not enough, as .the p»e of 
■ Hooke so abundantly and tragically 
proved. Mathematical genius Was 
necessary but not- sufficient: other- 
wise pure mathematicians like 
Wallis and Leibniz with un interest 
in motion might easily .have /qre- 
, stalled Nekton. The. peed for the 
simultaneous' possession of physical 
intuition and great mathematical 
talent cut down the field drastically. 
Indeed, of ail Newton’s contemp- 


Godfrey Kneller's portrait of 
Isaac Newton, in the collection of 
the Earl of Portsmouth. 

his Interest in Newton’s character 
by an appeal tp the modish— and I 
believe partly erroneous— belief that 
an understanding of Western (sic) 
science must take account of ihe 
" character components ” of its 
“ great form-imprinting practi- 
tioners *’ as part of the “ psychologi- 
cal envelopment” oS the science of 
a given culture. But if.it is not 
possible to explain Newton’s 'genius 
in science in terms of his psycho- 
logical necimarjties, it is possible to 


logical peculiarities, it is possible to 
go some way- to explain his major 
achievements in light and gravita- 


tion. 

New toil’s skill ftsfcn experiment a-, 


-structural uacKgiwui.M. --r IT* 

easily be understood bv rw . J ^^qhe thing to . caNtlogue ail . 
who have no previous ma ny- psychological pecii- - 


-applications to - practical- cpmp.utipB, mat$)y have 'to qe chpseu ■ to : nilni- 

E r,oplems Arising.- in > engineering mize an EpprOkimation 1 to 1 1 a fuhe- 
ave' .been. hi prrfcess of JntpnsivB tioatl, . . * .r- 

.development-for-mor&tlmn-aO ye^B. . groceduies for deriving finite ele- 
Initially Ihe applications . were tp mont idealwationK, in - rhe fortn of 
structntal problwns, but success, in- Syotemi M ; , pjgebraic equeriom 1 
that field prompted- Investigations in. govorninlg approxiimrib'tis' to sold* 
other areas including . fluid mech- lions “for , . two^dtmeiiaionnL t fipld 


ante* eJectromagnetism. : The 
scale of the Tesearch^nd-lbfi rapper* 
' ent- usefulness of; the ElhUo- element 
technique; has also prompted -many 
numerical'’ analysts and - mathematl' 
clans to : study methods of approxi- 
mating solutions or problems and 


proia^ms, discussed in ■ dctffH. 
This dlscussioq ' includes , conslderpv 
uqns.of the appldcation. ,of boundary 
conditions, and minierous examples 
ore given to Jihtstrate the usq of ihe! 
tecivnlquea- in aliiiplo- cases. ' 

' J,, -m ’* • ' < • . • - - 
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of smiclpr.al -mechanics. JMjm 
-S ion nl use of itlontical rt ?.! a, JSfS 
vectors atul mafficos 
many renders even if - 

a matter of. ■conveotlqp in ^-; 
tural . mechntiics. tjm . 
prompts one Id nsk i V t APSc? 
to describe finite elcmcjt 
d'uros and terminology, yj.. 

now, ' in terms .of: me 
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wifeh to' use fltrite' elotri^ntfl'ior. ai-e JuccessfuHy. in. applying the basli; .. i n ife owri' right in'dnffSJs i»-i 
lody’-Mthg ier^' finite- eldihetit unite: elSment- procedure . ip order degree ' progfaounesj 
Icoges-’’. .' - ;- : V .V^ ", .v *. ‘b-solye .Rroblems.-for which, l J »vit-,spld<Hz’5 - book on; i 1 
rtth 'tbfcsO' biKU in yieW- Dartea . able ^ fimctiona|s are ; not. kudwq; - .ba ptised mainly * 
iris With'- a> chapter tHKlIitink, the J*® r i,. 8cusse iL chapter 8‘X, IPO ' reading and PriT?*?l s ^ A(‘ ' 

;qrictf dovelBpmem ' ojf fTait» dwfltow -gjmippje* pro purposes, e vajlfthility -«■ W > 

tecJmhlUo. Noxt'js a Ch^i' fr, 70 " ^U^e-depertdent.and r n 0 i}.: with the • ‘apprqprwt* JJJJJJiflA'.: 
bn ' back^ound ;i naa L problems for Svhldi func : tiond is; desirable' if .n® 1 ?v ftctifr 1 

vieto'-iOf ■{ the atohoEy statfement may,, be toiwtriiqted injerms . . Oyeral),. the l«t jJJ, v>fi 
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reader may expect, to ^ 

accessible The refvjnctf -JJ. 
are given ere 
. statements ' inddo,' In tne w 
f Hough" essontlal, they ar f iunk« 
adequare substitute for J &V 
.reading list, summaries 

Vtou ft tixtsin-wch » 
.summary of the. Way 
edniehts of .texts 
rnetit the idflas>r.csont«^^v 
Da Vida’s' book; 

The large nOmbe^ 1 « , M e*A 


gflwns many, psychological pecu- 
Wijw and emotional distu^benccs 
neitajting fc his short-lived but 
breakdown of 1693j 
Wet. with Manuel fhe|r . m k ob- 
-bis severance from 
Wr « ' at iha lender age 
— ilctfA It is quite - another 
solid connexion 

“f fl psychological peculiarly 
* genius In science 
' Ma, ™el' frankly 
Sr^LS* 1 . ihtboUty to establish 
a ; c *>hnexion 1 while .justifying 


Newton’s skill as an expe rim ent a-, 
list evideqtiy played a major part in. 
his discovery of the pstture of white '■ 
light. No doubt this skill grew 'out 
of his early passion for meohanical. 
toys— and Manuel does well to 
emphasize. Wyw.ext^OQffdinwiiy wide- 
spread was the interest in mechani- 
cal tilings in England in tlie 1650s, 
■&bd the part winch books like John 
Wilkins'S Mathematical Magick 
may.-Iieve played In fostering it. But 
when we look at the experiments 
described-;-" with- . on .affectionate; 

wpilthiOf detail’! a® Elnsteip put it' 

—In (He 1672 paper, and compare 
tiio'm wltii t/ho recorded experiments, 
of ctmtetiHibrerles such as 'Boyle, 
Hooke /of Huygens, tiien we. are , 
struck' with the artificial, contrived 


square law ns a fact in spits, of his 
inability to explain; it. As Voltaire 
put it, commenting on Newton's 
attitude, and contrasting it with the 
metaphysical certainties of Des- 
cattes and Leibniz, "Newton SHvait 
doiiier”. 

The most serious omission of 
Manuel’s biography is the absence 
of a satisfactory account of New- 
ton’s achievements. The reader will 
look in vain for any intelligible 
account of what Newton was .about, 
and in this important respect 
Manuel's biography is inferior to 
tile only comparable biography of 
Newton, that of L. T. More. Another 
sur prising omission is the almost 
total lack of any account of New- 
ton's philosophy of science.' Indeed 
the author dismisses the very core 
of that philosophy as contained in 
the Queries to the Opticks and the 
General Scholium to the second 
edition of the Principia with the 
comments that its loss would have 
left no “ major gap in the annals 
of thought u . Other omissions are 
the lack of any extended discussion 
of the relationship between Newton 
and Cotes — a particularly suitable 
subject for Manual’s psychological 
investigations— and the failure to 
mention that Isaac Barrow left 
Cambridge in 1G69 in order to 
. become one of the chaplains to 
Charles II, a good position from 
which to engineer the vital royal 
dispensation which enabled Newton 
to retain his fellowship without 
becoming ordnined. 

Since the original US edition of 
this book In 1968. rhe most im- 
portant relevant event In Newton 
scholarship has been .the comple- 


lion in 1977 of- the Rpyal Society's 
edition of Newton’s cqrresponde'nce.’ 
Bui although it is on enormous ■ 
convenience to have tlie complete ' 
correspondence available, 1 doubt 
if its appearance lias necessitated 
any major change in the present 
work except in the case of the- 
Newton- Leibniz controversy, in ‘ 
which it will be interesting to com- 
pare Manuel's account with that 
given in A. Rupert Hall’s Fftitoso 1 

C hars at lVnr, recently published, 
y Cambridge University Press. 

The deficiencies of part II ar'e; 
baiaheed by the virtues of the other 
two parts. The account in part 1 of 
ihe youthful Newton and his 
“ melancholy countenance ”, based 
in largo part on 'the author’s owh 
earlier work, is - admirable, and In - , 
part III he shows an easy command" 
of p number of involved and cOm-', - 

L lex topics including tlie duel with 
eibnlz. and NeVvton’s extraordinary! 
researches into Ancient Chronology.' . 
The writing , in part III is partlcu- ' 
lariy lively and entertaining as if .i 
Miinuol the historian were just ns 
relieved as Newton himself to ; bid 
goodbye to science and Cambridge' 
and settle down In the biographic- 
ally more interesting world nt the 
grout and the good in early eigh- r 
toehth century London of which/ 
Newton Was himself to become so 
conspicuous an, ornament. :| j 

John Herivel; 

John . llefiney kas formerly reader 
in the history and phifos ophp of 
science at Queen's University, Bel- 
fast-' , 
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ho uses those experiments to -" Lor- 
two ” Nature, to' put hri- to the- 


diaries only Christian' Huygens. pos- 
sessed both necessary 'qualities- Jn- 
adeqpato measure to .make -him a 
serious competitor to Newton- in die 
field oE. gravitation.. But by a cruel 
twist of fete Huygens tyas precluded 
a priori from ever considering tne 
inverse square .solution. ,ta (1 ; the, 

'■'problehV Of planetary motion by 
one- of the lew elements which 
survived his ' early enthusiasm . for , 
the Cartesian system; the necessity 

, for all - triiO mechanical 'explanations 
to be lit terms of action' - by contact. 
NeWtod, oh the!, other -hand,, totally 
emancipated ‘from the Cartesian 

■ (SysLem,' and more open minded .and 
flexible iri - hip attitude to Nature, 
tvaf cqn tent' to accept • Ae in verse 
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vm - ; would' 1 [Have ’'been • tnorr 
(HitspbKoiily critical of tite failureq 
of ngriciiHural ■ p6Hcie* to ‘achieve 
lb el^ objective*./; »nd would have 
riven- a 'fill lea 1 dfedussltai Of -the SOc*. 
ml atid political asp&cte to. which, as;,, 
he points, out, insufficient tion 
has been gilven- A^lnj , he might 
have quhstiobed mtfre vigbroUsly Thff 
basic assumption.; of agrlpulturaf 
bolifcy-makws *tb«f Itris possible .to 
Formulate^ a. clear mod comprehen- 
sive set of- gpsfliifor iarin policy and 
to pursue Fpid.'adiieye ;tliem< in. a. 
systematic and logical manner; when, 
the keaKfy.ifl ^hqt pollpy^mevitably 
. become* the brtduct of bolHicai 
and bureaucratic ■ expediency J and i 
that its consequent?? ; are frequently 
the opposite of Its intentions. ^ 

.. the j 4 spatial perspective”, which 
is. the JnUntied new approach, -is 
left to tfie two final qhapters (apa£C 
Front- a. brief meattpn 
three) and! cojisiks of k .study itt 
chaotir^ •!* 
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’farmer' scbe«t6s)i The spatial effects 
iof the pfodijcrion grtots are *hWn-' 
i to 1 be snriht. Nodq 'of thosC .studied , 
" cbahg'fed ' fuiiddmefttaliy 'the oifer : 
all pattern "ol-' production of the 
itObtiW urhich.Ht delated ?V,'. But, - it 

'shbula'be polntdd out; the niil cow 
and hlH she Op subsidies 'have pr&= 
V6ri ted- *th‘e 'otherwise . inevitable, 
decline jiLagricliltWial' activity id' 
the ' upland' areas.- -As -. for- the 
regional ' lripiit ...’of - - improvement 
.grants, the mhih Conclusions were 
that “ the'OUtcorhe for each measure 
mg' a very bn even input of grant 
'.aid”, arid that-" farm size emerges' 
a a the major ■ influence on the adop- 
tion bf gFawjBW o jv 

t . While- strbngly supporting Dr 
r, Bowler's advocacy’ of ■ much .more' 

- selective pblicids *o take' account of 
the diVefse'hartire of* farmers, end 

. f amiiha.' one ; t*h only say s that the 
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v farming,' one ’ t*h only say 1 wtt- the 
iUfltial pSi-5pe?tive (aten here j urns 
out W -m ^ofndritirik- of. 'a^ damp 
sqiiib^ which W ridt to decry. .the 
considerable etlon -put into its 
vmakitfa.’ ’ •■•'i ^ * ■■.' ?• 
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4 recommendations for counsellihg. 
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Elements of the environment 



;i i* , 


19 


— - isolated case of diagrams not inle- 

Environmental Chemistry : the grating, well with the discussion, 

earth-air-water factory Chapter four, dealing with dis- 

hy R. W. Italsweli, P. Brhnble- persion of contaminants, serves as 
combe, D. L. Hunt and P. 5. Liss an introduction to plume dispersion 
Edward Arnold, £4.95 theory. Equations required to pre- 

ISBN 0 7131 2790 2 diet downwind concentrations 

. .. from a pollutant source ore 

Chemical Contamination in the q UOte( ]j hut these are not applied, 

? u, S! n ® nvIr ® nn,e, “ , -n . however, even to a simple quaniita- 
by Morton Lipputann • and Richard t ; ve exercise and this leaves the 
B. Schlesmgar 

Oxford University Press, £9.00 
ISBN 0 19 502 4427 


hose. It only a f ew more 
equations had been used HI 
late or reinforce Ideas, the Hi.fc fai 
would huve been much ImprotTI 
En vironmantal Chemistry 
Elements by H. J. M. M/* 
take pride ot place In this 
Inevitably, many of the topK 
sidered In the book— suctk, t 

atmosphere, *»•"*- — 


Infancy of a university 


Efife***- 

BBN 0 3 33 29886 1 


Environmental Chemistry 
Elements 
by H. J. M. Bowen 
Academic Press, £17.00 
ISBN 0 12 120450 2 


of the 


reader vaguely wondering how a 
calculation could be performed and 
how accurately it would represent 
a real situation. The next chapter 
offers ah adequate account of the 
fate of contaminants after their 
release to the environment. It is 
a pity that practically all the data 
selected for trace metals, total sus- 
pended particulate, pesticides, 
Despite the fact that these three ozone, the oxides of carbon, nitro- 
books contain in their titles the Ren and sulphur are taken from 
words environment and chemistry, experiences in USA. This em- 

...l;.!., phasis on conditions in the ■ USA 
than- contents, treatment of subject appears .again 'in. the last chapter 
matter and scope are very dif- where major pieces of federal legis- 
ferent. The shortest. Environmental lation are listed in chronological 
Chemistry, with 154 pages exclud- order. This might be satisfactory 
in* bImui-v mid indnv h»« its for a North American readership, 

“ but « "ot necessarily applicable 
Pki B C .? U ‘ e *** t0 t,ie European situation where 

the authors to firs t-y eat students c |i mate - and economic factors are 
at the University of East Anglia, different. 

The subtitle of Hie book, Earth- Air- 
Water Factory, serves ns a theme 
upon which the work is structured. 

After an' introductory chapter 
which considers the earth's crust. 


SHiS* - the *? ecti . of elemedtfef *"• Sf ft f h sir Loids Matheson, who 
ficienciea and toxicides, the fit <to° c TO «f>er 16 eventful 


The principal strength of the 
book is centred around the middle 
chapters. These are coocerned with 
the effects of contaminants oil 
human health, on environmental 


hydrosphere, atmosphere and the ^n- exposure limits to poi- 

role of photosynthesis in humming }??““■ 

solar Anpfgv tii drhnihvd- cnyiiouiflCfttBl nc&Ittl otuCGfS 

x? s^js^sssi^ 

carbon oxviEfin nitrA?sn anil water haps the word level 98 pert of 
cycles.' A^pleaslng^mure pr the toe Jargon ean be accepted to mean 
treatment is the application of " joncentratnm » or where pounds 
elementary thermodynamics in ?‘l J,° ns « h***" 1 ™ ***** 

explaining the difference in the {occasionally used in the book) are 
m of natural water and water wieratea. 

Iield in soil. Brief factual accounts Much effort tips gone into the 
ire given about anthropogenic writing and the prooE-reading has 
inputs to the atmosphere in the baeh carefully carried buf. yet some- 
form of carbon monoxide, sulphur how the style adopted by the 
dioxide', particulates ana motor authors seems tedious, almost v'er- 
vehicte exogusU which under some 
meteorological : ckcu instances . can 
manifest . themselves ■'as 1 -' smog 
episodes. 


Eiciencies and toxicide?, the fi 
tlon of speciFic elements in enJt 
and radiouedvity. in releMl 
liumans—overlqp r he ivNecU 
of the two other books, but tk, 
the similarity ends. ' 

The copious tables of data W 
been compiled by the auther £ 
a thorough knowledge of the tkfa 
ture — there are more than in 
references, a very high prowcia 
of which are to original tegri 
papers. These tables repruw, 
unique collation of JnformaiJai « 
a wide range of - topics, htlrfa 
concent rat ipns of elemtiti » 
nutrient solutions affedig fe 
growth of seed plants, w* 
trations of elements inblb^n 1 
daily basis in bumsn die^fawk 
and outputs of elements for am 
tamiuated ■ uncultivated soils, aj 
radionuclides present in apt ar- 
rest la I biota like licheol bn 
vegetables, and in mamoMlhaia 
human muscle and bene. 

The book stresses 1 thfougbMl k 
biochemical aspect of enriniowMj 
topics. Any student embarkhgN 
postgraduate research in urn 
related to the chemistry pi a 


marine and plant life, or mda 
isms of enzyme beliavlbur woalik 


, sir Loins Metneson, wno 

«76 « eventful 

£*■?'« « cori f university 

i J** mit M Victoria was con- 
SsffliSe J 9S0s ‘ Australia, 
other Western countries, was 
.{5*55 by the first sputnik and 
. Son was made to expand and 
' develop Australia 1 * scientific and 

S'SSi-r&ftjs 

found that many of the 360 students 
who entered were in humanities 
subjects. As in other countries, the 
schools were not staffed or 
umlpped (or in some cases in- 
' riinea) lo produce a sufficient flow 
of scientifically educated candidates 
hr the Idnd of venture- Monaeli a 
founders had In mind. This situa- 
doa did not change a* . the yj »ra 
wni by. Even in the early. .1970s, 
bbEfl the uni versify contained more 
.iban 11.600 students, the arts faculty 
iid| hsd, the. greatest number of . 

t tnralmeata. . . 

Development was very rapid in 
ill areas of stud^. In spite, of the 


ently generous. He only mentions 
the outstanding botany department 
in connexion with an eloquent 
memo he got from it about a faulty 
dust-extractor. In fact he has 
little to say of science — much less 
of arts. Now I would not expect 
a book of this kind to be a roll- 
call of departmental achievement, 
but I find it strange that a salient 
feature of this young university, in 
fact the main thing about it worthy 
of mention, namely its intellectual 
energy, should appear to have made 
so little impact on the author. 

His Longest chapter is not about 
scientific or scholarly glory, teachers 
or taught. It describes the student 
troubles of the late 1960s and early 
1970s, and in particular the saga of 
his contest with a radical student 
leader. This man's eminently forget- 
table name occurs more often ifi the 
text than that of Mcnzies, the unfail- 
ing patron of Australia's universi- 
ties, or other constructive persons. 
This student and his friends, in the 
ardour of the time's concern with 
the Vietnam war, saw the univer- 
sity as a penetrable organ of a 


despised society, and acted accord- 
ingly. They seemed to gain much— 
but all was illusion. All they man- 


tpeed with whJci 


TTCIl BUVISCU sv waieuu »» 

at the earKest- opportunity. 

J.D.Bctk 


The remaining chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of silicate 
minerals and the chemistry of thbsfe 
weathering processes which lead to 
thf p/'O'duCtio'n bl'cliyfi. .The- proper- 
lies and cdmpositibns ' of -lakes and 
oceans 'ire 'also incldded 'in this 
section. A siinplp blit fascinating 
discussion is' presented of such 
diverse topics 'Ss the formation of 
manganese; nodules on the ocean 
bed ' and the Origin of coal and' oil 
deposits ' IU ‘the^ eaflh’s . criistf^ 1 
■ ■ The , boqk' . contains "a few errors! 



Perhaps . more serious, . the presen- , 
tauim . of;-, chemical — 


tiaptei 

i, .the 

mechanisms 



tions involving ions fqr aqueous sys- 
tems are given In the text, the 
fundamental importance of "free 
•radical reactions, especially those 
involving, the hydroxyl radical, -are. 
not mentioned. , ; • , . : = 

| Undoubtedly, Hie book, succeeds 
Jn '■(ts ai-h os’ set out in the preface:- 
jnamely, to ;whut the appetite., of 
'reader* with , an' interest in; environ., 
mental diemistry. , It is competi- 
tively 1 priced at £4.95 and this.' 
.should enable students , to purchase- 
.their ■ own . personal, copie*,.. . . ,. . . 

lajik'ir Neur .-Ybrk.miveicHKy; 
fAttogfether there-aya tetfl'.if haptqri', 
. which ;cMr. in, 
Ja. gofteral- fashion pollution of-:, dir.. 
jsoil and water by chepiicpls, Bdd'tUn; 
I affec ts:vtbese .. miy- Wve ; ipn 
; hu(wa yjjh^bably , beofth s« oL 

i very. . vdde range : Of. topic*, cbn- 
riaered, only ntj denwhtofy, qvmlltn- 
i 1 ]/® i*. tprnueuted, ; The 

data ln the 


| d la^'Wns.r irtcl ; tabular, data lii . th 8 

Nt.-wnc^'tii, .<nS«h! 

iaUre in :chaDter 7 tiv 



isms of enzyme betiaviour wo5UZ|- ''“r ^ toeether 

M k rKMt t oo^tuDity hil but achieved, .worliwdde 

at tlie earnest- oooortumty, 1-rtugaitlon. Much of this was due 

(o Matheson's insistence upon the 
highest academia standards, and it 
.'h surprising therefore that he 
ijetes so lit tie In his boqk.to ,the 
(unUersity’s intellectunl distinction, 
Als^.bU.referencas to its academic 
icUevemeiits are uneven. His 
piB'ue of the Innovator who estab- 
itsfaed ethnomusicology is insuffici- 


/. D. Butler is lecturer in * 
deportment of chentit'uy ft w 
University of Aston, Birmiay* 


Race, IQ i 
and Jensen 
jAMESK.Vi.YNN . 

Professor of Political Studies, 

■ University of Otago 

Previous books oni race and IG have ’ 
attempted to refute Jensen's views, : 
but' this is the first book which 
E)pswers I .him coherently on-.eyeiy 
point. The author makes u*e of 
his special competence esia philo- 
sopher to clarify the ethioal signi- 
ficanceof the IQ debate, • ... 

06519- £10:90 

Muliammad ' . 

]Seal of tlfe VtQphets '• 

MUHAMMAD ZAFRUIJA 

KH^N 

v An ? appraisal • of ‘ the. Ufa , of 
•1 Muhammad ; which ^ enables the 
Teader. to assess for hirpeelf the life 
"And significance of the Prophet of 

■ Islam; Q61Q 1 (paper) MB' 1 , 

History of the . . - I.; 

: IsUniic peoples 

'' y 

t'-Wkr i?ftndprd i end . authoritative . 
:'- :i WoiKonthe ! lsTat(ilo -peoples Is'novO 
. reieeued after several ydSrs'out tif 

cid.so ,!, r- ; 


Absent With Cause 

Lessohs of Truancy • 

RCfcEJft WHITJE: -• -:vi 
By describing what' flclually nsp* 
pared in a documented yaarwin* 
whole Intake of youngsters start 
alternative day-cenka, 
probes beneath the label of 
and shows that a meaningful 
tirpe educational prpgrammB 
be offered and accented by tfjWJ, 
completely disenchanted WJ 1 
school or. frorri dlsastrpvs W 
backgrounds. • /> 

Routiedgd Education Boon 
0665 9 (paper) LG-9 5 

' ' 1 • r •■» ■ * l * 

New- "Pa perbacks in 
Philosophy. 

Wittgenstein 

RQnKtnj. FOGFXIN, 

Professor of Philosophy . • *:.l 

ZZS%rb ii^f 

6347 5 (paper) £3.95 - 

■ ■ . t ’V. • ; - 

Property Rights ■- „ 

Phihsopiilc Foundotioid \ ■ \ ‘ 


aged to do was to leave an indelible 
and disproportionately vivid 1m- • 
print on thear v-c’s recollection. My 
principal criticism of his book is 
that he gives . them too much fame 
in their destructiveness, and ascribes 
too little credit .to.. those who en- 
thusiastically shared .in the great 
work of construction and creativity 
which be Led, and for which he him- 
self hRs received perhaps too little 
recognition. 

Matheson's view of university 
government is -not fashionable. As 
an engineer, he favours a simple 
structure that avoids wasteful 
tinkering. He believes that able men 
in key positions should have autho- 
rity 'to act, 8 nd does not accept it 
as an axiom that every staff mem- 
ber's voice should be significantly 
audible outside the lecture room. 
Tins philosophy was more than 


merely serviceable af a lime of very 
rapid development which could not 
have been managed by a demo- 
cratically devolved system. In the 
time of' student troubles to which 
Matheson looks back with horrified 
nostalgia, rhe fact that many senior 
academics identified the university's 
Institutional survival with that of 
their own careers, not simply the 
v-c’s career, kept Monash from blow- 
ing apart. I can remember the dif- 
ferences that were set aside. 

Some aspects , of this managerial 
system were unproductive. Three- 
■ year deans are sometimes destruc- 
tive, but full-time deans (Monash 
style) can ba unspeakable, even if, 
as in the case of most Monash deans 
. — Matheson regards them as a 
" Cabinet " — they were able acade- 
mics rather than mediocrities near- 
ing time-expiry. There is much talk 
of deans in Matheson's book, and 
of various more senior figures, 
chancellors' council members, 
judges ana the like, and diverse 
knights turn up in the atiacdotage 
as bearers of friendly advice at 
crucial times. 

There Is little here of the univer- 
sity I knew, which even in the 
hardest times could provide one 
good laugh a day. Yet Matheson 
still admires Michelangelo’s '* ancoru 
import) ”, which was suggested as 
the Monash Vniversity motto by rl^e 
late Jock Marshall, then professor 
of zoology. 1 hope that Marheson, 
as one who Is " still learning ”, will 
try to represent In some further 
book rhe real heart and life of the 
place of which he . was prime 
inventor. I hope, too, tbat next time 
he will be less sinld. and will wrire 
with some of the vital intelligence 
of his everyday, talk. 

H. D. Rankin 

JJ. D. Rankin ft prdfessor of Classics 
at the University of Southampton. 
From J96S-72 he was foundation 
professor of classical studies ut 
Mon ash University. 


"All Mathematics for the Non-Mathematician" 

Six Core Volumes supported by a series of Guidebooks in 
ten subject areas 
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Mathematics 


Chief Editor: Waller Lederniann, University of Sussex 

. Editorial Board: 

Robert F, Churrh house, Lmvers/iy College, Cardiff# 

Harvey Cohn, C/fy University of New York, 

Peter Hilton, Qattelie Research Centre ■, Seattle, 

Emlyn Lloyd, University of Lancaster 
Steven Vajda, University of Sussex 

.Assistant Editor: Carol Jenkins, LWyersily of Sussex 

Mathematics is today being increasingly applied in a variety of 
professions and activities, including biology, business manage- 
ment, economics, engineering, medicine, psychology and 
sociology. The aim of this Handbook is to provide up-to-date, 
easily -accessible information about the practical aspects ot 
mathematics and it is specifically dddressecT^o juSers of 
mathematics who are not professional mathematicians. The 
work is comprehensive in that all mathematical topics which 
I, , are currently being used or are considered to have potential for 
..future developments are covered ip the work. DurJng its 
I- . ■ . lekior-c kautt hff/art :eilfdpd:bv 


Lite Forms of Autobiography s epi — , , - 

of a . literary Etaphies 


"fe 'iit the history 

'^William -C. Spcngcmann 
— tele Unlvorsky Press. £12.30 
%m 0 300 02473 8 
t'AjrtoMogra 


De Quincey produce ( “ philosophi- 
cal “ or self-analytjcal . autoblo- , 
r, •' aritf -then" Cavlylef in' 


Sartor, Dickens In the first part of 
Copperfieid und Hawthorne in The 
Scarlet Letter (a rather startling 


essays theoretical 


ghMI ici • ■ 

inclusion) take autobiography across 
rhe verge of fiction where Lod ay it 


iliti rvt y* — — — — - 

finds Its most appropriate home, as 
a mode qf poetic ■ self-invention ■ 
than biographical selt- 


A(rtofilograpby': 

W critical 

tofcSBW «,M sssur 

uStOSX'S IT SSU' 

autonomous, history, shaped bjr an 


autonomous, history snapea oy an 

■aiBsasss 

^ sm f tus ‘ ^' ke b' wholly opaque, In a manner remini- 
problema. Professor Spenge« wnoiiyuiqn , « history ” of 

S" equipped . “ie ag IJ nles^tiiW methbdoiogi-; 

iStoii*- formidwble .. proUwnei'y ^ dilemma Is. clearly resolved, any 

notion , of a; ” tradition r of that 
elusive . qbjfct. " autobiography , 
must remain dubious.' 


he has: an 


^Warship 

Wractive™ mind, and, his dna- 
. iffiL 0 ’ ‘bdlrttkiH ‘texts hre -stimu" 
eh«*ertcally argued. But 
»ai2t ■ of ibfi overall 


mosaic of ‘ fragmentary incidents 
that neither endorses not; declines a 
consistent identity. More radically, 
the post-Freudian ^deconstruction" 
of the individual subject has re-' 
cently fostered autobiographical 
texts t Barthes par Bar the for 
example) which paradoxically aban- 
don the most basic presupposition 
on which Spengemann relies i the 
very concept of a ("true") self to 
be explained, analysed or expressed 
in rhe first place. 

Given the range of fascinating 
candidates, any common pursuit even 
of definitions Is unlikely to suCcefed, 
yet criticism sebms increasingly 
anxious to tame this wild genre, . 
Spengemann's concluding and very 
useful bibliographical survey demon- 
strates that something like a new 
field of academic study lias been 
rapidly Constituted since the 1960s. 
Professor Olney’s collection effi- 
ciently assembles fifteen essfeys from 


is not. 


Volume 1: ALGEBRA 

Edited by Waiter. Ledermann. 
and Steven Vajda , , 

0471 27704 5 544 pages 

SEPTEMBER 1980 


Volume U: PROBABILITY 

Emlyn Lloyd . . 

047 . 1 : 27821 1 . AAA pages ■ 

JANUARY 1901 



^PrtSupp^^oAg 0 f lb T s overall , It could- c^rtejpiy beclalm^dnot; 

reveal their only partial ade- Only that autobiographical wripngs 
■ EJ 1 % Wore he bSilds upon owe much nare ’ 
wwn - ; literary and hoo-literary- contexts 

..He ormite Li t' i r i. ' ' twldch receive scant aMennon here) 
toJywte. Na book Into three V7 nri th anv substantial inheritance, 
of- autobiographical writ* . : rui^rtniiB. ttutobibaraphles' buts* 


Ancient Indian Magic. 
'.-and FplkloVe ' C 
MARpARET^UTLEY 

. .pawing bfi | many Veers' study 
Of ;.rfljjgfouo'- cOlta .-igrtd: folklore. 


06063 (paper). ■ J3.50 -: -- . 

■ *•»?« •-'••.4- • •: 

The Fundamepiai 
Questions of JPWtopofify 
A. C.' jiWING : : • ‘- f ■* %} 

0586 5 (paper) £2-95 . ;• ' . i 

-• : * - - 1,4 . * , %r*- v* ■ ■ 


an [ritro- 


irheMela^ , . , 

’ foundations of ■ v.^v; 

ModernScienC^ - t'f.% 
.0688:1 I .&■** ;; ;. j' 

■„ •’ : v’;V 



Ldtijs Renza 1 , 

.Michael. /Spi mker,' There ..-atis :sow»e 
enjoyable' articles— James ; Cox on 
J^ffersonj Mary Mason- ,on >v0R)en 
writers— but the collection as a 
whole simply illustrates the tentral 
difficulty : diet not dhly the selec- 
tion of. significant » texts in this 
field btif also the most basic tertns, 



Catory themes abound and | »o 
common object ever seems likely 


epierge. . .. . - 

; No doubt the classifications of 
."j autobiography’ will .continue to 
multiply, hot . I. . suspect .that this 
particular academic debate will 
remain ' as .aBymptOticalljr lnconclu- 
»IV0 as,, necessarily, most autobiog- 
raphies. Only r Lamb,,, ; I . . hfll^Sr 

literary criticism caprtot hope, far 
dare, . to ?mu] ate. i, • ■ . - ■ 

; *; ' . Bernard SHarr.Rti . 

emurd Shonatt is ■ teCturerjfh 
' .and ‘American JfteMCwW ;«t. 


Volume till NUMERICAL. Volume lVi ANALYSIS, ; 
uFTHnm Edited by Walter Ledermann 

FrfiiJd H bv ' and Steven VaW • ; 

Robert h CtiurchKouse' SUMMER 1981 

SPRING 1981 

Volume V: GEOMETRY Volume Vis STATISTICS 
AND COMBINATORICS Edited by Emlyn Ueyd' 

Edited by Walter Ledermann JATElOTl,-. 
and Steven Valda 

AUTUMN' 1981. ; ;. • . 

■ 

Jn addition io the six core t voiunies there will bp BMtddbooks for tho;, 
variou.srgrdupsof oSdfs of mathemaiicsfntheffelds of: * ■ 

• .T ' -‘ " .'-v. } . 

CHEMISTRY . MANAGEMENT . ENGINEERING . BIOLOGY 
MEblCINE* SOCIOLOGY « PSYCHOLOGY . ECONOMICS 

Environmental science, information science 

These sm»1ier»iiiniei'’YrtjI typically consist of a discussion of a 

Kow c t he s^infiK» 

yoiuiVies,;. .. 


John Wiley \ Sons l.imilcn 
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How public money is spent 




Public Spending Decisions : growth 
and restraint in the 1970s 
, edited by Maurice Wright 
Allen & Unwin, £12.00 
ISB N II 04 350056 0 

This volume examines the possible 
consequences of a maintained inter* 
rtiptiort or cessation of ihc growth 
of public expenditure which in- 
creased rapidly from the 1950s until 
checked far the first time in 1974-75. 
The ijjoak is a collection of papers 
written fur the aiinuul conference 
tif rqt* Public Administration Com- 
mittee convened at the University, 
of Ytirk in September" 1977, 
Although the empirical work con- 
tained in die volume relates to llie 
1970s and earlier, various li.ipo Mie- 
ses about the con set] nonces of re- 
straining public expenditure into 
the 1900s nre put forward. A i ten- 
dim is mainly focused 'on the impLI- 
catin’mt of expenditure restraint for 
tlhi •Structures and |Vrncosse* of 
piibfic sector .organizations. The 
scope of the' volume is limited to. 
local and central government, 
tiMEiily the Treasury, end excludes 
natiiiiiaEizud industries and quangos. 

TIM first paper, by J. I). Sicwurt on 
"From Growth to Standstill”, sug- 
gests possible budgetary and 
orgatiicuiotial changes which are 
likel^ to occur when the assump- 
tion. of growth in public expendi- 
ture '5s replaced by a standstill hi 
available resources." These hypo the- 
ses are then tested in the following 
twu papers by Greenwood, H brings, 
Retisoui and Walsh. 

Both papers attempt to quantify 
the consequences of restraint in 
public expenditure for local govern- 
ment over the period 1974-78. The 
First tests the thesis of. incremental- 
ism which holds that authorities re- 
view only a limited nurhbai' of para- 
meters' when budgeting and arrive 
at choices following a non-rational 
or political analysis. On the basis 


nf data from 27 local authorities, 
their conclusion is that financial 
stringency was the most important 
factor hi decreasing incremental 
budgeting, that is, causing increased 
rationality ami widening of the re- 
view parameters. However, much 
more empirical research is required 
before one could arrive at their con- 
clusion that financial stringency 
I'ddier than the reorganization of 
local government 1 in 1974 had the 
greatest effect on rational analysis. 
Since (lie paper, equates increased 
rationality with increased corporate 
planning, reorganization undoubt- 


edly had a very marked effect. Pos- 
sible organizational changes due to 
financial restraint are tested in the 


second paper. The extern to which 
corpora 1 1 * practices were developed 
or ybu min ned by local uu Mur i ties 
over the period -Forms the core of 
the paper. 

The ' remaining papers conren- 
treie on the ccninrl government. 
J.. M, Lee ip ".The Context of 
Central Administration " links 
chan's es in the structures and pro- 
cesses of Whitehall to tiife- relation 
between the economy and the politi- 
cal system. Attention is focused 
on differences in Whitehall prac- 
tices between the 1940s- and 1970s. 
Evidence, mostly in relation to the 
Treasury, shows a marked change 
in planning, direction and aspira- 
tion which 'is linked to the changing 
position of . the state in the world 
economy and changes in the way 
central government tasks arc con- 
ceived by administrators and poli- 
ticians. 

Maurice Wright, in "Front Plan- 
ning to Control: PESC in the 
1970s ” provides an extremely 
stimulating analysis of the Public 
Expenditure Survey . Committee 
throughout the 1970s. -According to 
Wright the PESC system for plan- 
ning and controlling public expen- 
diture in the medium term had by 


die lute 1970s changed: from plan- 
ning to control and restraint, front 
resource planning * to resource 
financing and from medium term 
to short term. 

'* Public Expenditure and Wel- 
fare " by Peter Self contains 
numerous hypotheses bur lacks em- 
pirical evidence. The thesis that 
die quality of public services' bus 
risen but that the rate of increase 
in people's expectations about them 
.has risen -even more quickly is 
-rejected on the basis of little evi- 
dence. Particular, attention . is. 
focused on die effect of. economic 
recession on the demand' Ear- public'- 
expenditure. Self’s hypotheses led 
to the conclusion that “the prob- 
lem of public service overload 
'under conditions of economic strin- 
gency, is to some extent self- 
correcting 

•Iff arriving at this conclusion, no 
account is. taken of the- possibility 
-that- many components of -public 
expenditure may be- inferior which 
might -lead to an increase in rhe 
demand for public provision in a 
recession. Appropriate, welfare 
criteria for evaluating public 
expand ituie .decisions, are dealt 
with by Self, and Wright In 

Growth, Restraint and 

Rationality ”. Little improvement in 
allocation decisions is expected from 
the economic analyst. 

-Unlike many -other , .volumes of 
conference papers,, this collection 
does succeed In presenting an- inte- 
grated and balanced analysis. How- 
ever, , the thematic approach has 
yielded hypotheses, often partiaL 
and sometimes subjective,, which 
can only be accepted or rejected on 
the basis of qmpirical evidence. It 
will certainly provide abundant 
fodder for researchers in the field. 

J. F. Bradley 

J . F. Bradley is lecturer in econo- 
jnics at Queen’s University, Belfast. 
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Versions of communism 


iTwTdi* Pacty 

Mftlth Middle^ 
ib* Doutsch, £14' 95 
Rial 37151 3 


would probably object to such an recent Spanish politics. Martin 
exercise, as the underlying thrust of Clark aud David Htne ore particu- 
his whole work is that each com- larly successful in evoking and ae- 
munist party is rooted in its own fining the elusive flavour of the 
national past, is adapting first and Italian Communist f arl y- * he 
foremost to Its own national prob- significance of Gramsci and his doc- 
■ « .1 I I...I - eC honomAnv !\ tunm Mint 


17 nfiCl 3 nominal i/aai, uu«u liuk hi ai mtu ------------ 7 5 . . , 

K[0 233 971 51 * foremost to its own national prob- significance of Gramsci and his doc- 

1 rhanelne Face of Western lem and that general conclusions trine of hegemony— a word that 

I* “tan are lienee likely to be misleading, flutters bewitchmgly through both 

Tjnvid Child* Eurocommunism for hint is placed books— is well brought out. as well 

npim, £12.50 consistently in inverted commas, as as the easily overlooked point that 

Ri n #1664 734 9 a highly dubious construction, and the Italian Communist Party s influ- 

— ; he tends to be extremely wary, and euce and Prestige at home ‘rest 

Communism, in the words of sometimes equivocal, when drawing heavily dm its ability to *nooBi the 

PS&v-Kts M 8 * o£ bi! ” ,ensive ln9uir, sf sssr.sa:r5 “s 

„ Nevei'theless. Middlemaa clenrly \SSaSS. 

Kv. '“i^h Middlemas’s the £our P»tie«. he examines. This "Morris writes sensibly on 

ISSS* is’V-faak JC AT,?; 


Swqr - Both dSwes «tes that the chief unifying factor b as i c ^S n a 0 tations, namely the 

atry, the realities of tne cnanges . h Httle or nothing to ao with JJ* « n autonomous strategy 

r*'* 'P* ' Eurocommunism 1 Sut concerns “p^TnTan ffi 

Ibt parties of Western Europe thfl pursuic 0 £ power in an open nrese rvation of 

'the past decade or so in _ an environment, competition, “““ n ^liHral and civil liberties, 

«ft to uncover the »uth about gjg 8ttrch for allies, and the i conse- by a refusal to see 

■ behind the term Eurocommun- quences for communist identity, tinkea wgecaer ay « »j 0Bt 

.“ hU U » important and . 1.0 gfaniV has occurred and the pur- like 

difficult task, and the ■ contribu- lt of power can be represented by n?M as a suspicious inven- 

| of each book is to be warmly line £ long whlch all move while Middlemaa, as a ^sp^iouynve 

Stoned. . remaining sensitive to powerful, but 

pdtemas's approach js mpba- ■ declining constraints. 1 * A little later meamng “ cleac from 

py diet of the historian. The hfl wr j tes more directly that, in the conclusion on the 

iL'Sa rince 1968. commun st par- »« » • p, rty „ 




The photographs in Russia from the Inside (Hutchinson, £7>9S) wftd 
taken by Russians. who are now living in the West. This pbotegndt 
of Nikolai, a- young man charged with "political hooliganism* far pj» 
log graffiti on a- factory walk and subsequently exiled 'for seven jtto 
The text to the photographs Is by Robert G. Kaiser. • 


The Seen and the Unseen 

This month’s edition ofHistory Today , , : 
examines two largely unobserved aspects oftlie , 

F rench Re volutioa 


how popular ar t carried the revolutionary 


the changing attitudes toward thfe insane, reveals 
how social arid scientific advances created a new 
concept iii the trfeatmentof mental illness. 

, .Other articles this rrjoi^h urclude. < 

. Basil Davidson's retrospective viewofttto’g 
contribution to vvorldhistoiyiTithe seriesllie ' 
Makers of the 20th Century and Wallace Brown on ; 
the Quebec Sovereignty Association and its : : 

! connection yrfth the current crisis in Canada- 

h ■ « { j. Hi^yTpdayJs Student Essay Competition ; 

i ... University^riideiits are invited Jp subrnitan ■ j \ 
[essay of not more than 3 f 0C» words on thehistorical 
stibjebt of their choice; , l • 

, Three prizes of £100,^75 and £50 willbe 

; awarded by,a distinguished panel, and the winning 
: essays WiR^o published in H i story Today;' 




curves 


International Economics, . -second 
edition^. 

by Bn . Sddersten ... 
iHacniillau, £20.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 23641 C and 23642 4 


countries (page 206) lie has becoino 
doubtful' or this, even though on 
page 265 he explains their , degree 
of specialization id exports. 

When . lie. get*, tb c tariffs, . he 
apparently finds it necessary to 
employ a 1 general equilibrium 
analysis and reintroduce oFfer 


,aa rrenca, itamui, abandoning the hamts ot a ciosea „ :c n ~ n “ 3CV 0 f die 

P T£' y »“ d co “ ,pet " ,,! open,ir for 

K fc tir wE» While Middle-- concentrates ^S^SSSLS' ' SSffS 
£ ftaSdv and stvllsbly and hU attention firmly on the moat to achieve. The Soviet 

a rema?kab1y good grasp of Important communist MM j of Union m?y no Unger dictate French 
‘Mtive literature of each country. Western Europe, David Childs s Communist policy or provide a 
Sr he^ses his accounts lar- symposium is rather more arbitrary model of a socialist society. But the 
ET interviews conducted with in ,ts coverage. His selected authors French Communists are still wed- 
member s tff the oarties con- treat successively the communist d d t0 theory of politics of the 
IfflSfnF thJ trade unions asso- parties of Spain, Italy. France, Fin-, communist Par& in the Soviet 

°%% feiif JSft Sgs^f - ils? e 

MS r i^°A«e3°in S'Ve wS? -Eu^corTunto -. ToTbeok, then Lev. much .. 
ISXr* This could undoubtedly have proved of£er Ig sharpi dramatic conclu- 

rmtumojg narrative accounts ver y interesting, but unfortunately j about the future evolution of 
iSS bv a Ser tSa bKf the discussion .is so .firmly em- \ff estBTa -i European communist 
L faLstorical eiofurion of th^ foir bedded in a preconceived dnd pre- - ^ i 0 be drawn from- 

tentious sociological .framework that ^ d iat u no fault of the 
Bowl mmmundst movement, and f is rendered hlraost entirely worth- authorS| but rather an indication of 
fcjnrtkw chapter exploring the less - , . , their, respect fbr .the gritty - and 


nrrner etiapter exploring the * ta “' , . 4 . pneir, respect 

ft* m the internal structure and The chapters devoted to the par- intractable , complexity or the slowly 
nbership of the four parties. ticular parties are pften very useful, moving reality before them, 
hflte ja much ,tq pander ip the Eusebio Mujal-LMnT ^accoun^ ^bt Murray Forsy th 


. i — I — - \ - . «naly3is p and reintroduce oFfer 

r .' .... , ■ ■ . ^ . curves. But h)s use of them is 

tn this revised edition of. his muddled. He first of all considers 
fntemtiiioniA . Ec On op lies Professor “ Lerner type oE analysis in which 
Sddersteii -follows the . general ten- ^^..Bbvernmqnt ^ regarded as a 

d f 17 2 j‘ educU,e the , PWlion. revenu * o? 

oE bis book devoted to pure trade exports, it does not matter which, 
tireary. He even, goto pa Far as to and rheu spends its revenue on 
.describe ipteritatioiia I economics as exportables , or ithportahlas, which 
a. branch of applied economic?, and do * s . matter.- Sddersten does not 
in order to show. this-. is not mere • “ lake flw that It Is government 
; Mkbl Alnktag ptoceed. ou.lin, SSXSF&X &SJ&-& g 
the. developments in international because, government expenditure is 
[trade. Investment and tariff pego- a withdrawal from the system hnd 

creates a’ 'divergence beivyeei the 
There ,isj however' , a cost -to jaid- cxttirnal tertq^ of trade, hn a "the 
sonlng so much. Pure trade theory' nSiSSS C 'jutt rin *d .JW.de facing 

a ■ 1 ^.^ it._ ■ _ * ■? private ronslimern t>nH' m<nilni-apd 1 


pa” hh SSSfiSSS S^fWhat I? obligator? W 

pr concise ‘wy, and he himself reading for anyone Interested In at the University of Leicestei . 

' Rise of the autodidact Marxist 


m « qre -iott out, it is oftert «ritr reyonud stnaight back 'lo the 
airncult tor B reqe logically about the consumers, so that Although 1 thev 
retuainder. An example of this is face distorted prides 1 the effefct of 
Sbdersten's .. . treatment of - offer . this .Dn, their income Is cancelled 


H i a lory Today, edli^d bylvtiohapl Ciowdet 1 ia ! avai!abl& 
moulhly (B0p) pr on annual subscription (£7.50) j 
Hiatpiy Toddy. 43-4S Anrtandate Srr^etjEdihlain 


possible to move From ait «b» 1 «wis 1 eommundst movement, and ‘ 1S 
of ratios to an absolute equal ly orther chapter exploring the ,ess> 

. cM.rtJP 1 * “• .the internal structure and Tt 

Tn this second edition S W^abership the four parties. ticul 
also give a brief accoufl « js. much tq pander in the Eusepio Mujai-Jbeoire 
•of die otherithebrlBS {"rf,® ’^^inous material that Middlemas the Spanish Cominunist Party, foi 
for surplus, technological ■ tents to the reader. It i 9 difficult example, has a clarity and a ring 
product cycle. He also gw* -eipress his general conclusions of mnke it obliaatory 

orthodox account of bBlanw b y c W cise Way, ajid he himself read 

ineiits theory but indudtt s cmp ~ 

on the mouetary apptwa^, ■ 

balance of payments; # a .v 

3 lion is devoted i»* erI- T ■ . K ICP AT 

monetary system. . '• ■ ‘ 

Mv overall impression h • T . 

jaw 'sfe- Mw ? ,sm s! 

ititarnntioiqii trade, Staut. Macintvre , ' ■ ft.® 

exposition Is seldom ■; J® 

sensed geonietricafly; ' Buta ^ Written a book . Ma 

might find tlie level of J* ^eshng. very intelligent, ov« 

sion rea u l red utioveu, idl 11 .® “Jj^.^dfoinetjmes worrying, the 
dispersed anloitg 1 accoupti of 'JO* Is ^ slightly ' , misleading ; to 
SKt,“' hS£Ss%il.. • *** occasionally refer to - an: 

made a vdSfi infliance. .of . bet 
them, but 4us difficulty ^ J ly « £ C M ufm '£ 

" .. ttat. party. - & 

■ i . • ■■ 'Y-Bfd gently, into 'the 

- . •-! ' ..^r3^ fr ,8IL r'S by twb prelim- .JJ* 

Lynden Briscoe is & . S 

dS ot ■ the WvetOf « MtS;S4 S i^r&. . 4 J 

Chester. ' • Ktroriju-, |^°lpgy.”. : .' The second M: 


B Science : Marxism in 
933 :■ 

dntyre 

tivecsity Press, £15.00 
,621 X, . . 

S Woclatyre lias written a book . 
'“tetMting, very Intelligent, 


imLuL . ■!r l 4i- THr y inwii»sw»i 

i j” 11 ! and sometimes worrying. 
LjfS h __ slightly ’ i misleading ; 
Jr ”* «°el occasionally refer to • 

* fCBrn ao>...l _ e 





tirade, and 
with'.'Miar 
Cbn^rapti 


HOlb K^ ; H 

uHn^Rsnr. , v 

; PREfi&‘ "'V-vSsi' 


■ Pitliiaher of 
.I wide- 


L. • v%i.oaiuiioi|Y ism w ■ 

influence, -of . 
If actually concerned 
BaJ “ 1 ^wriopment of . Marxism. • 
Gotn'nunlst Farty 'and' as 
EFH'lfr. that, party,. •■ 

,i* led gently, info the 
by. twb pralim- 
&un!» 8 !il tire ■ nrst -puts the 
SSSrJS ^ - in -itt .• post -1918 • 
BlriSl . • an d outlines its 

fsSjgiSM*:- 

uBcussea . ttie subject . themi tic- 
• an d -educBtlon.;. 
sterSVt “ cl *« cul tiireV Historical 
dialectic,- : eco- 

% eschews fancier. 



8 VSS . or. iwongly, 

kiS tC'Sffi. ^ ' Marxiats* ol 
KS' Sf ■ W*' I« I d6f ohsible* 
r tiIbS. 'bdok.l^ excel- 


I know 1 of. He describes well how 
the early Communist Party exploited 
the mrge to self-improvement and 
absorbed here the traditions of the 
alder .Marxist fearttes. He also 
demonstrates the extent to which 
the background and rhetoric of the 
Marxist and non-Marxist activists 
overlapped; differences between 
them appear to have been due more 
to temperament and accident than 
anything else. This, as he notes 
benefited the Communist Party. It 
was elector ally most successful in 
the early 1920s when it looked just- 
like— and. in some way was— an 

extreme Ver^ion cH. the Lcbour.p^ ty. 

The " BolshevJzanon ” of the party 
may haye.giyen It distinctive chwac- 
ter but at the cost. of tearing « 
away frotn its roots. .. 

The importance -to the '■ eprly 
Marxist 'Of the “ dialectic ■_ and 
« materialism ” is • sympariietically 
treated and if these totems suggest 

is no doubt right tti argue that- Als 
autodidacrip Morxiam «mdd 
ably- - be "■ superseded - but that , it 
' shomd bd superseded, by rite Staling 
. ism;o£. s; Palme Wd Hugo 

. Rat^bone— here • • euphemisupauy 

celled “ universlty-traiped — rseems 

. to me to represent loss rather than 
iaS sSlL it did obviate the need 

Ua.intvre ieb.ru 


pose? Marxists differed over the 
nature of Hie state. Sonfe thought 
the whole thine a swindle designed 
to hoodwink the workers; others 
thought it was a little 'more com- 

Pl Dr t0 Macintyre thinks that crude 
analyses did not help the Commun- 
ist Party. But is he then arguing 
that less crude analyses (whatever 
they may be) .would have given it 
greater political Strength In the 
country ? If so, how ? Or , is he 
simply deploring sloppy thinking ? 
There is, therefore, a standard im- 
plied but never revealed j it is 
doubtful If it ever can. bp. ■ • 

; A couple of* the Hater . chapters 
are also rathe* . clumsy : .therf are; 

; awkward appendices on ; Maurice 
Dobb and. on the debate ! bver. Par Mo- 
ment. Since the appendix bn Dobb 
tells us very little it is hard to | 
see i what its purpose is. ‘ . 

Dr i' MacIntyre concludes that 
Mar xism f ailed In Brkam bcc au s e . it 
could not, insert itself ;, into, the 
ordifigry life of the British worker 

—he is particularly good On .the 

"Communist- (and 
attitude to “ Henry Dubb , a cheer-, 
ful proletarian constantly hectored 
.by remorseless and Eloomy : .s° c ^I' 
(A* Af. the Robert TresSoll; kind. But 
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ADNUTrALL 

Overheard by God 

Fiction and Prayer III Herbert, Milton, Dante and St. John 
When discussing fiction of the past centuries it is prudent 
to be aware of tne possible presence oE a second reader - 
God Professor Nuttall, In this provocative essay, shows 
how our view of the poetry of Herbert, Milton, and ■ 
Dante and the words of St John are subtly transformed 
by this extra dimension. 

'J 56 pages 

Hardback U 4 1 6 73980 6 £ 8.95 

Edited by MICHAEL BELL • 

The Context of English 
Literature 1900-1930 

The Context of English Literature Series. 

The difficulty of drawing parallels between literature 
and its contemporary context is especially acute in the 
modem period The essays in this volume reflect the 
shift from an apparently given world to one of conscious 
human construction. The chosen topics focus on new 
and .philosophically far-reaching developments, balan- 
cing and supplementing each other. 

256 pages 

Hardback 0 416 854109 £9.50 

Paperback 0416854209 £4.95 
Ex USA 

R S DOWNIE and ELIZABETH TELFER 

Caring and Curing 

A philosophy of medicine and social work 

This is both an introduction to philosophy for the caring 
•professions and a philosophy of those professions, intro- 
ducing the main branches of (hat subject and dealing 
with many of the current moral dilemmas in medicine 
and social work. 

Hardback OdfbTloOO £8.50 
, .Tajpeiback ,041671810 8 £3.95 , ^ 

LARS ANELL and B1RG1TTA NYGRfiN 1 

The Developing Countries 
and the World Economic Order 

This book provides a lucid introduction to the debate- 
about the developing countries and the quest for a New 
International Economic Order. Part I begins With a 
detailed historical survey, and Pqxt H analyses more 
recent developments, including the central demands ot 
developing countries and the background of these 
demands, and suggestions are offered ouhbw the 
developing countries could secure for themselves, a 
larger shgre of the world's resources. 

208 pages . . • 




W§1SSSE5 6 £^ ;: - *W: l wijoj6 0 f 
! W* irewfatlr*. 

WUMI Hand 1 T.dp 


It^ wheii Dr MacIntyre denarta 
frpm^the historloaUociolbEy of the 

that - problems ■ arise. • Hia 
• d^ussioD of economics, classed 

.-S'estata. la .a crit^ue «d^bo?n« 

■ history t people 

' for ■ gettiog .riling* ri8^*i v I2f.® 
-Faints for - getting thern wrortg. But 
vw*at- is. the. measure bjr TOW- r*; 
' qKOiilil jSi ? 1 M d Jor, . what, put-, 


porta nt book fchfch will 1 be widely 

used. but .Without 1.(4 owh, 

Dr- McKibbin .pUoiv ^r st 

. ‘John's ^ QofipS&i Qxforii , ' ; ’-!i' 


Paperback 041674630 6 £3.25 , 

Hardback 0,90380 4 £12.50 ; ■ 

Hardback available from Frances Pinter (Publishers) Ltd. 

RHOADS MURPHEY 

The Fading of the Maoist Vision 

' ■ City and country In China’s development '• 

In his evaluation of the achievements . of - 

ideology, RhoadslMur|»hey takes as his cdntral them© • ■ 
the ur^an arid rural balance of China ^ development 
fromthe RevoHitlon to the present day,He see9 this as 
the sidgle mpst important key to understan^ng the 
nature of the sdciety which Mao sought to create* 

' Hardback 0 A 16 60201 0 ,£11.00 .. 

, Second Edition ? 1 

martinkellmAn : . . 

plant Geography - . 

Plant geography &&ve lops a series of plant geographic ■ 
wnwpfrMt ate based primarily Ii\ ptant pojmladon 
. WoSiBmphasis throughout the book is placed upop 
thd(WflaSoriat ti te of the earth’s . 

Snlerplaybdtween coiitemporanr conditions and histori- 

cal events ta ^phigpl^ntdistriDutionsBiid evolution. 

; . , ; * ?apethaclc .041673860 3 $4.$3 ?.,•/ 

.Ail jpffc W * 1 ® ti 1 ?, J • - I 
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Chairs 


Ur John Malcolm Hairing Ion, a [caii- 
In:’ authority on occupational health, 
at present senior lecturer in ttie TlfC 
Centenary institute of Occupational 
Health, part of die London School of 
Hygiene, has been appointed to the 
first chair of occupational health at 
Birmingham University from Januury I. 
The appointment is of particular im- 
portance, being linked with the founda- 
tion on the university campus ’ nf an 
. Institute of Occupational Health to 
provide a nationwide service of advice, 
rcaaarch and teaching. 

Professor Hugh Sockeil, professor of 
education and director nf the Institute 
of Continuing Education at the New 
University of Ulster, ami Professor 
Andrew Wilkinson, professor uf educa- 
tion at the University of Exeter, have 
been appointed to choirs In education 
at rhe University of E.\ v Ani'lkt in 
anticipation nf the csfalill.-diineiit uf a 
s-.h-xil uf education lu 19a i. 


T or i h coming events 4 



General 

fir Anthony Chains. at present director 
nf polymer enginecLing at the Science 
tin search Gouudlj lias been appointed 
clitof scientist at the Department uf 
EfiuiHjr. Ho succeeds Sir Herman 
Briidl. wlru Is to continue ns chairman 
nf the Advisory Council on Energy 
Conservation and of the Severn Bar- 
rage Committee. His full-time post will 
- he chairman of the NEAC from this 
month. 

■' Dr Cyril Smith, secretary of the 
SSRC, Is to be on study leave at 
: Nuffield College from tills month until 
iAlarch Jl, Mrs Catherine Cunningham 
will be acting secretary in his absence. 
-Professor J. C. West, vice-chnncclior of 
ttia University of Bradford, is . to - be 
Hie uew cliaimian of tlie' Council for 
*. Educational Technology, from Novem- 
ber 1. 

i 


*' Knowledge and the People : The 
Rule of the University In Adulr and 
Continuing Education , an inaugural 
lecture to be given by Dr Alan 
Rogers, professor of continuing edu- 
cation and acting director of the 
Institute of Continuing Education at 
the New University of Ulster on 
October 7, 


" Are Universities Worth Defend- 
ing ? “ by Andrew Peannaln, national 
NUS vice-president (education), *' Is 
Mass Education Possible 7 " by Mr 
Patrick Eavls, headmaster, Queen 
Elizabeth High School, . Hexham, 
Educating Tomorrow's Women " by 
Doreen Pearson, lecturer In education' 
are three lectures lu a lunchtime series 
on i lie problems of education today 
f«i he delivered ,ir the l/niieishv uf 
Newcastle-upuii-Tvne, uii uctober 17. 
24 and Jl. 


" A fffuory of Antcrfcjn Phuto- 
graplty." a course of lectures and 
discussion surveying many different 
aspects including art, cormneiclnl and 
In ur nail ulc photography, landscape, 

ajihiun, portrait and book illustration, 
.n be held on Thursday evenings from 
October 9 between 6. 30-3. 30 pm in 


in be held on Thursday evenings from 
October 9 between 6. 30-3. 30 pm in 
Room . 2.B, School of Communication 
Studies, Polytechnic oF Central London. 


Education and the Law : Recent 
Developments," a one-day conference 



12 Hills Road, Cambridge, on October 
11. Speakers include: Dr lan Waitt, 


lecturer jh the education management 
division. - of . tile Anglian R 
Management Centre and Ketrli 


. Professor Michael Zander (top) 
and Andrew Pearraaln arc both 
d tte to give lectures in the London 
area. 


bins. Assistant Secretary (Salaries) 
N a triie. Further details from Mr L. C. 
Martin, Honorary Secretary, British 
Educational Administration Society, 



' Dr James Cowans, and Dr Cesar 
MU stein ot die Medical Research 
■Councils ' laboratory of. molecular 
biology - have been .awarded the <1980 
''Wolf Foundation Prize in -lAedlchta. 
Thcv share the award with Profosnor 
Leu Sachs of the lYefziminn Institute 
of Science. 


information contact Dr Lewis Lesley, 
department ..of Town and Country 
Planning, Liverpool Polytechnic, Vic. 
tori® Street, Liverpool LI 6EY, 

Enst.- Anglian , Regional 'Group, East ' ' * .* * 

Anglian Regional Advisory Council for, Professor Michael Zander, of the Lon- 
FurtheV Education. Shire llall, Bury St don School of Economics is to speak 

on “ Access to Law for the Cftitert ” 
at a joint open meeting of tho British 
and Irish Association of Law Librarians 
and the Aslib Social Sciences Informa- 
tion. Group on November: ip In the 
auditorium , of the South .Bank Poly- 
technic, .London SE1 The meeting 
Further <TTe(alllla from ' Lynn 
QiHney. Faculty Lihrarlan, Polytechnic 
of die South Bonk, Borough Road. 
London SE1. , 


Edmunds, 1P33 2AN. 

* . * * 

A major statement concerning EEC 
transport policy will be made by - Mr, 
Raymond La Gov, director general of 
1 1 ra ns porL^ Commissi qo of the European 
f Continunity k < Briiuefls,' at a one-day CofT-ti 
ference to be held in the main thee tte 
at Liverpool Polytechnic, Bvrom 
Street, on October 20. For further 


Grants 


Essex 

Chemistry— Dr M. T. WllSiilt— £2(1,676 
frnm the SRC fur an investigation uf 
cytochrome c Oxidase : lucatiun of 
metal sites and strucnire/fiinctlmi 
studies; Dr K. T. Douglas— £34,131 
frnm the MKC fur lose.irc/i into the 
covalent affinity labels uf glutathione- 
biding situs. 

Electrical engineering — Professor 
G . B. R . Chaplin — 135,008 from the 
SRC for research into the cun cel In turn 
of noise in industrial cabs ; Dr H. (!. 
Evans— $50,000 from Intolsat for analy- 
sis of 4 GHz signal attenuation and 
depolarization data und concurrent 
13 GHz radiometer data. 

King's College, London 

niaclicuiistry — Dr C. J. Chesterton — 
£10.291 from rhe Cancer Research Cam- 
paign to support resejrL'h in cell -cell 
recognition and adhesion in mjnitnaliun 
crythold development and neoplasia ; 
Professor M. C. Scrutton— £28,458 from 
the MRC to support research lu 
" cyclic 3', s -AMP and Ca^ *■ in stlmu- 
lus-rcspouse coupling in platelets with 
particular' reference to weak agonists 
Chemistry — Professor C. B. Reese— 
£14,258 front the Fire Research Station 
to support research in mechanisms of 
product formation from polymers C*J 
labelling For a period of one year. 
Physiology— Dr P. A. Fraser — £29,773 
from the. MRC to support research lu 
permeability of single fenestrated- cap! I- 
larles of the exocrine pancreas ; Pro- 
fessor P. F. Baker — £19,203 from rhe 
Wellcome Trust to support research 
In thejise of single telecost ami amphi- 
bian eggs .to study the changes in 
membrane properties that follow ferti- 
lization. 


thu 


phyde — Dr a w Pal vTo place y«K advcvt.seme.Us 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Educat.on 
b r "T 5 , h ^r supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 

SeliSKSig Printing House Square, Gray’s 

School, London *** 

Struct oral biology-^— £20,lu t. 

Lancer Research Camtuia 
burgety— £27,085 from A, 
search Campaign. ^ 
lllochemlslry— £ 30,389 fromt 
UMIST * 

Universities 

Fellowships and Studentships 


Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 

Index 

^Appointments vacant : 


SRC for the rtcram 
synoptic structures of 

fliuhr neurones. 

Corrosion and protettin-b 
*1 liomps-m— £24,935 f ro a tk 
investigation to allow devek 
un integrated theory oi boll 
behaviour lu anodic films. 
nuUdhig— Dr C. Hall urf jy 
Hulf— £14.048 from tha 
study of water flow - ” 
building fabric. . 

Mechanical engineering-lit 
Leschzincr— £13,414. ffooi_ 
the development aiseuoggj 
nilz-itlqu of compact 
schemes for urtslcadr kmI 
Dows. . 

Textile technology— Dr AM 
£13,100 from the SRC fbrihtoaB 
representation of mtpln 
structures. 

Mechanical engineedof - 1 
B. E. Launder— £10,630 (tn *W 
for the developmeai «..r 
models for time depwir* 
flows. 



Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges with Teacher 
Education 

Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 

Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
(w £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1.40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 

Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 

Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


Recent publications 


The History White Pamphlet, a 
booklet giving a list of syllabuses- and 
courses available in die School of 
gistnry and Institute of Historical 
Research at 'the University of London 
For 1980-31 is not only aimed at Inter- 
nal students but graduate students 
From other British and overseas uni var- 
sities' or members. of the public wishing, 
to avail themselves of facilities foe the 
pursuit or historical studios. Conics 
available From Mrs M. Gibbs, liaison 
officer, Board of Studies In History. 
London , University. Senate House, 
Motet Street, London WCiE 7HU. 


** Inside British Politic*'". <41 
seven onc-bopr domanbq 
grammes presented br tbtla 
Mackintosh, professor of pottniu- FTWMW 9/Wf|IBI i wnu 
University of Edinburgh afdglMr .MW4A&74I : 

From a unique archive el 

“*** — «» *“ 

luatlc vldcocasaelte from hi 



UjjtkiUons era 


Invited lor Ih# 

ting poili, lor nhloh appll- 
csiiona dot* on Iha date# 
Ann. SALARIES (unlaia 
tAnrlu ililad) ari ai IOIIowi : 
Mwh SA37, 16 ■ : Senior Leo- 
j Leo. 
leu Ml 7,738-5 A23.303. Furl her 
detilta and appllonllon prooedure 


Nt bi ... . 

dw« ol Commonwealth Unl- 
iiiatlc vldcocasaelte mm w’Rwi'uw (aopii.i, at ooidon 
Education Flint Library. SCTUBkwi, Lonoon WCIH OPE. 


hill, 74 Victoria Creiceet fis* 
gow G12 9JN. £6.00 per Wit 
. * • * 

Cli-ii Service CareersdUUI^. . UAID 

Level Is a booklet deicrtitf JrMcCAUGHEY CHAIR 
tu ii i ties for grstfuEMc *|| OF GERMAN 
professional qualification* ai* 1 
, cnee. ■ ; . ' . ' A- 

once. Available Trotn fbe.Wif 
Department, Room ill, Ak*“« 

Basingstoke, Hants. ' 


Ths University of Sydney 


-bl^'iitans are Invited for the 
MtCj'JSfiei Chair of German. 
8 Ueiofccr, I WO. 
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University of Molbourna 

'LECTURER IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

hMtatnl ol Middle Bailern 

bplMnii ibould have 
«Pci*Kt |n the aicbneoloay 
Jf from Iha neolliliic 

“tantdieval period and • 
™*.»lso fee able tn leach In 
S* Boclen 1 Mldiilu 

"J 1 .™ bW 07 , liters turo nml 
fcuuiifc “PWOMB In ■ 
**R* * nd * ktiowled|c 
9*J*tr Arabia. Hebrew or 
2J« liiwiiie ate Hientlal 
r*23“l»fies. Prefer nco may 
JJ^*i l ^ ( JPPlk ,n l. , i bolUlni a 

or' 

"«<»* will be eUalble fur 
«Bk iravTl end 
gft* Mpcntei. 
l£2l“3) , k | «* fbould.be 

SSH 10 9 r L A - Kaaf, 

tba Depirimcnl o( 
« Eeitcni Stud lei. in the 
ituiy.. 

' ‘ if, 1110. , • 


In 

flW" 

gVep'iyvIce 

i,#o * 

i7 ' i **ka h A 8 ? ,{ 




■« 


: *4 fa ■ 


1 V OJ 1 r T 

•V !, -.^|c^*!tL476 , :^' r r4 

i July 26 S t’ 1 6, 1 19 SI ' 1 

Faking ■ SMJfathOanfi - Aflyadg,* 1 
: «RK^ngih0u - WUhnp 4 Gallia * 

jstildyft'SS' bri4nW‘ 

: fcfitpugb Study: China Travtf Ltdi 
r FaAwr ; ^etails' froin : Pgiil Ger-. 


RADIO 3 fVHPI 
r ‘ 0.00 r Henelfrta.Wj“ , if 

• saraif 


18.At‘ 


social work conical would bo 
advantageous. 

Tlie functions aisoclatcd with 
■lie position include : lecturing 
and conducting ecnilnan In some 
aspect of social work prncttc« 

(in both die BSW and pusi- 
praduato programmes) ; 
slgnil leant responslbhlllct in Ihc 
area or field studies and 
relationships with community 
aneiiL-ici ; end supervision of 
student research activities. The 
appointee will also be eipecied 
to mako scholarly contribution* 

(•v Lite profession. P.irtlcipaiifm 
in gcncrnl departmental 
sell villus is assumed. 

The |i >>.sl lion will become 
avniljblc 1st February, 1981. 

7 November, I98l>, 

School ol HumantUoa 

LECTURER IN THE 
DIVISION OF 
PREHISTORY 

Application* art JnvIteJ from 
linldcM of archaeblQfktl ■ 
giielilicailnn* fnr a icnumble 
l.cuiuresblp in tho Divlsfon n( 
FrchiKLory. Research Intereats 
and teaching experience hi 
Australian. Mrlnnedsn, onJ 
some Breen nf Soiilh we« Aslan 
prehistory are desirable. An 
Interest In rauiaum studies will 
also b« or advaniaia, • •- 
7 November. 1980. 

LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SPANISH . 

Applications. era Invited for a. ' * 
three-year fiiod term Lectureship \ 
tn SnanUli which will bo 
available a* from 2nd February, 
i98i. ■ 

AppUnanH should hold 
poMiKrnduate quallflcalinns in 
5UQLO DE 01(0 llterflluVa and 
hove experience In unlvorslty 
inachlBi. They aliould have 
nullve or near native proridcncy 
in .Spanlvli, fA ul) teaching in the 
Department lx carried out . 
through tlw medium of that 
Language- The appointee wlU 
be canceled to undertake 
^practical lnngiiage elaucl at all 
icvoli end to c hrry cut dnd 
supervise rewarch In Ills or her 
own particular area nf 
1 situelaliratian. Additional 
hilcicMs. e.g. Catalan, 

I’nniiaucic, Medieval LI taro lure, 
would be welcome. 

7 November,' 1980. 

LECTURER IN THE 
DIVISION OF ITALIAN 

Applications Are Invited for a 
rhrte-year fixed term,po»Ulon of 
at La 


fcboat >1 ■ Lecturer, in llallitn at La Trobe 

8 * , • ne • , VDlsramlly tor early 1981.. ... 
8 tNluR LECTURER/. " .■' Applicants ilu-nild nave naiive or 

UCTURER IN THE ' : • ■ aood command of Ls" ' 


JEPARTMENT of 

■■ 

qf (be At)i\^Uan 


a good 
appropriate tertiary- qu 
(preferably with teacu(i 


and 

iuaiutcAiloDi 

_ . |ng and ■ . . 

research experience) Ip one or 
more of (He standard Helds of 
Italian Studies { Italian- language, 
literature, history or tOda) 
sciences. • In lo ' ' ' 

lecturing in some nf tbese fields, 

, the successful candidate will be 
expected to lake part in the 


vision’s language (caching 
programmer 
7 Novembor,' 1980. 
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THE UNIVER9ITY OF ADELAIDE 

Invites applications lor appointment, alter an Initial period as University 
Librarian (Designate), aa 

University Librarian 

In succession lo Mr 1. D. Raymond, v/ho Is due to retha al Ihe and ol 
1662. Aa University Librarian (tieslQnate) the person appointed will woik 
with the present Librarian ana villi be reaponelble lor the day-to-day 
operations of the Barr Smith Library and, in paillculoi. lor various 
Library protects al present being initiated. On assuming Ihe pool ol 
University Librarian upon tha retirement of the present Incumbont, he or 
she will become responsible to Ibe University Council |ths governing 
body of the University) for the monsgoment of the Barr Smith Library 
and its branches ond. with the Library Comrnllioe, lor the lormulalton 
and Implementation of Library policy. 

A cahdidale Should be a graduate of a university, and have 
recognlred professional qualifications In llbrerlsnehtp, ond considerable 
experience at a senior level In a leeearah library. 

SALARY: The alandard salary of a professor (at prosenl SA37.131 
a year) will be paid with provision for superannuation and study lour*. 

The University of Adelaide hss approxlmnlelv 830 leaching end 
research alslf, 1.100 general sigh and a student body of approximately 
9,000. 

The Univerelly Library has a staff of about 140. a collection of 
mere than 1,000.000 volumes, and an annual budgot in excess of 
6A3.000.000. 

Further particulars about the post. Including general information 
about the University, the formal terms of appcilntmsnl,. and the method of 
application, may be obtained from the Aeaociailon ol Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple.), 36 Gordon Squaro, London WCIH 0PF, or Irom 
ihe Registrar ol tha university. 

APPLICATIONS m duplicate should reach the Reqiatrar ol lh a Univer- 
sity. fl.P.O. Box 468. Adolaide, Souln Australia 5601. nol later than 
6 Daeamber, 10M, 



Colyiste ha hOHscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Applications are Invited lor a kill-time permanent post 
as Assistant Lecturer or College Lecturer In the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering. App 1 cations will be 
especially welcome Irom candidates wllh experience in 
Digital Electronics/ Optical Electronic Systems. 

CqSm®* L ecturer :*£*, 440^8, 838 Bar E9.334-P11.649 p.a.; 
Assistant Lecturer: £0,463-E7,O11 p.a. 

Application forms arid further details of the post may be 
obtained Irom.lhe undersigned. 

Latest date for receipt of applications is Friday, 31 
October. 1980. 

’ M. F. Keileher, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 

EAST ANGUA . 

. Norwich 

LBCfUBEFllN ; 

COMPilfm STUDIES 

Applications era MM*, tor ihe I 
above newly aalabllahed poet 
in the School ol Cbmpullng 
Studies end Aocountenoy. Ere- 
terinae will ba given 1 lo oand - 
dale* having appropriate expert- 
enoa and rgsearch hila rBaU ie 
lha broad ores ol data pnao eas- 
ing, teyslema analyew *hd in* 
lormalloq eyaiem*. However, ep- 
plloanta with IniBraalB^tn any 
area of non-numeriofll computing 
will be considered. .The *PP®‘nl- 
mani will, eomrtenoe on lat Jan 
nary 1881 ; . The initial salary will 
ba f et «n appioprlate point on 
Ihe -Leolirrer • Scale. - currently 
Pfi.805 IO 87 7.576 (nAder review) 
plus USB benellia. ■ ■ 

Applications (one copy only) 
giving - full partloulare of age, 
quaWIcailona and l.eBPWMgi, 
togolhar . wllh The names ,dnd,l 
addresses of l»r»B ' Pjjwf-R 
bB maWi 


• 4 raeaaU- 


ttSl fro* 

BO* 


whom, relerance may be maw. 
ahould be lodaed, wl'n the Ealabf 
Bent Officer; W WWW 


Enei • Anglia. Norwich NR4 TtJ 1 
(telephone 06Q3 56161 ext. 21,28) 
from whom . furt.be/ pMKdM 
may be oblslned, not IBIor.lhan 
22nd October. 1880, No.tomw of 
ep pH cal Ion afe laauad. in 

gfsa„r 4 asLES 


ism 


Hh 

UNIYERS1IY OF 

w 

TECHNOLOGY 


FINANCIAL 

ACCOUNTING 

Apidfcailons are In v I led for the 
post of LECTURER in Financial 
Accounting lit the Depni-tmunt 
of Management Studies. Candi- 
dates, who should be graduate! 
with a professional accounting 
qualification, should Uhvc a 
specialized Interest in financial 
accounting. 

Salary within ihc scale £5,505 
to £11,575 (under review). 
Postcard requests for applica- 
tion form and further particu- 
lars to Paul Johnson, Establish- 
ment Officer, reference 80/36 
MS. Candidates may nlso tele- 
phone Mr J. Finnle for Informal 
discussion on Loughborough 
(0509) 63171, extension 451. 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Management 

Information 

Systems 

Applicnl Iona *!* invited for ll» 
nyo-year boil id Rexeareh Amo- 
dale la die UennrimcuL of Man- 
agement Studies, tenable Irom 1st 
December, 1980. la work on Hi* 
development of a management 
information system for Further 
Education Colleges ft* pari of a 
D.E.S. fliwnccu project involv- 
ing (he Univorrily and Ihe Pur- 
(lier Education Staff College, 
Coombe Lodge, Tha projeci will 
require data collection .in certain 
Further Education Colleges.- in- 
volving eome travel and work 
wllh computers. 

Salary In scale £4. 195-15 JOS 
(under review). Requests lor 
information and application 
form to Dr. John Calvert, Hep- 
- anmem of Management Studie*. 
Loughborough L/kft/wfcrr 


I'il^lSoiilltnnipton 

ftf<A THE 

UNIVERSITY 


Microprocessor 
. Service 

Appllcatlona era jnvlled (or two 
-new pppoFmmwW to »>» Coro- 
pbiFnd agrvlot- to Initiate and 
, develop ■ mloioproBBisor and 
mlorooompuler development Mr* 
vied to all' OepMlmanla in'll)* 
University, This oeivleo will. In 

f iorlloular, c oneenlreto on Bin- 
ami end O oftimrB wpecia and 
will lexa place in oIobb ooljabo- 
r alien w|ih .toe Department of 
Eladlroplds lo snauis '■' .oontprih 
haiialve service. Oltiar related 
devefopmento to the Computing , 
'Sarvioa Inolude top. Introduction 
of a Unlvmelly wtda dlQhal oom- 
mui'toallontf . «•»« and . -the 
meClrBni*'allon-of produotlon pro- 

rR B,, aalflrv ‘ ' arels*;' • tor lha 
Bppqlnlmflnu will be withm a 
imH Irani E5. 508-El 1.576 p.a. 
(alArtlng ealary vylll depend on 
qupllflcatloru end experience! , 
Application* wllh a - curriculum 
vitae mi id lha name and 
addraaaae ot Ihra* mI«b*« 
should be sent to Mrs F. Vau- 
qhan-Smlih, SialHng Depailmant. 
the University, Soulhantpldn 
BOB 6MH, irom whom turlhar par- 
tfetriara mar be obtained, pl«» 
.qubta* ral.r 11B2/A. . 




Lecturer in 
Elecfromcs 

Salary scale lo C11.57G 


Candidalaa with an intoreM In 
Caniguter Engineering, Dui'lFl 
System bealgn or aatl»;a r o 
Engineering end n llrM d?pree 
In Electronic Engineorinq or n 
related aubject should Apply ler 
this oatabllahed appointment In 
ihe Department or Else Ironies 
Y/hlch has excellent faclliliea ler 
leaching qpd for advanced re- 
search work. 

Full details Irom Dnvln Copland 
on 0783-853122 (X2400) el Tho 
ihamploi 


Unlvarall^, BoulhamplOn 


BNIt. 

THE8. 


juoIo raferance 


SOO 
270/A/ 


Vale Law School 

is seeking applications for 
die position ol 

Chief 

Librarian 

Applicants must have suffic- 
ient experience, adirtlnlstra- 
llve abilities, and ftnnlllnrliy 
with legal scholarship to be 
able to manage the 3-aw 
School Library and Its siaff, 
and to make and supervise 
acquisitions (including for- 
eign materials), cataloguing 
(Including computer tech- 
nology), research, .and cir- 
culation policies. Ppfdbcm 

will be open lute 1980 or 
early 1981; Applications 
should he sent to Dean 
Edward A, Dauer, V*lc Law 
School, Box 401A Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Coruioctl- 
citt 06520, U.9.A. Yale 

University Is ap affirmative 
action^ equal opportunity 
employer. 


UNIVERSITY BE 
TECHNOLOGY . 

M.A. or M.S(. 
by Negotiated 
Studies 

Th(« degree hai bceu devised 10 en- 
able lilgber degree ihtdonw to nego- 
tiate, within certain lirnllatluns. a 
conno bt study beat Willed ! to tlidr 
owq personal needs nnd alia the 
forma of - wenmnit ■ whkb mil ba 
applied. . Topic* -may bo! oilmen 
from a wf ftfly of exWtng courts* 

Ol* may be' by sliperyiaed Inde- 
poldcni. hliiify. A range of subject* 

«• available and I bo 'course' may bo 
token in 'un* jetr toll-time, or mti- 
liin'a qvet up: to. five years. Tlio Jirlt 
stndlaib! Will 4(art "work in October, , 
1981, ■ atul -.preliminary application 
ia (eqnlred by Ino end- of .Nal'em- 
■ ber. 1980. Further lijfdroidtlun • /tom ■ 
Profewor GsimIi. Higgin, nepanmvnt- 
ot Manage meat' Shidle*: • • • 

. : UfjgMorpUl# • . . . IfKnttrrhir*. 


i ABERYS-nVYTH 
THE 

OKAlR OF HMYBlce 

Hie OoUega Cwmcll Invtlra 
npuilcaltonj H» . the Upsi of 
I'rcrmor of Pfiy«+pa, tenable 

naming , UiToe r«or o oa. ahoul d 
be oonl . not _Jator than .lo 
^mapw.-lVIDr •< 

■ Ab^aystwyth 

• WN^ERa^QOLUiQB 


' - . '.UNitfERBlTY 
- tiUAlM flf'SOIL SCIENCE . 
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orno vabHbt 1 on- October 

un Aso^r*™? 

_ Further ,l»»rHcul4lra,rrtHn Tha 
Scrrulnry', ■ .Tho JUnlvcrsliv. 
Abei-doen.. with whom aunll r 
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Universities 

continued 


BELFAST 

thi: on elm's univf.iisity 
i.uciuhesiijps irj 
accounting 

ftr.Hiir.moni aro invlloi f!»r 
a number of locture*liJhj m 
Uiu tu-wiy eilftbilslioii J«- 
j.irnnont of Accounting lenibhi 
from 1 January. I'jUI. or such 
mlmr dn tea ai may bo in-run- 
Bud. In addiUah lu under- 
uradiiaiu leaching me Onpart- 
jM.'ni in rMitanilblo far a now 
poittiradiiBlo diploma In i»m» 
Ip4iiau.il accounting Csndl- 
Jui'j in u at bo graduates ami 
ili.iultl pioforably hold a 10 - 
ICw.iiiI poM-nranii.ilo a(irt„r 
iirurosnlnnal quallricntlon . It 
li n oiled lo 1111 one pint 
with a chartered nccoimrum 
jiiorl'illilnn in Quailing anil >n* 
nnuan preteronco may lid 
bi«ca to a public aurior 
Hcnuntml far a fun her iwii. 

yjUry sidle (under review) 
u i:r..^OO-tll.vrr with can- 
liltMilory iionalon rlnhu uniter 
I 44U or USB In It let placing 
on iho icala will doiioni) on 
aae. gualifkiUana anrt oaperl- 
oner 


lurilior particulars may ito 

S blalncd from the Poruamvil 
inker. The Quoen'a umw tr- 
uly n I TlollOal. HT7 INN. 


the Pononiul 
uoen'e UMvtr- 


Ninltiurn Ireland. Closing date: 

11 I.UIltg.T. I 'OKI. I 1*1 lM H 
uii'jti 1 ref HD/TME3. I 


CAMBRIDGE 

TlllNinr COLL KG Ft 

TBAUIUNH Al'PDIN TMENT 
IN LAW 

AmilLcatloni am jnvtiad rrmt 
niun or woman rar anpaini- 

flop VMix In Iho ftrat Hi*tarv:ti 
fnuti October l. 141)1 i nr 
ir-im J dale lo be dotarmlm li . 
The succossfDl applicant, who 
will nsrtst in sujiorvl&ltig and 
,1‘rmitno sludtei In Law Tr tlm 
ft ill ago. may o enact la be 
ri act rd into b Fallowshlp. Thi- 
•ilrKimi will ba on a sciio 
ruitjhly tominnible with that 
f-.r UnlvamAy Lecturnc* nr 
Aitisbim I-aciurori, with plac- 
ing according to ago and 
Qualifications. 

Application should ho made 
to Hi* Spnlor Tutor. ..Trimly 
('■allege Cimbrtdno. C33 rrj 
tfroui whom lurtnor particulars 
may bo Dlrtalnadi, not talor 
then November 50. I'jSO, la- 
author with a Unto muni or 
wuHricaUani. miWIcttllotis and 
gnehmes, ana Iho tuunn of 


CAMBRIDGE 


Ftlonri . . oopartmenl of Hartli 
Sdoncns. DawnAng Sttrael, 
Cnnhrldqe UBa 300. lo whom 
apni [ratio ne should ho seat by 


D UNDER 

Tin: irNivEHarrY op 
amiatoiir guAirW candidates 
with oubatHMlal roievam onper- 

r-> ■••ply for ilia new puc 

■if AsararftNr peiisonnll 
OIT tcen In ihs Umtronity. 

Mil- i person agpoInLad will 
f'*i>i>rJ lo the. Senior AJoLsiant 
Sacra unp and Personnel OHL- 
cor. Whose remit covers all 
esn»!u of perapimat attmlniiiro- 
tian. and tnausuiBi rolauonn 


• Further Pari tattlers ere avail- 


FfiftufSS. OnAe. ’BBS* dhfff 

■ , 'sa“,™iaS 

aiijl thp namea . of. Three 
rofocooa ahaoid ,be lodged hy : 


tiara ore avail- 

shsk* « mi 


if?*. 

: < .f: 


J.I VEItPUOL 

THE UNIVLItSIfy 

DLPAHTMbNf OF 
INUL'SrillAI- STUDIES 

AiHilknllnns uro Invited far 
Iho f«»*i nf LEL'I UttUII In 
Uic Uoi3jninanl of IndusLflal 


biu< li »i Hie succrssiui oantU- 
ilaie will Ito roeponalblo far 
the duvaloiinicut of coursog In 


eiiulnuurlnn and uianuluclurliifl 
nienaRrmeni. wlilcli are lor 
pn.Mi.'nititlon In students In 
iiulli ton Eniilnounnu Science 
anil bcli.-ncn f.iruliii'S. 

Cantlitlnioe should posse ss an 
llunnurs or Higher Degree In 
Engineering. Pm due is on Man- 
Bvoiuent. flclrnci* nr a rolamd 
subloul area. Iteiovaut Indus- ■ 
Irlil and. or msuarch CMicrt- 
enrp would bo an adv.inrago. 

Candid .tins will Im sironnly 
encaurugorf 10 ijrry ant w 
srsrcii unit lo Miatiiteh aparQ- 
tirldie Ujisuns wllh nianulac- 
lurlnn companies Related ro- 
mrvhei now in nrnnrose In- 
clude clio upilmP.it Ion ol pro- 
duriioti linos inrt Ihc- annlviis 
of productivity In manufactur- 
ing induilrlo. 

djlary on tlw scale EfS.ftM 
to EU.lt 73 pur annum (Under 
review i .. 

Aiiullc.iltoiis. Ingoilior with 
the niiiuos af three referees, 
should Ik* rarclvrd not lake 
thou N-ivemhor l'i. 1000. by 
the nc-Qlsirur. The Cnlvcrsltv, 
P.O. Qo\ 1 47. LKoriwil L0T- 
ARX. Irani whom fnrliior uar- 
llcul.irj .mil irmllcalihn fnnris 
may h.- oMnlriud (Jiiata rofer- 
ejico tIV 57 J TIIL'S. 


r.ONDON 

the UNiVF.nsiTv 

k ing s noi.r.roE i.ondon 

DEPAimiKNrs oi mnpKvgiaJ 
AND IIIOCIILMIBTltV 

f.KnniflKSHII’ IN MOIJECUI-Art 
f.tiNKrioa 

AniJI.-Milons ere Invltod for 
thu ahnvo n ppoinluienl whldf 
II is ini.--nihf'l to (ill by Joni. 
ury 1. iiRD. or as soon il 
poallilo Uiamiriur. 

Hie sutMaaafiil Candida to 
will Im axpecteri lo plan and 
organics u third year under- 
graduate and poSI-aroduaie 
practical court o In aoneklc onql- 
neor'ua and to lake part In 


year course. Ho or she v/BI 
also ha oKiiecied to engage In 
rMcMrch on same aspect of 


• Uitauiihoui the University, and SSiu^'a 

• 4n l control rigid. Anrtitani 

. TamiiariUf WliH the nnHonal • degre^orl 

aitary .and nsadtng struefurs . in auuistfi 
fdt uidvrenlty aiaflr .or- wUh . trachlna w« 

R inmrabtn etrnciaroa would • . 
ras-nTHaP™*^” ■*!»»• t* ’ nut • metrtcsj cp 

• -1 • ■ "S® 
: fen* 


ouharvtillc genu rsprosston of 
fun la mem let and. 'or praclkal 
imporianca. 

Salary In Iha range ET.ftOT 
to EU.<i7n por annum plus 
E740 per annum London Allow- 
ance. according to ago. quali- 
fications and oiporlanco. 

Ai>pllcsition forma ■ ihres 
cantos! and further partlcu- 
lart may bo obtained from Iho 




lego London, Strand. London 
WC3R 2LS, to whom apnilca- 
ilons should be returned by 
November IT. 14RD. Manu- 
script arm l lea lions will bs 
sccvplod du-rci from camUdatco 
applying fnain ovorsaas. 


NEW ZEALAND 
LINCOLN COLLEOS 

usmntmmk 

Applications are Invited for 
a position which la ono of a 
group or four lecturlnn In Uia 
iwlwa. blomeirlcs and com- 
puting area at Lincoln College-. 
Thn hill or empnaiia or Hia 
group l» htnmotfics appllod to 
agriculture and uoXodv. with 
appilcailoai In ntanaga- 
meat areas. 

. Exonrlanc* . (n. 

aniasrftK 

metrtcai cgnaulllng. 

few"'. 1 ?' 

■ . J*Hyt a nd. removal ovueuaes . 


w* 1 nnn. rewayn oKpeoaes . 




i.mnoti 

THU UNIVEMSITV 
Q0LDSMUH3' C'JU-EOG 
DEPU TV ULtlfBAR 

APiillcailnns .wo Invlie.i fram 
qualified nrcouniiints f-ir ttis 
post nf Donuiv llunor Apiiti- 
csnlj should ham |X>*i-iu Jll- 
flcatlsn o*piwHi>nce. |.r..ierjhty 
In a university or slmiisr niiir- 
ItiUon . 

M s new p.isi hit hem 
Ii'xjuw of the 
flnjwlh in shn and couiiilcvlly 
of die Co I lege fit v iwrvm 
anpolnleil will tleiiuil/e fur iha 
llursar wlion necew.iry in die 
control ol opera 1 1 on! In lb*- 
Fiuunce sccllon. and will have 
particular respnnsihlllllf.s far 
Internal audit. Uiutoenry con- 
trol. end suporvlsioit taiti- 
puiei sysli-niA. H Is hai.oi) 
Thai the sue. essliu c iudm.]ln 
will inko up dudes as soon as 
possible. 

Salary will he op the v-t'a 
19.H1I7 Uy eight me rein .mi a to 
C 12 .. 1 KJ per annum, iiiciuiivo 
of Landau Weighting. 

titito (tor (urdior u.iriiruLtrs 
to thr. Honlor Asslalsnl 
Hogljttvir i Poriuiinel i . Unluor- 

! lly of London (Joldsmilhi.' 
lollofl". New riroia. 1/m.lon 
SK1J >jNW. Closing date far 
aisnlkaduns . Is ITUi October .- 
1WT0. 


MlODI.iiSES 

R RUN Cl. l.'NIVLT'il lV 

dep vit i.men r or ci^cnncAc. 

LNC.INKL'IilN-l >\N13 
ELliC.I UONICi 

LLCTU IIER IN DIGITAL 
SYSTEMS 

Applications jru Invited for a 
Isciureslilp in Ulqliai Systems 
Eiiglnoerlng Rruleronce will 
bo given lo cendldiles holdlnq 
a mTi.d. In relevnnl anc.i and/ 
or rtn'rm Inrinslrlat exporlcmc*. 

The succosnful landlriaio will 
be required tu assist in tha 
leaching of iiosinraduntp and 
undrrnradunlo coursns in illnttst 


syaiems design, fit uaruculsr. 
knowlodqn of CAU ai.nitod la 
LSI 'VLSI design would he an 
ao vantage o» the oast arises 
from tho now M.Sc. courae In 
Mlcrooleclrnnlc Syatetns Design 
aponsorad by tho Sclonca 
Haioarch Council. 

Condldnloa would ho ex- 
ported la iiarllclaito in tha 
research areas of comnuler 
aided design and malm uaa of 
the facilities within tho Unlver- 
slly os well as tbato at 
Rulherfond laboratories namoty 
Interaction Comnullnp Fbcllily 
and the Blocironlc Ueam LUhe- 
granhv unit. 

8a Ury within the Lecturer- 
scale RR.DOn tn El 1.B75 < undor 
review, plus £740 London 
Allouranca. 

Application fiirms and. far- 
ther pBrilruioiT from Porsonnel 
Secrulary. Itrunel University, 
Uxbrtdge II BH 3PH or tele- 
phone uvbrldqe 37IWI. pxiod- 
slon 4b. AppHcsnis from avor- 
•oas are regueilod tn sand i 
d (Halted cutrlculum vitae In Uia 
first Instance. 

Clu ilng date : 5 1 October,- 
1'IHO. 


ad cunirulum vitae In Uia 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
UNIVERSITY • ' . 

' LBCTURflh TUB ■ ' 




Applications erg Invited rar 

E ha post af LKTrt'ltElt In iha 
laportmanl of Mining BnqlM- 
■Wlnn from suliabiv quallllai 

a - success rut . appllatnl wJU 

f in •■peeled lo nromolp • tench - 
no. at undovgradiiale nyel and , 
niUala • togchlon and reaosrch 
n suitable ornas . as . oost- 
graduato level in tim lieu of 
mmcriila orocMilnn. Tim past lo 
tunable Immediately. 

Salary wlM.be at an anorap- 

2 at rd y “Vf.o.S4%'; 

annum louder review! neem^- 
ing to age- quallilcftUona aha 
•xporlnnco. . 

oh« r fro^ r S»;.f%sf 
7RlJf*vWh y^ofn 

fS cammtD copies > . too other 

tET 

ffieftss: WLKSerasE-- 


as. lTfin. 

•ttca THR9. 


NEW ZEALAND 

• U^lV£RStT^bFjCANTORB(IRY 
30Ul> .LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 


; NEW ZEALAND y-’ 

r“ - 

tr 

™ B THE 
^C^d oAT* DECEMBBR 


ISCSIS"' 

DMvdrinrtnw - 


. Applications ore inviiocl.fK 
tha above-menuoned. jwisitlon. 
tq taka' Up oolles In lOaiata 
Unto to bo nrranned . ApptW 


to bo in 
from, any 
wiu 


. Applt. 
so octal I 
nsidsrud 
• on 
O. or. 


• Apptican 


mm 



TBP. TIMES niflHER r.OUCATIQW SUPPLEMpw 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICTOKlA UNIVI'.HSI \’i 
UF WELI.INGT.JN 

appoin i’.icn r or 
VU-E-UIIANUCLL-Jlt 

The Vlco-Ch.-.n. ellurjli l|> 'if 
the Unlvoi ally v.lll U-.-huj 
vi'Afll upon u.e rcili i-ru ,-nt >if 
Dr D. 11. C. Taylor. Hie 
l.ouncll will hrovoed shortly l-i 
consldur on unpoliiinmni to lilts 
iiftsilluii. iinn Invit-.-s a pul t • 
cations (roni iiersons w.Ui i|»- 

S rfJdle qunl»Ji,.iuoiij jriJ e»- 
iinco. 

Tito Council wuuld »il« i W ‘l ■ 
corn, suggi-s lions of su-t Oily 
qualilicd m-rsons. 

A|i|dlcullon|, ur su-in-’si’.in t. 
should bo addressed ■ m.ir-oi 
" Porsonai " i in Mr K. it 
D'Urlon. Clmnctfilor. t tr- of 
Iho Acting Itontslnir. Vlt' i". i 
Unlverslly of H'.-lliu u . t. 
Private DrU. Wolllnui.'U'. hi ■ /> 
Zealand, not later lli.in Dac-vn- 
her H. l‘.«RO- 

Purthor details or tho pul- 
lion and Of ilia Lnivenlly i»»V 
be eblatnod troin the .t.-tlnu 
Ooglilrar of the Univ-rsiiy. nr 
from the Assocliitiuii or 
Common wealth Unli— rsUtm 
i Anpts. ■ . 30 Gordon Suture, 
l.nidon WC.1H «JW- 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVCIfSIf / 

dgi>artmi:nt of 
PKQOADlLn V AND 
BTATIS lies 

Appltcnltona am InvItM f nr 
■ new past af STATISTICAL 
CONSULTINC ASSISTANT lo 
underiako sia list leal urocnsMnn 
lnd compulation in rolullan in 
tho wldospread i-onsuliancy 
aeryica pro vi dad by ihu depart- 
ment within tho Unlvcrai'v 
and In stinpqrt ol the reaaaroii 
work of academic sidff. Annll- 
cants should havo a good back- 
ground In otaitstlcs and com- 
puting and a relovqni daarao 
tor oqulvalonti. II ta unlikely 
that , anyone without soma 

K cllcal OXUQrlonca or a lilpher 
ireo tnvol vinq applications 
would ba suitable. 

Initial salary in ran as 

B.A .706 to £6 610 a year on 
Orado IB or IA according to 
qualifications and axporionc*. 
plus USB bcneCIH. 


Particulars from the noglslrar 
and Hocrwsry. Tiro Unlvoralty. 
Bhofflold 810 SIN. to i»li-im 
onpllcatlons ah ould be sent by 
October !2d. two, Quote 
referenco : Hail/DI. 


STRATHCLYDE 

THE UNIVEnsmT 

Applications are Invited for 
a TEMPORARY LECTUHR- 

FAiWTK 

as soon af lor Oc labor l. 10H0 
as iMsilbiB and not lainr than 
January 1, 1/Jfll unlll Smitem- 
b i? r i .WH4. A mil lean Is 

ah pul rt he Honours graduati's 
anadaliafno In any branch or 
oaanoinTcB. bui . a particular 
Interest In ooononiolrlrs or 

WrfvanWr'" W ° UW b<f 

fvfiir sr,i * 

H. r. or 'r, ° n |ver«iv of Rlr.ith- 

C ^" on . p Bil’MInur 


8S8Ur h iaS" 10M. loa *? d 


, . SURREY 

. . .THE UNIVERSITY 

iiSL’i rit™’ ‘® ach,n ' , ■“ 


■yfe"fig, , a a s%tf Bag 


tha MS.. . dlca A ^J 1 ?, 910 * Jn " 

in Raijistlnn and 
gW WIWM .. " Froiaeuan. 


.iftoiS-wiui 


i locat hos 


! dogW C o 
- ■ probably 


lUcattU 


Ufd havo 


and woU 

.fn 


fi£H3&s3 , <S»® 

. . ' ostb-'n- 1 mm.. ‘i-- • IF . - 




hv t5io radflo 
y_. jonum, tbi- 


•cwnxii cobragt, , » . •; .-, 

mg' :mtari<M Wfli bo 
In accordance with 
and oqpntMura. 


S .. . . ST ANORKW3 


• • THB UNWERfilTY ! I 

y ,.tx^5E^^^a8fepicB ** 



smiJ • iM.i» 
thi; uni vi icin v 

POAKiitAmi-Mi: hi ii.x.n rtf 
1 lUIHHIANallll' ANII 
IN. Oil VI A 1 1' >N V ll.N-. Il 

Li t rt Dill Still. In 
i.iit it Aitl.t, rtiiiit* 

Ai«|.lic .iilrifts uro In-/". -i 
ir.in hi. m .mil w. mi. -n lor m.« 
above ik'iSI. I'rliiLliMl it- .sell im. 
riutioi will In' In c.ilul.i'jiilii'i 
ao-l In In-.iador ureas .isstn; I jiu-I 
wllli iho crvntlon mill mauii.u- 
liiijnn of blblingrii|>hi. il 
roc arils. Ailillllon.il ii-.iriiliijj in 
silliorilln.ile .iri-as of Inter fit 
wilt In- ("in ■-Clod uf lliu su... 
c.’isfiit r.niilldrila LqiidM.iiei 
siiouhl Imvo a giimt HntiijUi'a 
dvnwc In a humanities still. 
Jo*'!. J profession. 1 1 uualllli.l- 
H'lu amt rel.'VUHl 1‘kprrlfiiC'! 

{ .Initial .ail try lit nmn 
-., i vii-i:io,.'iii a i .in si'ji.i rit- 
nn in .Cl t,r.7'i a yu.ir. 

I'arHciilurs (rtim Hi i 
Ruuistrar ami Sr-rret.tr v. Tli-i 
Unreon.ii>*. aiu-in-i.i »ni -jin. 
to WhUlll .ll>|lllCI1l|i.lt« ■ r, 
ypidns. shmil.l liu .mil h/ 
Oeiuiier 31. I -juri 

Qiiulo rof : |< 141. LSI. 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE advaSt 

‘■100 la fauW 
No WCUrtTiSUjj 

pJbrivSx 

All advartlsamefit) ti 

subjacl lo the cond^ 
accepiance 0 | 
Times Newspapsij^ 
oopiea ot whit**, 
Qt/allable on 


Polytechnics 


UWI8T 


t'.wlu Tb 




‘;>KhkV;»bt.'\3tgL 0<lo 



; V . . ■ ^TTTTT Trrr-u '■ 


fi-. Strathclyde 
- LMJ - 4 Department 

S GLASGOW COLLEGE 
W Of TECHNOLOGY 

The Glasgow College of Technology, g major Mr- 
technic institution of higher education, lor* 
applications for the following posts 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
HEALTH AND NURSING STUDIES. Head of Ou- 
artment, Grade 12, £14,217. Tbe Departmest b 
responsible for the established nursing couua 
within the College, including the BA In Nnmi 
Studies and po9t-reglstradon courses for Heala 
Visitors, District Nurses. Community Psychiatric 
Nursed and Clinical Teachers, The Hoad will be 
expected to lead the development of the counei 
in community and nursing studies at these Iwth. 

SENIOR LECTURERS/LECTURERS 
HEALTH AND NURSING STUDIES. Senior Lec- 
turer " A To be responsible for two of thi 
post -registration nursing courses (n tha deparUnut 
(Community Psychiatric Nursing Course, Cenin- 
cate In Professional Studies). Must have profei 


cate In Professional studies). Must have profei 
slotul nurse teaching qualifications (prefenbl; 
psychiatric trained). Good academic qualiflcidint 
desirable. 

SOCIOLOGY. Senior Lecturer " A ”. Sociology 
teaching is predominantly at degree level, m 
primary focus being within a BA In Social Sdente, 
although Sociology also contributes to other cog' 
tiate degrees. An Interest In Social Strati fie id on, 


the Sociology of • Industrial Societies J pr the in* 
stantlvc applications of Sociological theory wouii 
be an advantage, alt-hough candidates with other 


interests arc encouraged to apply. Applicants «ffl 
also be expected to demonstrate a strong cor 
mltment to the development of their own, 
Department’s, research Interests. 

COMMUNICATION STUDIES. .Lecturer. “A ” tt 
teacb on a variety of existing degree and mpw©| 
cqurses and to make o contribution u> a propose 
BA in Communication Studies. A good first degrte 
with postgraduate experience in the nun con- 
municatlon/cultural studies sphere Js sought. 

ECONOMICS. Lecturer f A The succc^nil tM* 
didoic will bu expected to contribute tq the i»w 
Ing of general economics in a range or ae¥^ 
and degree-level courses tliruughoul the cwitse-, 
An Interest in Transinort Bcounailcs or wo* 
Economics or Macro F.conumici would w 
advantogu. 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES fMarkellog). Lfrtotd 
M A ” to teach on Degree and DIpUwP 
at undergptduate, posturuduate and 
lance levels. Applicants must he 
nroferobjy In Marketing, wldi industriM,* 1 ^ 
Icncc. . 



MANAGEMENT STUDIES (Personnel 
meat). Lecturer “A". The successful 
will be required to teach and develop 
Management and related subjects within we 
: • log range of professional post-experience i 
diploma courses. Applicants should be 
preferably with a relevant professional qw^ 
•tion. • Managerial experience is essential; . 

MATHEMATICS. Lecturer M A. Cen#»g: 
sbduld bold a good honours degree, an® 
ably a higher degree, in a mathematical i 
witw BpeclaHam in elraer’ statistics or w 
.research. Preference will be given to 
.with industrial experience In tne field 0*/.-- • 

; : applications of quantitative tediniques. , - . 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. Lecturer 
.... cants should oossess a degree or prf»essw^. 
ficetton in Ophthalmic optics or- in^ 

. Dispensing. Duties >111 relate initially ^ ^ 

or tHspenslng- aspects’. Of the ophthalmic 
dispensing, dlploina studies. Research ow 
ancy fs encouraged. u 

1 PUBLIC. AD|WI.TOTOATfO*t: *5^3$ 


and sopai Pqncy and Aamimsow^; jl'-bM hw> 
•- offered within the College. Candidate* fli . 

* «pod degree and preferably Q Expef- 

. and /Or relevant professional qaalincano 
-ienoe in degree teaching rteMirch ami/P^ • 
i professlonaT work would be an Advan™^ .. . 

‘ i Salaries • \ f J 
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lytechnics conitmued 




HEIVGASTLE UPON TYNE 
(POLYTECHNIC) 

PoJvleclinic EcCucoibnal TecEmoto^y 
Resousc<>3 arid AdvFicry Sc-/vEce 

mm q-p 

p* Ee ¥c Ke Ao §• 


I 


. , n . , I0 invited lor (he Ha-.i&bip ol II. s Acsdemlc Servtco. 
h coniftlna I *14« of sevrirWen. Tne Hr id will work with all 
#rK i schoola lr. li>A Poiytsthr.lt, to esslsl In tlib dovolop- 
legmlng and wechlnq s»slt-nta and rcsourcov He/ahe 
in ba icspon'.IDlB l« tnancu'“fl. nralniB.nlnfl end dovolonlng 
p' (P(J fU BiainmB <>v wu.k In bUII develoumcnl and conaull- 
«rty f-oauOton cl laairdnfl tii6lfciif.lt and oilucelluHnl Innuvq- 
livr 

A wide under etntriing W Iha cfilfercnl modos ol loarnlnq and 
Uj f aH ,|icailci l> >eduir«j logcthgr with nppioprlate academlo 
jlllitjlluns ird teaching and rcasBrch a*porlence. In patticu- 
Iv, j penevn with an inncvoiUt opt/ioach lo tuirlculum develop, 
nciti Is needed tor IWs poil. 

Burnlum S.E. Held of Deportment Grade IV : E11.Bfl2-E13.332 p.a. 
FM turiher delalla and application form, loluinabls By 17th 
Oclobtr. (geo, plgaao call our 24-hour lelophone answering ser- 
vlcs (0632 23126) or sond a ciMi.ped addressed envelope lo the 
Fenonntl Olllcer, Mawcatlle-upon-Tyne Polytechnic. Ellison Bulld- 
k^, Elllun Place, Nawcaette Upon Tyne NE1 bST 


sodOEnuup POLvrECHmc 

Applications are invited for the post of: 

RECTOR 

Salary range : £ 22 , 1 85-E23, 043 
(Group 11) 

The Governors are seeking a successor 
to Ihe present Rector who leaves on 31st 
December, 1980. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Sunderland 
Polytechnic, Langham Tower, Ryhope 
Rpad, Sunderland SR2 7EE, to whom a 
curriculum vitae and letter of applica- 
tion should be sent as soon as possible 
but not later than 31st Ootober, 1980. 


SUNDERLAND 


POLYTECHNIC 




• faculty of 

SCIENCE 

LECTURER 
HUMAti ■ 
GEOGRAPHY 

^ 28,012-29,702 


Irrinj can-' 



BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF ART AND . 
DESIGH DEPARTMENT 
, OF. FINE ART - 

. LECTURER II OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PAINTING 

Utldrar II £4.91 2-£9,702 
Senior Ltdurcr 11,1(2-11 1,295 ^ 

Further d^telle end appli- 
cation forme - from the .• 
'Personnel Olfloef, Brigh- • 
ton Polytechnic, Mouleo-, 
comb,'. Brighlon, dNR-; 
4AT. Tel.; Brighton : 
693055 Ext. 2538, Cloe- 
■ Jpg date 28 Ootober, ; 
''1060, 


v$3ti3?%FW* 
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Faculty nf Science 

LECTUflEll II /SENIOR LECTURER, GEOLOGY 
Tli>- successful iipplic.int will be roquirtcl to it-acli up 
in Htmoiirs BSc degree standiiril in I'alaeomnlngy -»nul 
Sitnirgrapliy «md m develop new cwises in Fcoimraic 
Geology for which iirdiFstriiH experience would be an 
adv.'.niiige. Staff are expecittl lu «uiy out api'iioprijie 
lesearch uctiviiies. 

Applicants should have a good liuniiiiis degree in a 
relevant subject, together wiili rett-utth cxnti ienev up 
iu MA/Mf.c or l J liU levels. 

Fnculiy of Technology 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER, MECHANICAL/ 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited fur flic post uf Ft rncipal Lc-c- 
lurer wilhiii llie Schuol of Mci liunicul mid lmhisiriiil 
Engineering. The successful rmulidme will be expected 
in in itiui o utid encourage the developineni of etiiirtcs 
riul icsenuii relevnnl m ilu- neeils-uf mnderti indtiMiy. 
This will require a i borough knowledge ui indir-iry .<nd 
the impact, uf developing technology. 

Contlidaies .should be professional engineers, with a 
higher degree hnviug teaching itiui research/industrial 
experience. 

.PRINCIPAL LECTURER, BUILDING 

Applicants should possess professional qualifications 
a ml suitable contracting and/or consultancy experience. 
A higher degree would be prcfenihle. Full-time teach- 
ing experience is essential. 

The successful applicant will be required' to leach on 
degree and higher technician level courses, and pro- 
vide effective academic ond research leadership. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II, CONSTRUCTION 
Applicants should be {graduates or members of n rele- 
vant professional institute. For the post of Senior 
Lecturer candidates should possess nr least a muster’s 
degree. 

The successful applicant will be required to teach on 
degree and higher technician level courses. 

LECTURER H/SENIOR LECTURER, BUILDING 
SERVICES 

To teach Building Services and tn assist in the develop- 
ment of the courses of ihe School of Building. Appli- 
cants should be graduates or professionally qualified 
(CEng or MCIBS). Previous research and/or teaching 
experience is desirable. 

Salary Principal Lecturer £10.509 — £11.7I2/£13,245 

Scales: Senior Lecturer £8,932— £10.5M/£11,295 

Lecturer II £6,012 — £9,702 

The Polytechnic is a direct grant institution with nn 
independent Board of Governors. It opened in 1971 
and has a student population of some 7.300. It has 
extensive new purpose-built accommodation, including 
830 residential places nn the 114-acre campus over- 
looking tbe sea nt Jordensiown, a pleas mu nml quiet 
residential area, There is a scheme of assistance with 
removal. • . 

Further particulars and application forms which must 
be returned by October 20, 1980. may be obtained by 
telephoning Whiteabbey (0231) 65131, extension 2243, 
or by writing to 

The Establishment Officer, Ulater Polytechnic, Shore 
Rbad, 'Netvlownabbey, co Antrim BT.37 OQB. 



MICROELECTRONICS EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

This new Centra will serve Sogilleri Industry and Education 
In the llelds ol microelectronics, microprocessors and tiielr 
applications, by providing courses and InformellOft el e wide 
variety ol levote. It la Stripped w ihe Nghwl standards, 
end alelf are required with, me ability .(and enltweiBem) to -. 
develop Iha Centre's aollylUes rapidly. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR • 

SbhiW Liclu^ A’ri£ip,417 to «1^1^ : '.4 . . 

The poet involves’ lhe : piartnlna end tesohirip ol n ew^ro iirsea 
both wtlhln Ihe Centre. «no In' co-operaiton riith otltjr 
Educellortel end- induelrtal- organleeilOna. 'Cendldaiee rttould . 
-have a abed degrea In a relevant engineering or sclenllilo 
dtec'pltnu, experience In ihe applloallons ol microelectronics 
end the ablllt? to teach - aNeotlvaly al every level. 7M*ja 
nn ' Impousni poet wllh wide opportunlcteB lor peiaonul 
Imtlellve and career development. 

LECTURERS ‘A* (tWo posts) t 

£5,905 tO £11,207 v a, x- • »• 

Candidates ehould have a good cf gee (or .ie quha 1 ^ In a 
relevant angitweiina or sclsiitlllc daclplW. pr ef»n»Wy wrth • 
bolt] : leaching and .reaenl lnduslrtel eUpertirfca. ’ ■ 

For each of iha above posla' II Is - •»peelea.\lhar •«!■» 

. would conlrtbot* -Blgnlllcanliy W tha Cenite e expirtlaa ,|n 
•oma aspect of the design or app ileal Ion jdi. mierry roceewr 
system e, ^hara wlfl-y-lM '.ipportunllUt Wr HHWt end 
eontullenoy arid the publication pf reteimnt papers, .with 
access to ari excellent end expanding _ range , of tnloro- , 
orooaiBor lysleijis, . eleolrdnlo equipment and .. cdmpullng 

AppIioaTlon . forma*' and further oarHoulara ' era available from 
it» Paraonnal Otfloeri Pafilny Coltoge «l Tbchnelogy. ■ Walt 
aired). Relriay PA1.2BE (Tel. 04l-flB7. i?U. axt..J30), io, . 
- -horn completed - forma ehojild 4»a ralurnid oy )7 Octobar, 
lflSO. tPtesaa alete.pdM applied for). 

0USIEY COlihGi: 

J . ■ A Scottish 'GenffaMnsHtuiiop . 


LONDON, N.7 

mi. Poi.vnxiiNii: 
ft' (4URIII IXINDOI-I 

IiLPAH I Ml J-J I OF LAW 
Ltmiijieii iiKADt n 
Aten 

F.UJ1UII LLl.l l.'ULH IM LAW 

Apnllrniinn* uro in vlir-ii f 
two |irij|s in ilu- Llri.ir lim n i of 
law. I» irnrh im It A. rllt-iiM 
LiiW ulnl-nr II. ft. illmvft 
Mi'll, rn Slllill, s - v 1 1 Jr Iho 

I.OPOIMIIIV «*f st.ino Hill nlr p.rri- 
nirlilOl li-arliinu, Hull. I I . ■ , nil.. 
Illl-nrn OS Slnill |4i!»lhll.. 

Hr. Hi I'OMh. I i ui iu |..iri|i ul.ir 
Hio criUur Hi iim-fiili. 
i.irrv cornu ' oilu.lni ir..ilvn 
i.-siiniioibMIllL-^. Aiii'li. -i.rils- 

*.11011111 lir-lil -i uoi'.'l i<<~-ii ■ -in m 

iir-Ki.-.. in I (oiilr-nrd i.<v n 

llrlii-h iiiii--.-r .-l i v r-r llie 
r. M.A.A.. ond cl.olllil 1-rflrr- 

"lily |n'.H-.i-ss 1| lilql- r il.xil-i-l- 

r.r .ii.|.rii|iri.ii,i iirnir -Mi.n.il 

1 1 1 LI 1 1 ■ I L .111 Oil-.. In Hill IJ>T nr 

thr. Ki-nlor In. iur>-s|i-i> i«l. -.mil 
■ rui.hln.1 r\|i.-rli-nrv v.-oulil .'.lifi 
b<* I-- piticii. 

F'.iteiv hinlr-s ; E-.-r.lr.r I rr- 
lur.ir. m '.'.a In ‘. i r. r i.'.'i 
i Bon lo F1 1 .2' 'ft plus r.7 r .n 
London Alloc, an-o. l..-flnirp 
rirndo fl. fii.mi: m f, thj 
plm HITf I. or .li q r llni-i-.'iiicu 
iBUbtr-ii In Inin.-il .i|.pn.vtil i . 

(Ft-UI fll Ihu ln|> ul Hu- l^-c- 
tnroi- .iira.i-, ri . s.uiu r-.m 
•■'■■|i«'(t rruiiri'-.'.lnn in Hir 

ycnlt-r I « HIT. I F r nli- -nliliil 
io -.»|-Twl|.i| .in illMmi)' 
r.-Mtinri-ir-lii 

Arpll. .il Ion n.i in* nn.| lur- 

llinr dr-inut i|.|>n*r> ,i H ir- will 

In which 'iiHi-rv-vl'di n ro r-b- 
l.i'finblfc from Urn ru.i?i"rtinirn> 
rifrirr-r. Pnh-li-rhnlr of North 
London. I In'lon-oy Puid. Lnn- 
rton N7 hDn 

Clorttiq ibile ; iinvs from 
Hid ci i>ni -.ird 1 1 to or ihjs ailvir- 
IMrhidnl. 


LivEuroni, 

ftrir;iim:<;ii>nr 
nkMAim.it_Ni nr 

ppuiriiBAi ii i^ivni:n in 
A ncuriTiDifnAt. olsifin 

To tentli Dniiun in .nil i-r.irn 
(/I tlio D<iin-i- nml niriinrn,i 
inurr.o .mil. imu.dlv. lu .iti .is 
Th'rii Yrr Hi ior 

'Uip ilr i uij-i iiii.nr i.IIi-t-s n 

C.N ft. A. llonnurn nmrrr In 


Archllcriiii'.il siililliH a I wo- 
ven r nroli—^n.il po-.-urn-ii- >|.i 
nii-tom.i >Pi>M II <11 Ml A. i 


iin>l jn III. It. 4. 1'iiri III 

rnlirso. Toe «c hnnl |* lullv 
ri*tnnnl?nil hu |i-n H.l BA. 

Bniarv nOwn in 'm • , -»n. 
AonHcnilon for mi And furthrr 
Mirai'ulars from Ih' f'M'iiWri 

nf(|r«. I. 'VC fuel P0''CI«-»-l|n|r 

2 Po-lnrv Rirn-t. 1 '|.|>innnt 
LI PUA iT-*- nhnno 051- 7011 
von. i>fct. 4V. 

Clot Inn itelii Is 1-1 i'hVI from 
tin* unnejiranct- «l this fulvnr- 
tlfnmnnl. 

In ror* 1 !! I lnniiiri.-n in Mr* 
K. B. f.».»rUn. Ilfevt nl Di-iart- 

monl nr Arehllecli-rn. I 'i-rr- 
■innl Poi-crrheie m Yw-lnrin 
SIR- St. Uvunool l.l fif.Y. 


MANCHI-9TER 

HIE POLYTECHNIC 

PEPAIITf ®mt tv SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

i.EciuncH ii in iMV(4ir>LO«iv 

WUh InlifMi In *o-lnl amt 
lU-veloim'iilol r.vvihn'nnv. 

Tho siln'H'nful can-ll.lnlp will 
b» Mprclril In rnnlr|l.un- l<j n 
wldn t.inqc ..I emir: vi 

Pro- 'ms iipfillraniit will bn 
ret *>ii - ii. Kuril. 

£0 B im v fcc,1 ° : • w*-® 12 , • . lo 

. Fur ’n:rit> fir nrrl'rr’ora' and 
applle*i|nn fpriq I rt-lurAilile 
by Qriohnr JS. JlfW,, nli-rse 
sniiil a snir-nd-w«rrrt rn stir. on 
insrlt'-l ■■rpSHi" in l*io 
Borrotary. Mimri.tiior Puls- 1 
Ir-Chr lr. A" RUnit. Mam li«s- 
Ur. un f.DII 


NEWCASTLE UTON TYWE 

1 1 IV 1’OLYTCOHNHJ 

(.(.•MPIJIEII UNIT 

cr-MPLnr.ii-nAsr.n 
MilUNlNU AUV l w tH 
(Loc Hirer II > 

'111 >|r vt-lnp ond pn.Mnle ihu 
i > •••I. r, ii ton or Donihiurir. In Uu: 
suit mil uni. In Iho I hiii ui Ilu*. 
lin-* ii nil MiinaumnL-nt. Tunil.-i 
> nr f-pcilrnio In fcn'vbll.i) .niit 

i- i "iiiuiiiriilnu idilllly wnulil he 
.'it bilvuuinui 1 . 

TliO CniT'lilllor Unit plitt'lili* 
n ■ i Mii.ulliiq totvIi i- lor ilio 

ii- -.ciiii.n. rcisonrcn uml .i.iiinn- 

1- trail on work of tin- Pi iv- 
l<->i.ulr . mid n|iiru|i-> i-r lisu. 

in a runuci nf inmn- 
i.."i'. mini mid idlcni i mu ch- 
i' r ■ V" tl IU9. 

I.'- Hirer II fcG.ni2-.LV 7 03 
I'.n. 

1 nr further ilolnUo nnd dhii'I. 
f.iii'jii lorm. r»i linn ibis- hv 17ili 
iV.Hili r. imiQ, vlocisq rail fiiir 

2- i -h ii dr I'llnilnjii'’ anewm mi 

ICI'IH Ilin12 J.’. 12li I III- -.lull 

a i-'oTiiiii-il ml'lrcs'-t d tm r iiic-t- 
in iho I'nrvjrtn&l Dltirt-r. teiiv- 
c *. , i l*- ih. on Tyiio Pn(irt«-.-Jitiir , 
LHUuJl llullillim F-JJIt n 'i l*hn o. 
Nvv.l.oSIo upon I'ant- NCI tua i . 


SUNDERLAND 

TjlC I'OLY i'Ll'IINICi 

r/.r-vurv or r.ouCAi ion 

DEVAflTMENT OP 
PHVftlt Al. UUUOATiON AHH 
CHEAfiVC 81 ULJlES • 

LT.rrruHEn li in mi/pic 

Ar.piirallniu nro Invrteit frar 
tho nhnvc nn»l wlilrh reloU-s 
in .i n EU. IIiinQiirn licnrev for 
Priiu.irv anil Ml'MIt* - tsehnais, 
nl r.hnim in Mu lie and 'linn 
tnursi-s Oiitinrluniilr-s will tin 
iiivin r«ir reiuircn and W 
• «nr-o ricsilapmonti- 

Ai-iri|i-niite HhnuliJ hnvn r*. 
pnriouf »• In UMCliInu Munir in 
n Im.jin nnd holil n Hrari-o nr 
L-iitnv--.il r-ni in Mualr An 
(Kiv.i-u oil uHHlIfiCAilon In MiiHi« 
ni tiluriiuon will Ho nn hiIvcih- 
um, 

Ed*.1»V Mule: LA O'O ro 

Cn.uru ibarj CO .702 nrr 
tiiiniiiii. 

An .iii|i*U-.Ttlon rr.nn noil iiitv 
fhi-r rvrMcfitars may bo r.ti. 
Ismu-iI Iron i Iho Pmoimnoi 
Firrnor. Siifutertand I’olirtrrh- 
nif. liAiiAluini Tower, nviinr-" 

R'uiil. BunriRrlAlllV BRS TfT*. 
[lo-.inu dole : October }7. 

7 ' fiO. 


SUNDERLAND 

pfraptment op pi jy mm i. 
FJiUOATinN^^D^CHEAl 1VE 

I.fcCTL'flGff H IN Mt'BIC 

Rater v Utflle: CG.Oia- 

CP "V« Iter tO. 702 BM- nnnnin. 

AprHpoilona oro . iairtie.1 rnr 
thr- .1 bn ve past which rnl.ilre 
1*1 It R.Fd. Homiiiri ni-rea 
for prlinarv ' nn it »-.iitiiip 
si I iokIb, ii'nloiiui in r-»*" -.mt 
short CMrliM. fl""'" -i 
will hr- alvon Tor r-'-nreli unit 
in rourm ilwrlPiinriit. 

AnnllciuilB shi*i ihl hnvn ux- 
prrlmco III tooth In 0 uui-.te in 


VrhiViis" inil holil a iHiir. t- 
«.i niiiiUatenl . In . mudr. Au 


logo- 

fher _pt 


i pl lr Alton nm.nntl i«r- 
nlcularx may„ »• ob- 


S8EA. KU SI.- fiSSSC 

n'c. UinutiAm Tower. Byhgwa 




Research Posts 


A Bb? • M 


DURHAM- 
nm uwivEiifiiTY •. 

DEPARTMENT or BOTANY ■ 

- AypUeatlons arA tnvllnt) for 
on ft.lT.C. . funded ItfcfiEAllCK 
A88I3TANT8VI1P tenatalo Mr 
ihrsa veara from «a noon o* , 
poMtWo lb vfhiH witii'.pr, J. A. 
Pearson . on lira movt-mwii ol 
motebotitas wlihln nnri Miwii 
leaves of horb*«a bwm»i dur- 
ing aeiiivicoflcs,' CnndldalpS 
may register fur a higher urn* 
rot, shotuii. nohl -B gooit 
honours deorao nnd linxic. a 
knavfledgo or llglil and r|et- 
iron ralcriricopy,' 

Bolsry In .ihq ninri" La. ' in- 
to. 16,248 on Naltonol Punas 


sell. Extension s 
onnlleattona .•■ho 


lhan Novivu 


MANCHESTER 
. TjiE UNivERairV 
M ANQH^g| gQ oi»»».aa 


Mvtteii for 
cm BUllBblv 

























THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPFLB MBft | 

lir - ^ 


frivs HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.10.80 


Research Posts 

continued 




BANGOR 

university colt .ecu or 

MOHTK WALKS 
np-Bdvonisomo nt 
SCHOOL or PHYSICAL ANO 
MOLECULAR SCIENCES 
foil A PERSON WITH DIPIAMA 
OK DEOItEL IN SCIENCE OK 
ENQINEBHINO 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT: 

KEIinOPLUlDS 

Applications ora Invited Mr 
lh» ahovo sppoJnimanl. to loin 
and cupnon a vrail-caUMlih'd 
and succonsfnl rosoarch group 
working on ilia proporLloi and 
JmilUallanj of liable magnetic 
nil Ids (forroiLuIdji. 

Tiio work will provide on 
omiorlunllv to Bill) prarllcjl 
oaporioneo and Invnlvomom In 
a lorlmlcalty-orlenlad Tutanli 

environment and could Include 

the pro|<srailon of farroduldi 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
LUTON COLLEGE OP 
. HIGHER KDUCATION • 
DEHAIIT ML NT OT I1U9INBSS 
STUDIES AND PUBLIC 
ADMINliflHATJON 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING AND /OH 
I'lNANCE 

rtuiillcaitons are invited from 
i it nag able la Icoch Computer 


Hinas able la leach Computer 
Studies anil, or Finance an 
DEC Hialicr NallonBL Awards 
and iirnraselanel counei. An 


W f ffg 


HiiiiML-B, a-ny tryaLniiunrdiniy, 

•iiociron microscopy, magnoilc 
measurements ffrom Tlouiil 


ntnum tamperJiuraa to l.OQu 
degrooa C». the uaa Ol a DEC- 
tu mainframe computor. mm o- 
processor control equipment, 
uid malntenanca of laboratory 
Insrnimonis and tho lost Inn of 
mannollc fluid dovjtea In lab- 
orataiy oxiwrlmonls. 

Per this poll, which will be 
wiili In tho ranno £d.7u-', to 
■M.'JHfi nor annum, funds ere 
iviliuhla ror at Imsi rivu 

{ Mrs. bui the aonaintmmit will 
* for iwa year* In iho fir»i 
instenco, 

- A pi ill co I lotts flwo copies i . 
Blilng dolalls Of qualification* 
and oxiwrionco. toaoihor with 
inn nantas and adriroiSM ol 
lw" referees should bo acm 10 
the Assistant liogistrai* iPoi- 
s-ipm-l i. University college 
o*. North Wales. Ranger, 
{■wynt-M LL07 2Dfl. by not 
•'her than Ociober IS. LOIBI. 
I *f* , "«* 1 applicants need noi 
■only ngfiln-, 

DURHAM 
TIIC UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are Invlled for 

pmiUBK^SAV'. 

aion on Iho a mem ana nature 

“ dtur-omptoymuni among 

|,0p,0 5 neJ - Applicants 
annul ri bo graduatoa In ora- 
gS22fi» « r ■ rotated discipline. 

pxiiorlenca in iho uaa ol 
sill lailc a! iwhnlquos nnd coni- 
nuior packages and In tntorvtew 
Hurvrya would ha welcome. Iho 
^h'ljolnimnn 1 will ha From the 
rorllest possible da to. 

Salary on tho scale • £4.705 
to En.RAQ per nnnum with 
KipDnnmmilon boncfits. 
-*. , .S rU V^ ' Particulars . may bo 
obtplripcl 1 froni the lionlaiRir nnd 
HecralhoL. Old Shlra Roll. Dui- 
P a '*f. "TU ailP, to wham 
applications (Ihroo copies > . 
naiulno Ihroo rcrerora, ahauld 
be a Ciu by October 10 . 111110. 


Salary will be on the Lbc- 

S uror II sc .tin wuhln tho range 
.0.012 to fiv.702. 
r urihrr details may bo obr 
nod from tho Principal. Kina 


JC Roehampton 
Institute 


Dlqby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
tthllelanits 


Degree couTses: offered hy the Roehampton Institute 
are in combined' studies ■ leading, at present, to BA 
BEd, BHor BSc degrees of the University of London. 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MUSIC \ 

Required as soon as possible to contribute at a hi 


ahd 'a one-year Inaervlce Diploma in the teaching- of 
; and also , to assist 'with the general teaching of 
uslc Department, 

Salary.: Bonham FE scale , (£6,012 to £11,295) plus 
London Allowance £759. .-• 

Application, forms and further particulars from 
-R. A. Fennell/ Assistant Secretary, . - * 

Roehampton Institute* !af Higher education. • 
RiChhrd^on Balldbig, Dlgby Stiiart College, ' ' 1 

Roehampton Lwic, London SW15 5PH. 

Closing date for receipt of applications :■ Friday 24th 
October, 3980 ■ 


In lures l In dovoluplnp cam- 
ifUU.r asalalad learning ft oason- 

'"salary scale ca.9B2-EU.295. 


WINCHESTER 
KINO ALFRED'S COt.LECB 
TKM M^H^FtV^^CTUBEIl 

Appllcatlnru are Invlled for 
Ihc above pail. ApnllconlJ 
should liavo apuclal exparllae In 
ciBbteanth-Clantury Social 

Hliiory . In addition fl coni, 
milled Inlereal In Hlslorlo- 
grapny la looked fur since the 
liicomrui candidate wilt be 
rrqulie .1 to undertake aonio 
n-nchlnn In Uili ai«u, Tlig 
temporary niirulnlmcm will 

J .nirt in jHimiry. i oui . and la 
or live terms. 


M from tho Principal. King 
' ■ Uoliuge. Wlnchoaior 

aoga -iNn. , „ . ■ 

Closing dato for anpHcailon* 
(s 2(11 h dcICibor. 1980. 

winchester 

KING ALFRED'S COLLEQB 

Applications ' are Inyitod for 

i ho above po«l Inn a bio from 
it January. 19B1. or os soon 
slier aa possible. Can dido las 
should ho vo n higher degree 
und research experience in iha 
fields of socLoloav. Spoclal 
conildiraiton will bo given is 
those with an mtereat In ona 
or more of llio follawlng : 
medical sociology, sociological 
aspects of dueblllly, research 
methodology. 

The College la currently 
Backing valldaUgn or art M.EUT 
In <^000101 Education. Tha 
Buccesslul applicant will Im ax- 
nrciod to contrlbuio lo tho 
leech Inn of this roilrso bj well 
mb to tho posLaraduetn Dip- 
loma In Special Education, 
other In- service and Initial 
train Inq coursos. and lo play 
nn artlve role In Uto Co Hugo s 
research pruurammo, 

Aa i nry will bo Dccnrdino ft 
qua 11 1 lea llacia and experience, 
within _ iho ranga Bo . 012 lo 

BU.ats. , . 

F url her c olons judv bo ob- 
tai rsi-v I froni 11 10 Fruicfunl. King 
Allrad'a (Jolloga. wlnchoaior 
B022 1NR. 

cl jilrg dale ror aiipllcaUons 
la 20 lh Oclobor. luSu. 



WESTHILt COLLEGE 

BELLY OAK, 
BIRMINQHAM, B3S ALL 
Principals Alan 0, Bamlord, 
J.P., M.Ed., F.F^.S.A. 

LECTURER II 
IN EDUCATION 

(Spnolal Education) 
Appllaeliona are Invited for 
appolnlnisnl as Leciurer ■■ 
In Lducailon with special 
ralaranoa lo 'he education of 
severely mentally handicap- 
pad children. The successful 
candidate win be a membar 
of a leant ol live who have 
responsibility lor Iha Initial 
training courses . <1. a. Main 
Sublet Course in Menial 
Subnormal lly In B.Ed), a 
full-time advanced Diploma 
course for qualified teachera. 
and In-aervloa coursos, In- 
cluding a part-lime B.Ed. 
course and a pa.I-Ume Dip- 
loma course. Candidates 
ahauld have good academic 
qualifications In the appro- 
priate field ol special edu- 
cation or psychology, et- 

K mce Df aevarsty menially 
icanpod children and. 
possibly, some experience Of 
Drama. I' Is hopad lo make 
an appointment with elfed 
from 1st January. 1QB1, or 
as coon ea possible ihere- 
nltei. 

Appllcallona should be mad# 
■a soon aa possible lo tha 
Prlnolpal from whom furlhar 
Information about Iha posl 
and Iha form ol application 
may be obtained. Bslary will 
ba » Boarding lo LI I grads of 
tha Burnham F.E. Boalaa. 
Closing dale lor raoalpl of 
abplloalfona: 24th Ootober, 

isfo. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVEIISn Y 

MANCIIBS'ITR HIJSfNKSS 
SCHOOL 

RESEARCH I ELLOWSIIIPS tUi 

Appllcallona are invited from 
suitably quallllod oorsona .fur 
two poata of Heswnli I ollow 
in Ino Mnnchrairr IUialii<-ss 
Schocl In Uia areas of Account- 
ing and Finance. 

Salary range' CB.Oua to 
CIO. <184 por annum. 

Furthor particulars and annll- 
cation forms i reiurnablo by 
Ociobor 27. i y HO * Irani mo 
Raglatrar. The I'nlvijraily. 
Manchester Mia vl’l.. 

MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY 
. MANCHEBJEnjJUSINESS 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT ACCOIJN'I INC 
AND CONTROL IN TUI*. 
MANCHESTER IIU5INE8S 
SCHOOL 

Apnltcntlon* are Invllml for 
tho abovo posl Ironi ailltublv 
Qualified cnndldnMi, 

Salary ranno £8.083 to 
£10,404 per annum. 

Futihor parilruliira and a Pull- 

S dlon forms i reiurnablo by 
cLobor 27. 1980 1 from tho 
Rontairur The Unlvoriliv. 
Oxford Road. Manchester Mlo 
9PL, 



UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

BSc HONOURS 


This course is orientated towards Ihe voal 
tional and applied aspects of economic*. I 
full range of options is offered which J 
designed to enable students to pursue earn' 
in industry, commerce and government ort 
undertake further study or research at the p>: 
graduate level. Course commences Octobj 
1981. 

Further details may be obtained from: Unfe. 
graduate Course Secretary, Dept, of Economic: 
University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey Out 
5XH. 


Awards 


-tig* 


DORSET 

INSTTTinBCF 1 1 ta go EDUCATION 


Lll/Senior Lecturer 
in 

Applied Social Studies 

within Ihe Depaitmanl 6f ' 
Science and Maihemallca 

Lll/Senior Lecturer 
in 

Travel and TourUtn ; 

r/JIliln the Doparlmenl of 
Touilam. Cstanna and 
Hoiel Administration 
Apprioalioii forms and further 
parlloulare avallabla from Iha 
Sa or alary to tha DlraalOr, 
Dorsal Inalllule ol Higher 
Eduoallon. Wallladown Road, 
Poofs, Dorsal, BH1X -BBB. 
Tala phone 02D2 624111 ex I, 
240. 

Closing deft lor sppllaallons 
Is 17lh Oalobar. IB8Q. 


UNIVERSITY Of 
PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

THOURON AWARDS 

Under the Foundation 
of Sir John and Lady 
Thouron, applications 
are Invited, before Sell 
November, 19B0. from 
candidates under , 28 

S s and unmarried -for 
AWARDS nf the 
value of approximately 
$6,900 each plus tuition 
fees and tenable from 
1st September, 1981, at 
the postgraduate level 
,, In . any recognized da- 


NORWICH 

UNlVEnBITY OP 
BAST ANO LI A 

CENTRE FOR APPLIED 
RESEARCH IN EDUCA’I ION 
. Director: 

Profeiaor Lawrence Bionhouao 

M.A.- IN APPUED RESEAIIG1I 
Ifi EDUCATION. 1081-82 

AnnllcaMons am Invlled from 
serving toaennra. college luc- 
lurora and oxncrlonceri educa- 
tional edminisiraiors Tor Ihe 
one-year full-llmo course loud- 
Ing lo Iho dogreo or M.A. In' 
Apiillod Roaoarch in Educa- 
tion, The course covers rn- 
aaarth and ilovnlopmont In 
curriculum end teaching and 
■iudlcs In oducailonnl ovalna- 

urtlmr Infonnallon anil 
nppllcolloti forma nre avnlluhln 
from tho flnnor.il nnico. llonire 
fur An]i1lL-il Hnaonrth in Ldiifii. 
lion, tfnivcTslIy nr EhM Atiph.i, 
Norwich. Nprfntlt NI14 7T.1 
ilolonlinno: 0003 CCJLbl, uxlun- 
Blon 2921. 


WOLVERILUlPIfl 

THE POLVTECm 

BflC CASE OTUDUdS? 

PROJECT : HOT C0BWB1 
IN COAL-FIRED FLDIffiJ 
BEDS 

Application! sis My h 
at SIIC Caw sites, 
starting Autumn 1H0. kx 
cant a ahauld poutu la t 

( ■on j b good HKum ir 
n metallurgy maluttli 
lcchnalagy. Hi* 
urolcct Is cannmri silt a 
oifacls or comhaWa tan 
niont upon iha 
meraod alloys. TMi tey 
collaboration with- N 
and Br-M/EPHA. «*•' 
Aston University ira tnw 
an opportunliy for dtnq i.) 
volvonioni in mow w 
nology. 

furthor dtUUs a«il!tiur-; 
Dr 11 J. Bishop. Ptff; 
nf fai.vaic.pl actenHii 
in'inlc, Wolyrihimitoa n 
urn , 


paftlfffent of srudy In the 
Uni versify of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 


of Pemisyl- 
Plilladelplila, 


Prospective applicants 
should send' a stamped 
(13ip) and' addressed 
,10" x 7" envelope to the 
’ Registrar ' (Tliouroh 
Awards), University of 
Glasgow, Glasgow G12 
,8QQ. 


Overseas . 


Administration 



BRISTOL ■ 

THE . UNIVERSITY 

DinEGTOn OP 
, ADMINISTRATION 

-Afinlfca lions are Invllfid for 
ifiolntmonl as Director of 


OXFORD 

THE UNIVERSITY 


1N18THAT1VE 
Hrailona 'are 


THfi NEW SOUTH WALE9 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS STUDIES ! 

HEAD 

SCHOOL OP FINANCE AND ECONOMY 


^nwSnSEMEHT BY THE ADVANCED 
Ser'S COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE OF 
IgRICULTURE BOTH OF JALINGO. GONGOLA 
STATE OF NIGElSA. 

ass aw sz asai a? 

. iSssr*" 5 t ■ 

J In in. lflll S!l^ ^ e Rinlnov. Eiitomotopy, ZooIobV. Anlm.l • Sd- 
W Phyilet.' Manaorment, Form Management, NulilUon, 

. *"»: UiKDblology. Veleiinary Medicine. Iirlgailon Engl- 

B-octamlttY. g c ). nM MBihematlca. Hojne Economics. Hcillcul- 
VUJJ MNlng. Bgi a cisn^mm^i Econort | ca Fnrm Mechanliallon. 
li. | Mste J5S® Educallon, inglleh Language. 

h ft QUALIFICATIONS : 

srPit ... bbincipal LECTURERS : A good honours university degree 
« iK mlnlmim of len years post qualltldallon experle.-ic* 

Oft sliher in tSBcIiing or relalaa ptofeaaion. A higher decree will 

12 iqi 5 EN”on*ECTuRERS : Ae In (A) above with a minimum of 
act! . ° Si wm Ol port qufililicntlon expet lence. 

1 ,c, LECTUREBS: 1 A 11 : As In (A) above wllh S to 5 years 

UfKtr- mi s^SIsTaNT LECTURERS - A urhvereiiy degree. Having ecme . 
m ® «* mUS background will be an advantage. 

fflw SALARY: 

— ' -Bafsjaw.1- 

■ "ffiSWM !.*-•«». 

IDlUSiaT.NT LEOTUBEBS : 

IBIM OL OS I a. (14.300 ft N6.340. 

E« Fairs of entry depends on quallflcetlon and relevant experience. 

ens CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : 

ORSCCV il) Fot noeNIgerlans appointment wit! Up 1 

Uitffid - p« cent 120 ': ) ol lolai salary ae conlied addition renewable 
•very l*o years. 

mw fi I |ij r« Nlgeflena nppolnlmenl will be on tenure basis. 

2^5: (31 Pail-lurnlshed aocommodallon will be provided with Bib dBduc- 

u lql >. tlorr oi B)^ of salary or maximum ol N300 per annum, 
ml F U] Free pesgagn (o and from homo counity Tor sell and family 

‘ up to a maximum- of three chlldreq iJbIo* ttw age or ifl 
i tu 0 ■ VM'S- 

“ IS) Frio madlcsl care lor eelf and family. 

Sw'i (6) Entitled lo paid leava or 30 dnye every year. 

JSStJJ METHOD OF APPLICATION : 

Appiiutlona accompanied by photoeftt ooplea of ail credentials 
osr w ; . iking wllh eight (fl) copies ol cunloulum vliee ehould bB addree- 
now: , 

««»»-'• |A) IN EGYPT 1 *• • 

Pttfi.' HtaHlan Embassy. 13 9hnrla Babalaya. Zamalak. Cairo. 
iW * VA.R. Tel.; §1Mb0, 616623. 61flDb7. 61 BBSS 

i IB) IN THE UNITED KINGDOM . , ,. 

|i) Nigerian High CommleelOfi, 8 Northumberland Avenue, 
London WC2N flBX. Tel. : 01-888 1244 . _ ■ 

i i (it) Nigerian National Unlveralllee’ Commleelon, London 

■ 1C) IN THE'UNITEO BTATES 

I,. II] Embassy of Niger I a. 2201 M. Sires l, N.W. Weahlsglon '■ ' 
ft , O.C. 003. TeL : 202-223 8300. ^ 

| IH) Nlgsrlan Nalloriel Universities -Commlsafdn, WaeMnglon 
D.Q, 28037- . . 

5W llll) Professor Dale Johnson, Teachflr Educellon Building, 

■Jr UnhrsTslly of Wleoonsln, Medleon, Wlaconsln 63708. 

i- l 1 *! Dr. Vwnon Larson or The Dlreolor,. International Agrlcul-,. 
|. Utral Proflrame, Waters Hall 14, Kansas^ State University. 

J|fe Msnlullen, Kansas 66606. Tel.: 813-637-6714. 

■I 1 HU IN CANADA - .- ' l ■'•*'■■■ 

- F- ’ Niger len High Commleelon, 205 Metcalfe Streel, Ottawa, 
ft Ontario. Tel. ; 290-0621,0622, 0623. . 

: Csnfldslea ere required to prdvIdB coqtacl addreesfea) end tele- 

• ■». Dons iHiiBbele so that dale(e) for Interview may be oommunlca- 

•m .!■ J»*call6ni should reach die relevant addressee nof iBter than 
- K «A October, IDflo. 

‘ W JW*II» dales lor Interview ere ne followe-: 

■ 1Blf:i November, 1900. 

• fi _P n *I 21el November, 1800. . 

‘•H afiBKW* D-C.— 24th, 26lh and 2fllh Novambor, I960. 

ri B nSK E !!lJS*S!SAa-27th Npvwpbv, I860. - f :■ 

N^-afilh November, ' 

. .. . ■ OITAWA, CANADAr-ISt and 2nd Dooember. 1060. . 

-'I wlw tra invlled lor Interview ai'e.'riipetrted to Ba 

: ' r. - B JL°* above- loOellong on the scheduled detee. Any ohengo 
■ ' ft eoffletunlceied to the cendldatee concerned. 

■; t’ ■ lnfomiellon please ooploet the .relevent 


s a 


The New South Wales Inalllule o( Technology la • ^ 

lion established to. provide a wide range ol prof«>™' ^ i 
those entwine or ulraadu emnlovnrt In indualry, C 0 ™ 11 


Jr pamiculars ^ ^ 



ACADEMIC AND WORKING VISITS TO s— 

BULGARIA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

HUNGARY 

ROMANIA 

SOVIET UNION 

Op port uni lire etlet during Ihe period Mey. iCfll-Mey. 161-2. lor *he 
fc-llowlrfl types of visit In the humaniiiet. eetlal. natural end epplled 
sciences, aO'iiullure. modlclne end edutatlen ; 

I Liter 1-lei m working visile W 2 weeks. 

H Medium- term research visits of 2-6 months. 

Ill Schoiarahlpa ol 3 months, 6 monihB or 10 monthe. 

For Ihe Soviet Union applicants for Type I end II visile will bB 
cstebilahen In their field ol spec la 1 1 Ball on end be el leclilier efttus 
or above, or He equivalent oulBide ecademic Ufa. Applicants for 
Type II and III vlaila will normally have some knowledge tf Russian. 
Tor other countries applicants for Type I vlslla wlli be Ol et least 
iecluier sialua or its equivalent and for Type II end 111 vielis ol 
st least postgraduate or post-doctoral level or equIvnlsM. 

For delails end application loima, writo w telephone Indloaling 
country end type 01 vlell lo 

i ; ■ * • 

CUP 

East Europe Depailmenl. Thi British Council. 10 Spring Bardens. 
LONDON SVV1A 2BN. 

Telephone : 01-830 MM, »»*■ 2123. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

ii^i 

Oroee annual emolumente range ai follow: 

gja ■ga^a y^s argg-Bfg' 

member oonlrlbuleB 1 Jhe PW'™' 1 ' ® " Br ^ the Unlverelly 

^bS B s»v SSsiiTffi B»-wava«asss- 

L°te B e4 D h , l' 0 0 r^r^6o?*SVpeSsr^ 

Ilia include: a eellMnyn allow «nce « ? ian0 |gg from. 

,or 

irBnsporlBtlon of poreonal efreolB ft Singapore. 

Candldaiee should write lo : 

. .. . ThD Radalrar, . . - - 

National UnWarsIty of Singapore, 

Kent Ridge, 

Singapore 0511, 

giving their currlqulum vttae and eleo A* « end MdimM 
iA three refMew. 

Closing date : 17 October, 10®. 


Sociaiist PeopIe’s Libycin 
^ • Arab jamdiiersya ' . 

: the Higher institute of Mechanicel 
and Electrical Engineering, Homi 

• *"**■ ' '■ 

«... m t-A 1 ' 

Ul*iinn«fi above evorv veer. 



,llf*. Wy* i lowlef Mr Kr-lMlB W 'the 


ThTt’iwtltute paye S- dlshirbeneb tllewanco-25,, per . cert ol enwial 
Ak*«cke1e for leave ere provided ft eteH members .and fePiMM ne 

Cftiftteprovldee rult medical' B efvlc.;f6r stall . membete and 
S ll fterMo' > pe C y , r! B ;e*6erDh sllowanco up «o> per -ceni ol the 

doetng rfeft*: A A* qu flit lllllor^ Art ^e^erienc* 

ApplloBtloM 'In ijs^oiw NoO ft wen All farhid, .Room 

J- :•-> i - r *-r ■ v * v 


Applii 4lk«is am iuvilt-d Inin inlficvted end suifthlv 
nuatifipil iiwmiiis i<» lhi*ahrwp pustlion. The founbinft I hint 
Iilni alinn Ofhi hi. Dr I lotlloy Boarn. ha».%f reptorien InvHali.Mi 
loilie f luis u* lilin-ailniilniheUnivcriily of Melbourne From 


Iho cumiiir-nieniPliL M 1981, 

Thr Ausiralian Capital TouiroryfAC.T.J gWPrnniPiil school 
iMltm is In its sc vc i nil yrai *.t .)|iPidlii.n. Ihe A.f..T. Schools 
Alii hill tty Oidlnam r- whk h «"»' miio effect In 1 977 proviclM 
tor anAnilK'iiiy iooilnHiiwiPf.eri hehalltillhcfomnioiiweaitn 


1 i,r aiiAiiiiiorny 

Cover nine nl, pic-s.-hoi.ls, unniaiy erhooh and aeciimla y 
SLhnols Ml ihe ArrsIraUan Capital lerniorv . The Aiiilupiiy 
metis regularly to clelPiminif policy: il LOiHisie Ol T4 parl- 
linic membprs one of whom l« t liauman, and the Chief 


I ll> 1 V mcinui-i-, vnr »i ■ . , u 7 7 -v . T . _ 

f dura. ion OHirer who is ihe only lull-llnie memher. The 
l hid [dnraiiwi Ohk« h ihce«.milive officorol llic Aoinoniy 
and the piolcbiloiial head of the stlmnl system. 

lht A.C.T. govenirnent system of education Is based 0*1 
the concenl ol s. hoots bring largely responsible Ini Ihr 
.li:v Hi in mi'iil 41 ut uiiplrnii'iilaiiiiii ol llwlruwn cduratHiiwl 
philusophyjnd policies wiihm hiuad Riiidolipcs laid down hy 
ihe Ainhurliy and ihe resources made evaiftpJe Dy iha 
Gciveminenf. . ’ 

Audiorily is responsible forpslablfshlngarid canouc Hog 
SihooH and for ensuring that adequate provhfon Is being 
made lor bersui is ad ending or seeking lo ait end, them, l hij ■ 
system involves teachers and paienis In decision making al all 
levels. Approximately 42.500 siudcnls from pro-school to 
Year 12 are soivcd by this system. There are about 2.750 .; 
teaclieis who are employed under Ihe. Commonwealth 
Teaching Service Act. Clerical, ndnilnlsliallvo and other 
support atoll employed number about 800. 

“ ihp AutliorKy, and the educational rommunlty. Look lo tho 
Chid education Of fleer io provide, eiliicational leader shin ; • 
amt io i nnnihmo actively lo the develop merit ol cdiicat unal 
policy lur ihe ACT. system. The thiol Education O Hccf 
fieail* ihc prolcsxlonal and arimlnlsliatlve staff Ol the Author il y 
and Is resucinsihln lor iinplonicntlng Iha policies ol ihe 
Authority end lor advising ihe Minister ol Stale for Education 
an ACT. mailers and lor the s mouth and ellectlvo adminis- 
tration of the system: ' 

The sutcossful applicant for iho position will have 
appropriate aradernlc’qiMtilieoilong prolesslaiial iiainmg, 
adnmilstrat ive experience at a iilgh levol amJ.wMI be geiiiiin'Ty 
inlrrusied In ihe particular approach lo educational manage- 
ment on which the A CT. government ' scliool ay sleni Is 
founded. The successful appHcant will he flxpecldd tolakq up 
lift appointment as soon as can be arranged. 

The uosliiori of Chief Education Officer ft a statutory office 
established under the AC.T. 5chools Authority Ordinance. It 
fe not within Hie Australian Public Service although inn lorma 
and cundlilons ate similar to tlioso lueyallmg lor senior 
officers ol the Australian Puhlfc Service including aflOwaitri'S 
and elinlhilliy lor admission to lift Commonwealth Super* 
annuatlon Scheme. The term ol office is up to 7 
provision lur re-appriint mpnt. The present salaty Is S ATB.201 . 

In addition an expensos-ol-oliice allowance ot *At,i73 is 
piovldi-ri The salary and allayvaiit es arr i evicwctJ regular ly by 
I he Remunbrailun Tribunal Cilablished by the CoinmonwcalUi 
liovomment. 

rutilter information on lire pr»llkm -inayb# obtained mm 
the Chairman, ACT. Schools Author iiy. ,l< able-AC1 SA. 
AA62600), with whom dp|illcaliun5.niaikod Coqfiavnliav . 
fcluse on ifl November tYBO. 

Chairman A.C.T. Schools Aulhorily 
PO Box 20 CIVIC SQUARE ACT 2*08 
AUSTRALIA 


TASMANIAN COLLEGE; - 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ART - 

LECTURER IN 
SILVERSMITHING 

(TENURABLE) 

Ref. No, 14260 

Application ere Invited for iMomtmanL toJhe p.oet of Lecturer In 

! M4*id W bJ h SkTffid^ntten • how 

tSfiary qualllicatlopa. Eufttrienaa In- ail eauegllO|»el envborwnqnt 

-jy dBtBM'BSft ; 

Appcun i ue urer t A*20,760-A*& l 304 peT annum 

LMiurer 11 XF7.7a8-AGW.Ma per annum • 


Level of HMcintnient' end commencing salary will be dele rained- 

S .ehould Da dlrecftd 

F£ R inT«rtlo3; e W if#, ipbtalnabft from IN 

Registrar. • • - ' i. 


iialiMtlDns quoting ' ralersnce number 142flq and providing IN 
addreisle of three proleealonnl rtlnm atauU bo (Ob' 
2Id*d tel 1 The Regtafrar, Teamenlan College d Adraricep &uoatloa, 
t p^riSo* 1fl14, Uuneoaton 7MJL . . 

Oiming daft :%1f I October,. I860. 



for Oils poet will. 
II acalCr- 


l»r cm . 

• i fi« ,oia. io 


1094S> 60901 
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KEY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING SCHEME 

The Following posts lo be filled under the Key English Language Teaching scheme are wholly 
financed by the British Government as pari of Britain’s programme of aid to developing 
countries. Candidates must be UK citizens. 


ASSISTANT TEACHER/EXPeRT IN ELT 


El Zawia El Hamre Technical Teacher Training 
School, Cairo. 

Dulles; To assist Ihe Senior Teacher Export in (he 
design of a 5 year 6FL/ESP course for trainee 
teachers, In ihe evaluation of the materials and 
production of final versions, in Ihe training of 
counterpart to use course and with English up* 
grading courses for technical staff. 

Qualifications: Degree and PGCE (TEFL) and 2 
years relevant experience. 

Salary; £0,472-£7,952 pa. 80 K 39 

LECTURER ]K ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

(Sierra Leone ) .... 

Woman Teachers’ College, Port Loko. 

Duties; To assist in preparation of English syllabus 
for College and In the preparation of English Lan- 
guage programmes lor classrooms in primary 
schoola; to participate in In-service courses, and 
taoture to pre-service courses; to' train counterpart. 
Qualifications: Candidates, preferably woman aged 
30-45, must have degree plus PGCE and MA In 
Applied Linguistics or 1 year post graduate TEFL 
Diploma, and at I oast 5 years relevant overseas 
experience. Experience In primary school or 
primary teacher training sector overseas Is eBsen- 
tlal. . 

’ ' Salary: ES.W2-eiQ.f87 p.a. 60 K 1 

LECTURER IN ESP METHODOLOGY . 

(Syria) 

' University of Damaeaus. ' 

This la the Senior of two new posts 'designed to 
•' assist In' establishing s' Centre far teaching , English 
r . : • *fQf SpatyflQ . Purposes , wUhln v1 lfytr University* of 
• •Damascus. • 


THI2 KKi HKH 

centm 


Duties: To be responsible to the Centre Director for 
the design and direction of training courses con- 
ducted by the Centre; for establishment and main- 
tenance of Ihe Centre's resources centre; for advice 
on and coordination of all ESP testing and examin- 
ing within the University; 6 hours teaching per 
week. 

Qualifications; Candidates, aged 35-50, must have 
a degree plus MA in Applied Linguistics or 1 yaar 
postgraduate TEFL qualification; and 5 years teach- 
ing experience, including a minimum of 2 years 
ESP experience overseas. Knowledge of Arabic 
desirable. J 

Salary: E10.662-21 2,542 p.a. 80 K 22 


ADVISER IK PRIMARY ENGLISH 

. (Zambia) 

Curriouium Development Centre, Education Ser- 
vices Centre, Lusaka. .... 

Dulles: to evaluate the Zambian Primary Course 
English component and revise this and to develop 
new instructional material for the revised course. 
Qualifications; Candidates, aged 35-60, must have 
a degree, preferably in English or a Foreign Lan- 
guage plus an MA In Applied Linguistics or I year 
post graduate TEFL qualification, experience . of 
TEFL curriculum development at primary level and 
a minimum of 6 years relevant experience overseas, 
preferably in Africa. . 

Salary; £10, 562-El 2,542 p.a. 80 K 8 


Benefit^: Salary free pf UK Income .tax; variable 
oversea? allowance according to marital status afid 
salary level; free family pasaages; child ren'o educa- 
tion alowances and holiday visits; free furnished 
accommodation; outfit allowance; medioal scheme; 


. baggage allowance; paid leave. 
V-Poata .tenable .from «T 


.January .1981 . ' Sal action Board 

will ba held in November, 


: Return farea are paid. Local oonlraota are guoran- 
' teed by the British Council. Please write briefly 
, Waling qualifications and length of appropriate 
! •xperlence,’ quoting relevant reference number and 
title of post for further details ' end application form 
■ Bri,,Bh Council, (Appointments), 65 Davies 

‘ Street, London WlY 2AA. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPETOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY 

Appltfcaltart.. era'; fwllatj, fhr 
hi* '-above ( p6*iu«ta* '-In ilia 

Department - ol .'ZooRain. VApjiU- 
ranls • ptert Mata wfifdi' pqal- 
lion(a) they are applying for pad 
Uiplr application • atwutd 'fa* 
accompanied by a lull curriculum 


vitoa. Hal of publics I Jonc, and 
Uio ■ names and addrauaa. .Of 
ifaraa referee* who'cah ba con* 
aulled confidentially. 

Appolifunenii lo lake affect 1 on 
' 1i* February iMf or u coon 
as poialWa ihereAfier, will be 
made, according to quallflca- 
Upna - , , ‘ 



■ JW. In .Mention, 
- ,JIN|» ot .nearly, opd month's- 
•Blniy la payable manually, ’ 

• : FnrUiH. InldrtrUtlon.. may be 
efaiBlnsd ifCm . .ihq. Registrar. 

apfl. inortdebDldi 1 7700:. SOulh 
ffflea- . &V :.whon>- applications 
;3W«» laUrihain 

• ™jr LBlyenlf^s'p61k»J.lB ,, riirt 
Mudeptaron-Tw.ortundi tit mx, 


General Vacancies 



| > Copy: jo r ptasalRod 

>/ , RdyorttgBmants /tti ' 

I K/,: ^oulcJ ertKfe.hdfl i,'- 

} .vTaler then 11 1 fj.QB 1 a.ni t > 

■ ; • • •-'••Mq'ffiiy • -' 


dalasi 





AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTF • 
Ol- TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMIC 


Unio n View 

essence 
of being 


activity of most lecturers is largely activities which can neither 
self determined: they may give laieil for nor delimited, 

much of their ability or little, they Unfortunately, such mai 


be legis- 



may seek to provide a service of the 
highest excellence or the lowest 
mediocrity, hardly being answerable 
to any but their own consciences. 

The concept of management in the 
polytechnic goes even further. The 
lecturer is required to manage and 
coordinate resources at many levels. 
It may be that such management is 
required through the intervention of 
legislation, as has happened through 


. were asked wherein lies the i ‘ eallh Safety at Work Act 
11 1 If professionalism, we Bnd the anti .discrimination laws, but 
‘“^l ow verv different answers m ° re , usually it is necessary for the 
. voi , “ an/i rho efficient running of the highest 


and professional leadership in Ihe areasdffi 

KM 

the Department and Faculty. inisirauort « 

Applicants should possess academic aualiflcAiiM. u wus r r ,t !! 

ofa high standing fn Applied ecSSSff, S M- " 

able administrative and teaching exnerlawl sf! I ,vw | arP | V a ? “J 

tertiary level, industrial axperlance anda«Hcflv " " 

to generate and supervise research. ^ 

Salary -$A29,01 2 p.a. 


running 

educational activity in continually 
changing circumstances. 

All this may seem fairly self- 
evident to those not in the field of 
local authority 'education bur there 
tha demarcation between the 
“ management " and the professional 
educators is often lightly drawn. It 


■The position maybe offered on a tenured orftrtoi 
term basis. A position description should bsotfalM 
from Staff Branch RMIT, P.O. Box 2476V m 
Melbourne 3001, Victoria; Auslrdlla. Applicant 


S/SffftffWSSS!" ,M/02/AN j 



professionalism, we 
rv different answers 
Sending *» we asked and the 
S of the question. Indeed, 

Xu in education professionalism 
i« akea to be necessarily “ a good 
Line ” hi other spheres of activity 
die term professional - can be less 
haa Congratulatory. A recent 
Wilde hi The Observer newspaper 
decried the demise of the species 
i-ftirb was referred to . as the 
ofessionAl ”. This genus 
(j In the article bv the 
riiaract eristic that "caring prafee- 
ii coals ” would so cany out their 
vocations towards the persons 
ihey served that never would they 
harm them by refusing their 
services whqre they, were neqde<J. 

Teachers and lecturers were par- 
ticularly considered as having lost 
cniiilement to the.. term "caring 
professional H over the past few 

lUrades. Is clear to those inside the lecturing 

The concept of the caring pro- profession that the actual educa- -at the level of the universlU/poly- 

fesiional may have been perfectly tional process and its real menega- technique is either a mobile and 

irrepiable at a- time when, with ment takes place at the extremities 

professional skills in very short of the institutions, well removed 



management 
activities are very often classi- 
fied by local authority officials 
and lay governors as " wasting 
time on matters which shouldn’t 
concern them ” anil “ not 
getting down to the real busi- 
ness of teaching". (It is, of course, 
alien not appreciated by those with 
little or no experience of higher 
education ihnt u is far easier to 
stund in front of a .class uf stu- 
dents and lecture to an allotted syll- 
abus than to organize for the maxi- 
mum academic benefit and status 
of those same students.) 

Once lecturers feel that their 
necessary managerial role is 
ignored or, worse still, resented, 
there is a temptation for them to 
relax their grip on those very 
activities which ensure the 
academic development of their 
institutions. It is here that one sees 
the end of real professionalism. The 
snmuion is worsened if attempts 
are made to restrict the lecturer 
into some procrustean bed of con- 
formity by the imposition of a rigid 
central or even external manage- 
ment system. Even the French, who 
seek to impose uniformity within 
much of their lower education 
system, recognize that higher educa- 
tion cannot oe treated in the same 
way. That is not to say that the 
French do not seek to ley down 
standards for their institutions 
they simply realize that education 



Monday 


Indian trains are often fjiven 
names, and mine. I era reliably 
informed,- is called the Flying 
Granny. Without doubting my 
porters integrity for a moment, I 
am nevertheless puzzled at such a 
name for a train. Perhaps it refers 
to an ancient Indian legend, or is 
named after some famous historical 
geriatric of remarkable athletic 
prowess? Or an early pioneer of 
transcendental meditation? 

When 1 eventually see the train 
I find the .words - 1 Flying Rani ’ 
emblazoned on the huge locomo- 
tive. 'Rani 1 means queen: I should 
have known better. 

This is mv second visit to India 


school on their achievemt-iu. Thcie 
is much to praise — the school 
centres its curriculum on the loca- 
lity and its needs and the siucknts 
are a community which produces 
goods of all kinds, fruit, flowers, 
vegetables cloth tools and men tils 
to sell on its own stalls in the 
nearby markets. The school also 
has its own bank where the pupils 
save mid .invest in raw mater mis 
for their, enterprise, The school 
leaver here fs already a young 
craftsman farmer merchant or 
entrepreneur. 

At the University nf Valitihh 
Vidyunigar 1 give a lecture to staff 
and postgraduate .students of the 
education department, • ; 


as pBxt of an education manage- 
menr project to provide training Tnllf^nflV 
programmes for secondary school iMUiouit^ 

UP at half past five in .he morning 
Mitutfc of Education at Ahmedabad, to travel io Bmoda by train, , A er 
extension centre co-ordlnator.s. a hurried ^packing at the j 

university and college lecturers, ft? 0,1 i°,. the Unimslty |o atiend 
administrators, . school principals, r * sear ^ h ‘ f "“ school ^ 


and British advisers. 


in . __ ... . . .. 

supply, practitioners' of various from any centralized 'administrative 
ucatlona 'could - demand such* fees' suppdrt sysfem. Yet the degree of 
for their services that they were communication between the govern- 
able largely to.-.jgnqrs, fte, exlgep- jng .bodies; and the "managing 
(its common to rhe generality of professionals M at the chalk face is 

* almost -niL--' 1 

obvious that the heads of 


employees, •. .Qj?ce i^^tuadpn ..often 'a 
■changed, ' chli mythicaT concept j, i s 
nuld not be maintained and the d e partf 



developing activity or it is dead ; 
and that development depends more 
on (he self-generated activity— the . _ 
professionalism — of the start than I I llACflflV 
on any other factor. I 1 UCfcUciy 

So we conclude that the future 
status of' the higher education 
system, in the polytechnics as else- 
where, depends on the profes- 


epartment in polytechnics are re- 
quired to manage the resources of 
their departments, including the 


practitioners, who pretended it 
wHered the fate of the dinosaurs. 

Vet the concept of the profes- 
riensl la education has not died 
ind neither has the general desire 
fief teachers and lecturers to be 
(bought of as ■ profess] oh a Is. So of 

r *bat does this " professionalism ” responsibility runs from the most 

answer f peipqr jl*cturer to thfe most junior, 
lit* to tHdt most Important function- Tha allocation of rooms, dovetailing 

V/blch rh* nrnfPKcinnn) ' nV nMBrammH /-minuillinp aF «N1. 


manpower — or to have tnem man- 
aged pn their behalf, Yet the im- 
possibility of restricting the respon- 
sibility for management to one or 


tage _ 

two people i$ evident: the chain of 


for 

ople 

iloll 


RICHMOND COLLEGE ; 

The American International College of Loadoe 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Richmond College Is a rapidly developing _. 
offering the Associate of Arts degree and 
Arts degroe In Various disciplines. The College 
on Richmond Hill and another In Kenslnptpn 

Applications are Invited for the above post, i — r-~. T-K .. . _ , . 

In January 1981. A PhD In Political Sclenco pretotw , i a?, ip, often quite independently, very $ti tilting for colleaglies with con 
v°« es 8 at. least.. a Master's, degree important resources, of which pot— f Jietlng duilej, preparation and 


sionellsm of the lecturing /teaching 
cohort. This professionalism mani- 
fests itself in the self-management 
of the lecturer -and, as a conse- 
quence, in the efficient manage- 
ment and development of ell 
resources of the institution. U does 
not exist in a vacuum. It can be 
nurtured and encouraged. It can be 
stultlfiiaid ' arid toured. AAd !. the 
surest way' of destroying 'the pro- 
fessionalism of a whole Institution 



teaching experience. 

•Dudes . Include teaching a broad range .of political-.' 
courses at degree level (wftli scope for a nityict i 
and. counselling International students. Salary I* c 
and based on Burnliam Lecturer II scale. 

Applicants ara requested to send a full Curriculum ft* 
the namos of two references to : • % 1 • 

Robert E. Kuchn, Academic Dean, 'Rlchraoni Ctdllgt, 
Queens Road, Richmond, Surrey TWMSF-. 
Deadline for applications Is 24th October, IPSO. • • ’• ‘ 


• •^eest Itnporiani; is themselves. 
The, level and' even the type of 


monitoring of coftrsei materials and 
submissions — nearly all - of these are 


The author is tha national secre- 
i arp of the .Association of Poly- 
technic Ttnchirs. 


Today I am to give a lecture at the 
State Institute of Education in 
Ahmedabad. The lecture room is 
large, bright arid airy — a little too 
airy, as the whirling fans overhead 
which make the atmosphere so 
pleasant create havoc with ihe un- 
wary lectrer’s papers ; but I hove 
come prepared with glass paper 
weights. 

There is an expectant hum, and 
a pigeon high in the rafters of. the 
hall offers me gentle 1 , feiidoui- 
agement with its soothing call. I 
cast my eyes over the audience and 
my attention is seized immediately 
by one man. ' Seated on the front 
row, directly in front of me is a 
Striking, gaunt, pale-complexioned 
men with burning eyes focussed 
Unwaveringly, on my face. His 
expression never changes, and lie 
sits motionless throughout my lec 


in School Management 
and Change. It is my irfdk to he 
chairman of the first . session, 
which focuses on schodl manage- 
ment nod teacher morale.. The con- 
. ference is very well organized and 
includes presented papers, critical 
discussion, and a ^ think tank 
Later in the day the delighu of 
the city of ftarada call more 
strongly then the conference, and I 
play truant from ' the final session 
to visit the palace of the Mahara- 
jah of Baroaa. Both the arch i Lec- 
ture and the contents of the palace 
are astounding. 1 must confess thnt 
I feel, when confronted 1 with such 
unlimited- opulence, that: I- have no 
sense of knowing the rejal taste of 
the collector ; Ivnen o-ne can omasa 
paintings, statuary, vases,., stained 
glass, poiterjr ana jewels m will, 
there appears to be no sense of 
priorities and perhaps ultimately 
no real sense of value or taste. The 
ascetic in me longs to see a room 
somewhere in the palace cpmainipg 
Just two or three objects d* art 
which complement each: 
the ultimate effect is ' 


|eeis urc 
i Other, biit 
ii»it of z 
inble tole. 




THE UNWIN FOUNDATION / 

TRAINING IN BOOK PUBLISHING 

The Unwin Foundellon has been sel upj° 
and support training tor tha benefit of the S 
and has established a centre for thle purpow 
House, Wandsworth,' which also contains .wj 
offices ol the National Book League 

A COURSE TUTOR 

■ Is required for the 


publlsi 


quir 

shin 


i programme of tralnlnfl 

^UUIIOIIIIIU which ,- yvill be run from 
supported., by the. Pubflehers . AsSooiatlpn t.w 
Printing & Publishing.. Industry Training i 
a now appointment. ,Th> job' will fnpfuds 
ing i ' 8UpeiVl8lori oL course 'oontent ahd 
, .ooaohing Instructors from . the Industry. 

qualfflcaHonahd some experience of teaowv' . u. 
, or lecturing le essential : praotlcql .© x P eri K s “ijK W 
i publishing •, desirable.' . Spme, travel -ip * 

■ attendance' at' shdrt residential • courses. 

, Penslop; scheme end u^uai benefits, *. ' 

Written applications with c.v. to MarV'W? 

The Unwlp . Foyndaltoh,: d/o ifl Bedford ■ 
London WCIB 3HJ 


to 

be responsive 
managers 


+-T* 

'since It seems to be an institution 
less changed by modern influences 
than, any other I know- — except per- 
haps the British Trade Union Move- 
ment. But the conference wae foil 


i*?. 


the microchip ought to enable us 
to teach efficiently more students 
per pound, rather than less. On the 
other hand, our greet danger at the 
schools are 


jure. . I am somewhat disconcerted. klpg-sUed,, fLye-flAar ..JwWre*? 
when I happen to' uotice tile name" The cynic might 'Ipoint ' tta it as a 

- * - - • - - — - - ■- J — that 


on his lapel badge i JDr T>booiri.i,:Clear te^RpietU to the damn|a rhaC 
Can this be an omen ? ' • unlimited "Zenith and ata Enghsh 

, public school education can achieve 
• ■ together in a celebration, of unbrt- 
died, m able ieollecUprt -.and'. display. • 

• • : • ' •. \ 'i 


Wednesdai 


moment Js that the 
patently not turning 


out suffi- 



of managing folk -who wanted It to ..ciently numerate manpower -to 
respond, and they all applauded the create tha mjwhlnery i to *“» 
Dutch Minister of Education, one Dr revolution possible.. We shall man- 
Pais, who : gave us a long arid * or a “ rtie *' th 


»/ 




•jhoughtf ul- talk all about managing 
the groundswell ond examining 
interfaces, .-v 

These were the profession o Is— the 
sort of characters one finds increas- wider sp 
I ugly in universities and polytechnics power j, Uo 
who have made complicated careers corpse . 
of trying to run these places rather 
than teach hi them. There Is qnother 
tradition which emerges from mope 
indent university prlglns which 
lelleves management far too impor- 


States and Japanese 
machjnery ; . but ultimately the 
patlohal .managers . of the. system 
must come 'up. with some " boot- 
straps ” mechanism, to inject a far 
wider spectrum of numerate man- 
our dying industrial 


The tragedy of two ml B Ion unem- 
ployed produces its opportunities. 
For the first time since the slump 
we have. iti«Ry first-class engineers 
who are also first-class practical 


I travel, to VllVbA VidyahJgaf: tb. 

|-vislt a. Secondary, school. My JeqP 
ha4 first to navigate the city bf . # 

Ahmedabad. Traffic on the whole Inevitably, up before dawn again tn, 
ten di to keep to the- left,- but not catch the early plane to Bombay, 
bullocks, goats, dogs or pedestrians, where thq; heist aqd huinldliy slap 
who appear' to- obey unfathomable you in the fac’d ' as soon as you step 
rules of their own. The general out of the' piano, and each lungful 
effect -Is' rather like an over- of air feels as If it has already 
crowded fairground -with • dodgem been breathed a hundred tunes by 
cars running among the stalls and- .others. . 

strolling people and ' the mixture. : .The last full day of my stay, in 
■ being further enriched by random' Jndin is free for sightseeing nnd 
selections from a safari park. Most; shopping. I spend a leisurely day 
incredible of -all: In all., this 1 choosing kaftans and kurrts for the 

■ . my life .{wife and 

and somfe '.wood carvfcngs 


apparent bedlam, no one is really women In 
impatient, aggressive or bad. tern- daughter), a r 
pered as in a Western rush hpur. for inywr. . 


pered 

Indians 


l 


have ,a basic 
' .P«- 



the- 

...... few remaining members- of the 

vice * cha ncelfo r s were: bprn, that ; Simultaneously, We hav6 teris -of Ahmede^d kamikaze society as- we 
senates rather than “ directorates thousands ol .our youngsters beipg reach the suburbs, and once clear 

' ”' L -j i secondary of the city there are open stretches 

of country with., barely a soul ’ In 


I am, oil. -the. third Moor of the 
fine modern building housing the 
Bank of France when my attention 
is seized - by a small glass case 4m 
the iyaJI. The efts# Contains a ke.V, 
and above • it there is a typed 
notice: "In Case of Fire, remove 
the key for terrace door, collect 
connection plank kept behind door 


were felt to be the poinf at which taught in primary and •■■? -• — - -■-j — — ---r~ connection p. „- r . 

bucks stopped, that tbtough a mix- fcbpols by teachers .who are hardly y *u* S0 ?.l in J 1 on right, place plank on ledge ol 

tube of healthy suspicion . and ^ t0 standard, of Q leyel math^;- ■ LifiSi terrace to connect with next build- 

genuine - regard for the;conQnUity of One would have thought chat, Shhibs/ ing for safe exit.*' 

scholarship and. research,^ Work- ^ la wou id have ' 


sharing began in higher education 
nianagement;' « was ?-good f liberal, 
cfvillMd tradition Which I doubt can 



Hi'. 


Translator^ 


been seen as an 
__oitutilty— to invigorate ,rhe 

schools : by investing in .. a latent 
resource.; ' ' 

Perhaps It ‘is too. fond, a hope, 
but I have always seen pursuit of 
these small nonsenses as- one of the 
most offec^ve roles Select- Com 
mittees of the House 


oaded with my spoils 1 return 
to. my. hotel. -It Is situated- nt 


- bah* — ^ 'Jodjnation to horrible feeling rnet mittees qt tne tioune di wwimwi 

C -• . *• \V f • . 5 tf*h»i } ;So •httthd'iitR : ihe ' in a Changing Economic and Social M n pursue. True we present our 

.tpraidv 1 0r 8Rnizedi^ifth v rAi*v*'i^rn».' -Environment* '^mply- meant ■sack- gvond reports— Wa are producing 

''.J fttenr* .v. l ;”^. 3 w?9' , :^^ierat:Cpii- i ne dOnS in the end — deciding one on i mformancs 'iri early Octo- 

* *' wfls next for the chop. Ihe ber flrid the Huthorlzed ypj^ion on 



spo'rt - gaudy' Flowers to bright- as ■ 
confetti.. " ■ '/ 

As We near' our destlnation^we kemp^cornei- fno role lion), and 
overtake a . small procession — a holy rny room, or the eighth floor, has 
me Hi riding oh an elephant; is foj- a magnificent -riew over to the 
lowed by a group of disciples wltn^ ^ wooded hill of the Towers o! 

“ ' Pan- 
ihe 

wild profu- 
: cocos) ut, .- banana 

. . the five towers 

ancient .cld-, where the Parseas leave their dead 


■ :* a,* 1 




I-. - i\. : 


• .H 


painted' arihs; and' facto and wear-: silence, the cemetery ol the 
avJWh . , ing long gowns. Two of thenT are B(>es Here,' at the top of 
9 of Commons playing dtums to accompany their Malabar Hill among a 
re present our I' singing. The holy , man is a small fl s 0 n of .acacias, : coco 
iire orodurine I cherubic figure, perched high «nd mimosa ore. the 
iove us, in grubby, at 
ing like a .- shop-toiled 
As' we approach the t 


above us, in , - — , 

thing like a shop-toiled Buddha. to the vultures. As I gaze from my 
the town I. see - window to tlte sfolster hill, beneath 
and flags -and 



between the trees: 

s there to welcome 

die Musicians’ Union in July we sai me, ript the holy man as J thought, circle, 
in mOUoh the saving of the prams— I. sol garland ed an d anointed by a 
though, we . got little; credit for It. group < of . Incr Sdlbl y beautiful, girls 
t# uifl Vnnt.i rirt unmathina sensible and then led;, to the .school where' 


the , bi'IUUfqt ;*ky of ■ India,' above 
these vivicl, -luitoriflin pa lips and 
flowers* .'five huge birds hegiii to 


•• .1* 
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John EUiott-Kemp 


n 


asserii- The author is principal lecturer in 
{■ gerfnt- Education ‘Management at Sheffield 
IreSs the iCitv P.olytethtiit'* ‘ 1 
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Laurie Taylor 


THK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLRM P^ 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ^ 


Royalties and academic publishers 




' ' ' ii v> : !' 


C \ prof csj or -reveals that niare 
oft m rhun not univmtlLs are 
quite desperate to have you." Etlu- 
cation Ciu-.inliiiii, September 1G, 

mm.) 

" Hello. Mr'lveni 8371 ? ... Oil jolly 
goml . • Mrs Bed d owes ? . Oh 
good ... Are you In Malvern itself 
or Mnk’crn Wells? ... Oh Wells 
i . . Yes, Know it well. Used to 
>ji> over for days when 1 lived in 


•comur*. 

* v. I'm so pleased to find 
you i ! its Ucddowcs. I don't think 
we've evar met but somehow 1 get 
the odd feeling that we've known 
oacli other for sometime. Anyway, 

- at m3 get straight to the point. 
My □nine is Lapping. Professor Lap- 
ping . , . No. LAPPING. Like a cat 
C 'ok' ii . . . yes that's right, Lap- 
ji'iiii. well I'm head of the Deport- 
mint of Cultural Studies at one of 
lIic universities your charming j 
d r.irJit'jr Joanna applied to this 
year. 

"Yes that's right. Yes, fifth on 
her UCCA list . . yes, that’s right. 
Wc interviewed her in. April! Wiiat 
a mind she's got, Mrs Beddowos, 
eh ? -What a mind-. Sharp as the 
-proverbial needle. 

“Now the point is,' Mrs Beddowos, 
we couldn't help noticing that your 


Sir, — Frank Livescy's article on .tea- 
demic authors uml publishers, Pub- 
lish or be damned ! (THES, Sep- 
tember 12) deals with the vexed 
subject of royalties. I offer two 
comments. First, Livesey’s Table 2 
does not distinguish between royal- 
ties based on list price and those 
op so-called net returns : the range 
is even greater than the article sug- 
gests. The latter are calculated 

mi rhe sums received by the pub- 
lisher nfi,er the subtraction of dis- 
counts (which go to booksellers or 
to overseas publishers or distribu- 


tors!. A British publisher will typic- 
ally allow a 50 per cent disc-mint 
on American saies, and so 15 per 
cent (net returns) will be equiva- 
lent to 7) per cent (Uniied King- 
dom list price). 

My second comment deals with 
the apparently widespread belief 
that an author should strive to 
obtain rhe highest royalty rate pos- 
sible. This might be a sensible 
strategy for nn expensive monograph 
destined for a limited sale to lib- 
raries. but not necessarily so for a 
textbook written to secure student 


adoptions in a - compel i rive, price- 
sensitive market. If u royalty rutc 
is increased then up goes rite re- 
tail price, and given n choice stu- 
dents often go for the chcupesi text- 
book, irrespective of quality. 
Authors writing this sort of hunk 
should surely he concerned with 
maximising royalty ificn/Jic mi her 
than royally rate. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL RODGI5RS, 

Managing Editor, IV. II. Freeman 
and Company Limited, Publishers, 
20 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


Training of lecturers 

Sir, — I do not wish to be Involved 
in detailed discussions ns to whether 
all lecturers should receive teacher 
training, but would rather raise a 
more getierol issue. 

There is a considerable body of 
literature -which points to very real 
differences between students in 
terms of styles and pace of learn iag, 
social and academic norms, person- 
ality, Study habits and attitudes. In 
addition, there is a growing body of 
literature concerned with the effec- 
tiveness of "innovatory" teaching 
methods. In my Judgement, there 
are serious reservations about the 
quality of some of this literature, 
.but there is probnbJy ad underlying 
truth behind it. 

Traditionally higher education has 
been concerned with socializing 
students ihto a subject or field of 
knowledge ; more recently higher 
education has started to concern- 
itself .yvith the teaching methods, 
used to carry out this socialization 1 
(sec the work of the-Nuf field Group 
lor Research and Innovation in 
Higher Education) ; surely thefo is 
now a need ip explore how and why 
students ienm?- 

Sign if (canity one of the policy 
seminars coin missioned for the 
SRHE/Levcrhulme Enquiry -into 
Higher Education is concerned with 


high spirited daughter had managed H»Bh«u‘ Education is concerned with 
to collect a cOupie' of ' B' grades in teaching methods. At present em- 
her A Icvuls.'V - - ‘ phasls in the, initial proposal Is. on 

1 “ Yes. 'VnU kWusc ha ferdufl-tef •' whht Is- taught -and libw It 1* 


“ Yu. YoU ' tWfist- be Sb frroufl tof 
o'er. Mrs Bcddowes . . . well it's so 
•often the case that Junior school 
jy»’t a good jguido , . . no, no doubt 
.about it, a credit to yOu and Mr 
.Beddotfes , .’ . bh’is he? . . . Sorry 
to near that . . let’s hope things 

sodu ' sort themselves Out. . They 
usually do, you l^now..' 


.. f.iNoiy Mrs Bed do Was, as you will 
remember, we . offered- Joanna a 
rather nice plkce Qt our own, quiet* 


•sculptures, university, :but jibe only 
gave us a provisional accapiance 
fl n d ; .. ..yes, Lsee ; ... ; yea . ... no. 
Mating at.-aH wrong with' Shades, 
M.m Beddbwes- if she can siand tho 
architecture. a slightly passe 60s 
Image, the .distance from Brighton, 
the archaic course structhre and 
tBc possibility of occasipnal anarch- 
ist pUthurit V • 

“ Look,.. Let me. come straight to 
the point.. Quite- honestly, Mrs Bed- 
dp was , . eyftiv -tho ugli vve'ye 


•' -‘ ; V what. Is -taught’ and how It la 
raughe . 

It seems to and that this policy 
seminar should also .concern itself, 
with student learning, because this 


Smallpox outbreak. . - - 

Sir,-~I do not . -wish to start- ,yut. 
another, long argument about the 
1978 smallpox , outbreak, bpt 3lnce 
your report of- the inquest du J&nor 
pa rker pnd related matters refers’ 
to r ‘ the widespread contamination -’•> 
pf o.ur la bora to i-y, as if it Vo re, 
established fact., I Feol'T m-ust point, 
but (a) that there was no wide-, 
spread contamination, or indeed any 
at bU, (b) that this was proved con- 
clusively in the evidence given be-' 
fore. Bjrmitigiiam magistrates when 
the university was .cleared of health-' 
•and Safety offences, (c) that the 
.phrasb is in. fact lifted, front a long' 
document, which. Mr. CUve Jenkins 
presented, at a .press 'conference .in' 
the City Golf Club,. off Fleet Street,, 
(d)- that the document Itself , con-: 
■tamed-. no., evidence of contamlna ; 
-tion, ortly unsupported, .coo lecture,'- 1 
Yoyrs fbithfiliUy, ' 1 ;. ' \ ■ 

MAURICE' CHEESE WRIGHT, 
Information Officer, 

Bi rm jrtgliahi University. ... '• 


crucially affects, what is taught and 
bow it Is taught. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dr GRAHAM J. STOD1) 

Senior lecturer in education. West 
Sussex Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation, . Bishop Otter College, 
Chichester. 

Sir,— Geoff Payne certainly raises 
some nice hares in his letter on the 
training of lecturers. He makes 
what some might think fair com- 
ment on the adequacy of education 
specialists to train lecturers in 
teaching methods. He fails however 
to take his comments further than 
one might do in a common room 
discussion. There may he instances 
where education staff in institutions 
are unable to gain the credibility of 
tlieii colleagues : the question that 
1 thinkwo should address ourselves 
to is . . . why? 

On the surface there are two’ rea- 
sons The nature of the subject 
itself — that is the body of know- 
ledge t hit defines what is known 
about toaching learning and - the 
dynamics of higher education. 
Second, the willingness of other sub- 
jects to acknowledge dint there is 
a body; 'of krtowlcdgo about the 
teaching and learning of “ real " 
subject? (e g, physics, luw, botany 

Knowledge abbiit teaching and 
learning is ht best probdbalistic and 
conditional ; at worst it is " ad 
hockery". • Such knowledge, is' 'so 
underpinned bV societal ftud Insti- 
tutional; Values RS to make positive 
statements very difficult. For er- 
ample,- cmi we establish with reason- 
able certainty that if one observes 
a student to 'fearh that they have 


Female enrolments 

Sir,—- In your report {TUGS'. July 
25) on the UN ConferenCo " Decade 
for Wpfoen " held In Copenhagen in 
July, Of this year, the' following 
sentence appears ,f At tho higher 


menu- (in 1978) ranged froin the 
United Srhtes (23 per cent) and 
Spain (38 per. 'Cent) to the Soviet 
Union . (52 per cent) and Sweden 
(53 per cent)". The. actual proppr- 
tipn of women enrolled In American 
college? and ' universities . In ■ ; j-hsr 
.year was . not 23 per cent but {50- 
percent. (See the American Council 


Frege translations: ' »“ ir3 f). where * ex 

. . . , ■ PJJd y is the cori'esponding element 

Sir, -^-Professor Kilmister i?. mis- '.? f -A-, This set of pairs -is called a 
taken on a point of importance! In ■ Rdicribii*.' The set X is called the 
his! review- of the new edition , of .“Omairi of the fuitctjpu., The set 
.Ge*ch and Black’s . Tyaashitions of jy/s; which , occur as ' corre- 
from- the -Writings of Gottlob Frege ;*portdentS .of- the x's may 6r may 

/T HWQ.t Cunlmnkai. . IQf 1 Ua ' O fit • f* nitl niTon 0,1] A t V V J.-.I Z 


been "taught" by a lecturer? Is 
there indeed a one-to-one rulucinu- 
ship between teaching and luurn- 
iiu ? 

Even if such knowledge could he 
pm in the form of hypotheses then 
one would be forced to add con- 
ditions under which such hypothe- 
ses would operate. At best one can 
say about pedagogic knowledge that 
such and such is likely to occur 
under clearly defined conditions. 

Our colleagues are sometimes less 
than generous in their willingness 
to acknowledge that where such 
knowledge exists that it npplies to 
their subject — to other subjects 
but not to theirs. No educational 
specialist would claim to be a 
specialist in all disciplines we would 
like to have the right to create our 
own knowledge .base along with 
lhase already existing. 

It may be ' that tho untimely 
demise of the CCTUT (for the uni- 
versity sector) will'encourago us to 
do something to solve the above 
problems. I would like to see the 
establishment of a credible profes- 
sional body that would further the 
knowledge base of educational de- 
velopments in the same way as other 
subject professional bodies do. Wc 
require a sound; body to facilitate 
communication and promote further 
research and development work. I 
would hope that Geoff Payne would 
wish, to belong to such' a body. If 
so, then at least one of our problems 
would be nearer :to solution. " 
Yours faithfully, 
ray mcaleese. 

University Toaching Centre, King's 
College, Aberdfeeh. ' r 


• . . !f.. .'.. • . ■ • . . ) 

on Education’s ' Fact Book, 1980, 
page SB.) If we Include only Four- 
• year • institutions in the category 
higher eduentjon " the proportion 
-of . women In American institutions 
was 48 per cent and rising (Ibid., 
page 72)* I • wonder where- your 


reporter got nor- i tan res ■ tor tlie 
’United States— •far below that -of 
Spain ■ and . Jobs than half -that of 
,n progressive " • Sweden and tho 
USSR? ••...• , . : 

Yours fhithfulJy, 

MARTIN TROW, ■ • 

Director and Professor, Graduate' 
, Schodl of . -Public Policy, Univoqsity 
o? California, Berkeley. 
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Great Portland Stroor, 

London,! W.I.- -.-..ir 
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Natfhe and the 
closed shop 

. . c»mmmB 0n “ n J ( « 
Naj/ho and the ctafi L fi: 

J September 
»kc issue with the vocabuE,? 
Iasi parugi-aph which rSv!i 
«? “ n >r responsible Sf- 
dictimmry definition ol a ij* 
hi 'u stray animal 
owner « I brand" i s q u i JTJ2 [ 
yuu well know the APT re»L 

u view of the polytechnic* 
hem as uu equal parinet 1 ^ 
bntury system, ond worthy o l? 
puy and conditions to bt!r 
in uni verities. This « „ 0 J 
view ; indeed you haVe put 
on uccosiim this idea vouniK 
are, yes, an independent bo&k 
that is not a stance to tei&J 
nt. Indeed, the new "indeM^ 
n ude unions " of Poltad mT? 
approved of by all trade uki 
und it seems not unlikely Unit 
shall soon be joined in it mi 
the prestigious EEPTUind AUl 
Your charge of irrespoisV 
docs not. bear examinatioi. b 
interesting,’ in view 'of that mi 
to note that the main pro 
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ipiiid the 
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Go it alone or sit tight? 


and college 
«r more e*f 


rVini(-<; ana C0JIKB c » *■« “S u,vit. uivau sicci lias aic Yiuij-Sijm mihotoi-i-wm 

lollne lir mote effort' to come to been stigmatized as back-door man- policy of cuts, 
rm* with the constraints of, level power planning. The rvansbinary Both points of view deserve ca< 
ndwg^mrbuftli the rationalization connexion has so tor been confined M consideration. In the case of t 


teimjs t 
T und log 


Vr courses and other economY mea- to a reorganization of branches former there clearly is some danger 
sines than their paymaster and the within the DES aud a Couple of that some heavy-handed rawonahza- 
ultlmaie source of the new auste- highly tentative meetings between tion may be imposed on higher edu- 
riiy the Department of EducaDon the UGC and the local authorities. cation from above. - But it is diffi- 


and Science. . . .Of course. It Is premature to cujt to imagine any pohey more 

Indeed the disparity between rn- su g g est that the DES has abandoned heavy-handed, irrational, and capri- 
istilulional and governmental j, s f ormer policy. It may simply cious than the cuts that have already 
-efforts to make responsible |j e t h at t he department is marking been imposed, especially in toe poly- 
iBvinM and to s®t ne; ^ time — for which several excuses are technic and college . sector. In any 
priorities . jn *h6 hgiit or available. First, Mr Alan Thomp- case there is an equal danger .tint 
'ihem (regardless of the broatier Son responsible Under Secre- individual attempts to set new 
question of support for or oppossi- tar’s ahd' the 'effective architect of priorities for the 1980s will be in 
1 (joo to the cuts) Is becoming more f he " steady-state " policy, retired in vain unless a new context of some 
remarkable, not less. The University t j, e flumn j er< Some hiatus 16 prob- overall policy, or direction, for the 
Gran is Committee is continuing the a b]y inevitable while his successor, whole system is established. With- 

.imno o rn maltp the Atkin- u_ n:.L I n«-j i- ! i c 2— a.. ... .. n iU nn il.. M .!a. 


tp. . • . w muy be n necessary price. Bui evt n- 

ThTIiP Innlly, if that first exuberuni uml 

BUUaUllg almost indecipherable draft is to 

n »ai isfy ihe scrutiny of the jouinal 

ivtinnA xrferees or publisher’s readers, und 

MEIu&G IfJ. if the means of implementing fresh 

inspiration are to be kepi in good 
A. repair, then the sources will ntrd 

^flldv SKlIlS If be retraced, the cards rtfiicri 

MHO ^ nd lhe books put back in ihtir 

proper places on the shelves. 

We are' how more conscious nl 
the need to train teachers in higher 
education, of the scope that exicis 
fnr audio visual and electron ic aids 
in presentation, of tho sensitivities 
involved in conducting a s'eminBi or 
tutorial. Yet there doe* nor seem 
to be much emphasis on th6 tveiy- 
day tasks that students and tea- 
chers face in organizing their work- 
load, devising information rystenw 
relevant to their needs and build- 
ing up a personal resource col lec- 
tion that will have value throughout 
and beyond the courses of study in 
which they participate. Some ineful 
books on study skills do exist. How 
many teachers or lecturers take ihe 
trouble ‘to drew student* ollmrmn 
to these, to encourage work Jog 
practices that maadfailse- present 
understanding, capture' and reirim 
facts and ideas for future use rmI 
facilitate the eventual production 
m , nf examination answers, practiial 

William Taylor ^Ssn^JlSSSSR 

I have a /wavs been a sucker for The uMful fS 

accounts of now scientists and his- rM «i.rrh 



William Taylor 


question of support for or oppossi- taY*' ahd' the effedtive architect of priorities for. the ip$0s will be in * ™ .tT mL Sim 

(too to the cu fa) is becoming more f he " steady-state H policy, retired in vain unless a netv context of some i have always been a sucker for nave acquired si^n skill 
remarkable, not less. the sutTmier . gome hiatus is prob- overall policy, or direction, for the accounts of iow scientists and his- on Research 

Grants Committee is continuing the ably inevitable while his successor, who-le system is established. With- torians and literary men actually go .R^duate J! e “. K 

difficult struggle to make the i Atkin- Mr Richard Bird, reads himself into out such a context rationalization, about the business of producing methodology ^ p 

S&SSSiSte ^ uiSSS l he j® b J_ ™u a - v . ‘“ft 11 * their .theories and masterpieces and . aa aenorelina n 


studies acceptable to the universi- 
ties affected. The University of Lon- 
don fights on for Flowers (and m&y 


be extended if the suggestion that cbu make little sense. Yet the 
Mr Bird has doubts about the effec- important rationalization must 

- _ a ^ a -L. ■ ..J -L. I.— - 1 ... 


don fiahts on for Flowers (and may fj ye ness of parts of bis predeces- be between institutions and even 
won be engaged in a parallel J0r , s p ] an turllR out t0 be correct, between whole sectors. 

Uiuggle when the Swmnw’ton-uver Secondly, the Inquiry by the To the second group it ha* to be 
report is published) .Both Lartcas- House of Commons’ Select Commit- pointed out that policy formation 
** J 1 *® >P t0 the organization nf higher must go on, cuts or no cuts. Even 

deoiled proposals . for. nahza- ^u C a t |on courses is another delay- if there had been no reduction in 
tion. Lest week at their staus-of- j factor, .But its report will be public expenditure on higher educa- 
jhf-iiniversme8 “Meting in- Edln- polished by the end of the month tion, the early 1980* would still have 


definitive works — the sources of 
their inspiration, the hours they 
keep, the places in which they 
labour, whether they use dictating 
machines, executive typewriters, 
sixpenny ballpoints, . rag paper or 
the back of used window envelopes. 

Such accounts exist, but not in 
quantity. Life-styles attract more 
attention than styles of working. 


mundane matters a* generating n 
card file, storing and retrieving of* 
prints and papers od maintaining 
a cumulative bibliography. Yef I 
doubt if the contempt: displayed 
for anything that smacks of what 
in Education Departments are 
called tips for teachers *’ ia 
really justified. 

Offered and attended to at lhe 


thJ, tl n haua implementing »■ aicauj-oi-.t near-sausiacnon or conventional 
E . H ml^i^n TL winS policy are Slowly becoming clear, demand for conventional higher edu- 
t DiD SSriinEi'rS The .DES is finding- it “difficujf cation, the new utilitarianVm with 

fi Dof?cv for a ‘inyllgii’ W' ffAviW HMan'clrt fcriferla itg inherent bios against th e social 
; ,,P hiXr P education ? or .discrimination between institii- sciences and to a lesser extent the 

JJff 2?tJ« hid four lions and courses. Acceptable edu- humanities, all these and other 

Sffilemmtl nr ataops - " * * cational criteria would obviously be factor* would have to have been 
• tftf reHnemSnt nt inevli. much more difficult to agree. taken account of in the planning of 

^cfSdTSSStot to tS? the ad Such factors help to explain most higher education in any case... This 

—but not all — of .the present delay ^ made dear in the. two zfccus- 


steady-staie ’ near-satisfaction 


conventional 


attention than styles of working. . “,‘ h B 

The cartoonists and the novelists and JjJ* anderwr and I «S 

Ihe media men have had to work p ^ d* ^ractic^ which serve for 

hHrd to establish the contemporary a j.j| time!^ Many are ewibiwruss- 
image of academic man. ingV simple. So simple, so emboi*- 

But. when it comes to -academic '"f f J often -fill to mtit- 

work-styles, Ut|bU| i has ban done to t hem to students or colleagues 
update the image of the absent- f f f stating the obvioiis, Mv 
minded professor to whose desk one |>wn card {il<J (eight by , lives : 


main elements, or stages : 

• hie refinement. of the first inevlt- 
ably crude attempt to cap the ad- 
vanced further education pool.; 


stacks of ill-organized books and lop jj n ' es . quotes indented ; notes Mi 
folders, whose tiieftves droop with Jf - S q UBre brackets, etc, tic) w«s 
a chaos of yellowing papers, who begun until long after my 

when travelling to lecture elsewhere underKr a duato yearp. “rhe five by 
has frequently to consult h.s ticket, fhrpe “bibliography followed won 
to recall his intended destination. [<,»«_ _ j. was- several, years after 1 
Fiction has just begun 1 to discover that when T discovered the idUMrri- 
the facuky member- With a terminal ™ ^f P mtil;r tl"Tul! rrfXce 
and VDTJ in The dining ro °™ after every quote in each draft K M» 




wn»d fur bhVTpriur«ftnn r.nAl - — but not all— of the present oejay was made dear In the two discus- 

• « much miiRh s vst em ^course within the DES Jn establishing a s ion ' documents ; ikiblished by the 

^obefont, higher education policy. DES in 1?78 and 1979. The clear 
nril »I n e w ohh:s es*- *** ” W ’ The suspicion must remain that the nee d to seek a post-Robbins con- 
da T broad .steer " . to subject 


bdshce. tnslnly .in the - malhtndned 


i(niversiflef, Wiich would be 
ottiyed from manpower' .forecasts ; 
• inubh closer coopeietion and 


Clear and pressing need for such a sensus as durable and creative as 
policy has for the moment been the Robbins consensus of almost a 
overridden by . the cautious tradi- generation ago is not diminished by 


member With a terminal " DC ‘ e ^rpiAting tiia lull reference 
and VDU in The dining room a f t?r every quote in each draft K M» 
(always a scientist, never an arts be transferred, at final draft stage 
person) but ha* not yet caught up. lo tbe en d- of -chapter dy end-of- 
wiih the implication* of computer.- ¥0 i ume bibliography ; the value, 
ized information retrieval, ditir- immediately after the "reml-in* 1 
stored notes, microfilm and flcne period for a new lecture or cdiwse 
and all the apparatus of fuuire (and or art i c i e of book, of under miring -a 
some current) academic labour. systematic search , of the existing 
Reading about the information card file, and' the transfer of 1 rele- 
revolution still .to come, apd think* Vartt enn'ids itilo a current toraj feet 
Ing about its implications f6r the box ; the use of separate storage 
ways In which staff and students areas or ftilng dn4Wer section* for 
might organize their time, soon each' current task, for ' dropping in 
induces .an uncomfortable sense of cuttings, off prints, photostat*' wwl 
disjunction, of a gap between possi- notes to ’oneself for subsequeirt 
billty and practice that may take a sorting add iwe. Deliberately 
long time to fill. Such feelings are randomizing: the Contents bf enHier 
strengthened by the ■ contrast at project boxes or a section of exist- 
some conference and lecture ses- fng. alphabetical or subject flies coo 
sions between- the sophistication, of ije -a -productive' exercise '■ when 
the aids employed by the speaker— enough bare sut- Bates end wet 
multiple slide projection witii d>$- Saturdays are available. .■ ■ : . 

solve and fade, multi-layer overhead All these are simple, evert trivial 


tid'd* df the ci^il service arid the 
political indifference of ministers. 
Not eveiyone will . deplore this. 


Lhe CUtS. 

So on balance both approaches, 
"go it alone" which may.Bppeal 
to some universities, Bhd " sit tight ” 
which may have more attractions 
for the polytechnics and colleges, 


tWcbardlns^n ^ tiie binaVj Espedally in the ^rsi.les there 
Unit • may be a feeling that it is better 

' today; 10 month* later, the out- for the Government to have no oven 
of this policy^ witich lt has to policy bn rationalization and that 
^steUted was V it* eariy stages individual- "instltu tion* -slmvM be 
. tiTormstlon, seeds’- to h?ve Sis- encouraged to. work out thrown 
! Whod iotb the mist. It Js proving . way to^aalvooon without DES, w 
more difficult -then expected ■ even UGC., help* At the other end 
1MW »• ■" acceptable and cred- .of the spectrum of opinion there 




i9fiflntl : Advisory .Committee than during the great contraction, centrating on the narrow question 

fir 'the <?nnniv wj^Trointni nf It is no longer' primarily provided of teacher supply. Of course, it. may 

^ichcri (K^ ^ T E i^faif in monotUbnic' institutions organ!- be necessary fn the course or the 

Ior *; fa,r zed in a distinct’ sdc tor; but spread 1980s to dose some institutions if 


with the implications of computer- 
ized information retrieval, disk- 
stored notes, microfilm and fiche 
and all the apparatus of future (and 
some current) academic labour. 

Reading about the information 
revolution still to come, apd thipk* 


long time to fill. Such feelljngs are 


the aids employed by the Speaker- 
multiple slide projection with dis- 
solve and fade, multi-layer overhead 


* education SSfZSf 

. ; «»e *r]y ^ middle, 1970s. Will alons often with 

.OK MW hnkniniltaa #4iflT«flaf1 ’ afiran . hrrvInrtlinEttt' 


ftiiiy pi o viucu « projection, - three . aimeneional aspects of what in an append** to 

[utions organ!- be rieceisanr models— and fha crudity! of- the- his The Sociological Jmagiruitwn t 

or; but spread 1980* to .dose some Jn«|nd^ti m6ani t he audience employs 'to C. Wright Mills. rightly. celled '‘irt- 

,,j« of iitstitii- student detoandand sap- organ j ze aod tD 3 t 0 re the carefully teliectual craftsman snip". i?uh» 

substantial and port are not sufficient to keep .them • - 


-we'pqiff oobu^ittce 

- (educodor 
perform 


lished at -the end bf, the ,3.950s, tbis 
repnys. reading today, just as .much 
as the book. to which It wa* appen- 
ded. Intellectual craftsmanship- e ti- 
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